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PREFACE. 



When this book was announced, the admirable edition 
by Wright (Clarendon Press) was extant, but that by 
Selby (Macmillan) had not yet appeared. My object was 
to make the meaning of Bacon somewhat more accessible 
by translating his Latin quotations in the text, the orig- 
inals being relegated to the foot of the page, and by 
furnishing quotations in English for the mere citations 
of Wright, which to the average student are practically 
useless, since he lacks the means or the opportunity of 
consulting the originals. 

When Selby's edition appeared, I found that it pro- 
ceeded upon the general principle that I had conceived, 
but that the notes were often too extended and elemen- 
tary for the student I had in mind. Since much excellent 
illustrative matter had been brought together by my pred- 
ecessors, I have fully drawn upon their stores ; of the 
assistance thus derived I wish here to make general 
acknowledgment, in addition to the credit given in par- 
ticular instances. 

In the Introduction I have allowed a variety of author- 
ities upon Bacon to express their views upon some of 
the important aspects of his achievement. There will 
always be debate about his character and his work, pre- 
cisely because of a greatness which confounds all ordinary 
standards. His utterances are seminal, and we feel too 
indebted to the author who can cause our barren intel- 
lects to quicken with new life, to be capable of criticizing 
him narrowly. I know of no secular author who so defies 
all efforts to comprehend him, Shakespeare not excepted. 
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Perhaps if we knew more of Shakespeare's life, and if he 
had adventured himself in a similar variety of fields, we 
might find even greater difficulty in harmonizing and 
unifying all the aspects of his nature. In considering 
Shakespeare, we must ever remember that it was of the 
essence of his dramatic profession to take the ply of vari- 
ous characters and moods; while Bacon, besides being 
in turn subdued to the various matters which occupied 
him — each of which would have tasked the .abilities of 
even an uncommon man — to such an extent that when 
he speaks with the accent of authority we seem to hear 
the voice of nature herself, had also to maintain his own 
individual character as a man apart from his creations, 
and in the eyes of the world superior to them all. That 
this taxed his utmost powers — that it would have taxed 
the utmost powers of any one — who can deny ? Was 
he not obliged at once to embody in himself the return 
to classical antiquity, so far as literature and motive im- 
pulses were concerned, and to transcend it so far as physi- 
cal science was concerned ? to maintain reverence in his 
soul while he was undermining the towers of tradition ? to 
write compelling and artistic prose, never since surpassed 
in some of the greatest qualities of prose, at a time when 
compelling and artistic prose did not yet exist in English t 
to serve his monarch in a laborious profession, while 
building up in imagination a kingdom of science which 
should enlarge the whole scope of man and extend its 
own boundaries with every generation ? to advocate and 
exemplify a minute examination of particulars, while ever 
bearing in mind and making provision for an ultimate 
and all-embracing synthesis ? in a word, to be in his own 
person prophet and projector, philosopher and poet, as 
well as man of affairs and servant of the State? Did 
he always follow in practice the axioms he enounced in 
theory ? With regard to Dante and Sophocles we cannot 
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answer this question, for lack of knowledge concerning 
their life in the world. We are puzzled in attempting to 
answer it with regard to Bacon, because, while he allows 
us to perceive adumbrations of a comprehensive philoso- 
phy of life, and to feel obscurely its power over himself, 
he is constantly, even in his utterances on the subject, 
abating the stern ideality which springs from untroubled 
contemplation, in order to make due concessions to that 
base world of activity by which he was confronted, and 
in which he must lay the foundations for a fabric of sci- 
ence which was to endure. Had he been solely concerned 
with spiritual principles, it would have been otherwise; 
but his aim was to conduce to the material good of man- 
kind ; and how could he have a future material good at 
heart, if he were totally indifferent to all material consid- 
erations in the present ? It was his lot to be at cross- 
purposes with himself, and he must often have felt, with 
Paul, * O wretched man that I am 1 who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? * And yet no one could 
have done what was immediately necessary in the general 
interests of science, and still have gained such permanent 
influence over the thoughts of mankind, without experi- 
encing and exhibiting in himself this contradiction. That 
it was, in a sense, inherent in the circumstances of the 
time, and not peculiar to an individual, the Jife of Galileo 
may suffice to show. 

The Life by Rawley, the foundation of all subsequent 
biographies of Bacon, has been reprinted in full, as it is 
not generally accessible save in the Spedding edition of 

Bacon's works. 

ALBERT S. COOK. 

Yale University, 

March 21, 1904. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. RAWLEY'S LIFE OF BACON.i 

Francis Bacon, the glory of his age and nation, the 
adorner and ornament of learning, was born in York 
House, or York Place, in the Strand, on the 2 2d day of 
January in the year of our Lord 1560. His father was 
that famous counselor to Queen Elizabeth, the second 
prop of the kingdom in his time. Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, a lord 
of known prudence, sufficiency, moderation, and integrity. 
His mother was Ann Cook, one of the daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cook, unto whom the er uditio n of King Edward 
the Sixth had been committed ; a choice lady, and eminent 
for piety, virtue, and learning, being exquisitely skilled, 
for a woman, in the Greek and Latin tongues. These 
being the parents, you may easily imagine what the issue 
was like to be ; having had whatsoever nature or breeding 
could put into him. 

His first and childish years were not without some 
mark of eminency; at which time he was endued with 
that pregnancy and towardness of wit as they were pre- 
sages of that deep and universal apprehension which was 
manifest in him afterward, and caused him to be taken 



1 First published in 1657, and afterwards, with slight additions, in 1661. 
The text is here modernized in spelling, punctuation, and the writing out of 
numbers; otherwise it follows the edition of 1657, only inserting in their 
proper places the three new sentences added in 166 1. The reprint in Spedding, 
Ellis, and Heath's edition of Bacon's Works (i. 3-18) is not quite exact. 

xi 
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notice of by several persons of worth and place, and 
especially by the Queen ; who (as I have been informed) 
delighted much then to confer with him, and to prove 
him with questions ; unto whom he delivered himself with 
that gravity and maturity above his years that Her Maj- 
esty would often term him The young Lord Keeper. Being 
asked by the Queen how old he was, he answered with 
much discretion, being then but a boy, That he was two 
years younger than Her Majesty's happy reign ; with which 
answer the Queen was much taken. 

At the ordinary years of ripeness for the university,, 
or rather something earlier, he was sent by his father to 
Trinity College in Cambridge, to be educated and bred 
under the tuition of Doctor John Whitgift, then Master 
of the College, afterwards the renowned Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a prelate of the first magnitude for sanctity, 
learning, patience, and humility ; under whom he was 
observed to have been more than an ordinary proficient in 
the several arts and sciences. Whilst he was co mmo rant in 
the university, about sixteen^ yea'rs of age (as his lordship 
hath been pleased to impart unto myself), he first fell 
into the dislike of the philosophy of Aristotle ; not for 
the worthlessness of the author, to whom he would ever 
ascribe all high attributes, but for the unfruitfulness of 
the way; being a philosophy (as his lordship used to 
say) only strong for disputations and contentions, but 
barren of the production of works for the benefit of the 
life of man ; in which mind he continued to his dying day. 

After he had passed the circle of the liberal arts, his 
father thought fit to frame and mold him for the arts of 
state, and for that end sent him over into France with 
Sir Amyas Paulet, then employed Ambassador Lieger into 
France ; by whom he was after a while held fit to be 



1 The original has i6, and so in similar cases. 
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entrusted with some message or advertisement to the 
Queen ; which having performed with great approbation, 
he returned back into France again, with intention to 
continue for some years there. In his absence in France 
his father the Lord Keeper died, having collected (as I 
have heard of knowing persons) a considerable sum of 
money, which he had separated, with intention to have 
made a competent purchase of land for the livelihood of 
this his youngest son (who was only unprovided for; and 
though he was the youngest in years, yet he was not the 
lowest in his father's affection) ; but the said purchase 
being unaccomplished at his father's death, there came 
no greater share to him than his single part and portion 
of the money dividable amongst five brethren ; by which 
means he lived in some straits and necessities in his 
younger years. For as for that pleasant site and manor of 
Gorhambury, he came not to it till many years after, by 
the death of his dearest brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, a 
gentleman equal to him in height of wit, though inferior 
to him in the endowments of learning and knowledge ; 
unto whom he was most nearly conjoined in affection, 
they two being the sole male issue of a second venter. 

Being returned from travel, he applied himself to the 
study of the common law, which he took upon him to be 
his profession ; in which he obtained to great excellency, 
though he made that (as himself said) but as an accessary, 
and not as his principal study. He wrote several tractates 
upon that subject, wherein, though some great masters of 
the law did outgo him in bulk, and particularities of cases, 
yet in the science of the grounds and mysteries of the 
law he was exceeded by none. In this way he was after 
a while sworn of the Queen's Counsel Learned Extraor- 
dinary — a grace (if I err not) scarce known before. He 
seated himself, for the commodity of his studies and prac- 
tice, amongst the Honorable Society of Gray's Inn, of 
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which house he was a member ; where he erected that 
elegant pile or structure commonly known by the name of 
the Lord Bacon's Lodgings, which he inhabited by turns 
the most part of his life (some few years only excepted) 
unto his dying day. In which house he carried himself 
with such sweetness, comity, and generosity, that he was 
much revered and beloved by the readers and gentlemen 
of the house. 

Notwithstanding that he professed the law for his live- 
lihood and subsistence, yet his heart and affection was 
more carried after the affairs and places of estate ; for 
which, if the Majesty Royal then had been pleased, 
he was most fit. In his younger years he studied the 
service and fortunes (as they call them) of that noble 
but unfortunate earl, the Earl of Essex; unto whom 
he was, in a sort, a private and free counselor, and 
gave him safe and honorable advice, till in the end the 
earl inclined too much to the violent and precipitate 
counsel of others, his adherents and followers; which 
was his fate and ruin. 

His birth and other capacities qualified him above 
others of his profession to have ordinary accesses at 
court, and to come frequently into the Queen's eye, who 
would often grace him with private and free communica- 
tion, not only about matters of his profession or business 
in law, but also about the arduous affairs of estate ; from 
whom she received from time to time great satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, though she cheered him much with the 
bounty of her countenance, yet she never cheered him 
with the bounty of her hand, having never conferred upon 
him any ordinary place or means of honor or profit, save 
only one dry reversion of the Register's Office in the Star 
Chamber, worth about 1600/. per annum, for which he 
waited in expectation either fully or near twenty years ; 
of which his lordship would say in Queen Elizabeth's 
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time, That it was like another man's ground huttaling upon 
his house y which might mend his prospect^ but it did not fill 
his barn ; (nevertheless, in the time of King James it fell 
unto him) ; which might be imputed, not so much to Her 
Majesty^s averseness or disaffection towards him as to 
the arts and policy of a great stat esma n then, who labored 
by all industrious and secret means to suppress and keep 
him down, lest, if he had risen, he might have obscured 
his glory. 

But though he stood long at a stay in the days of his 
mistress Queen Elizabeth, yet after the change, and com- 
ing in of his new master King James, he made a great 
progress ; by whom he was much comforted in places of 
trust, honor, and revenue. I have seen a letter of his 
lordship's to King James, wherein he makes acknowledg- 
ment That he was that master to him that had raised and 
advanced him nine times ; thrice in dignity y and six times in 
office. His offices (as I conceive) were Counsel Learned 
Extraordinary to His Majesty, as he had been to Queen 
Elizabeth ; King's Solicitor-General ; His Majesty's Attor- 
ney-General ; Counselor of Estate, being yet but Attorney ; 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England ; lastly, Lord 
Chancellor; which two last places, though they be the 
same in authority and power, yet they differ in patent, 
height, and favor of the prince ; since whose time none 
of his successors, until this present honorable lord, did 
ever bear the title of Lord Chancellor. His dignities were 
first Knight ; then Baron of Verulam ; lastly. Viscount 
Saint Alban ; besides other good gifts and bounties of the 
hand, which His Majesty gave him, both out of the Broad 
Seal and out of the Alienation Office, to the value in both 
of eighteen hundred pounds per annum ; which, with his 
manor of Gorhambury, and other lands and possessions 
near thereunto adjoining, amounting to a third part more, 
he retained to his dying day. 
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Towards his rising years, not before, he entered into a 
married estate, and took to wife Alice, one of the daugh- 
ters and coheirs of Benedict Bamham, Esquire and Alder- 
man of London, with whom he received a sufficiently 
ample and liberal portion in marriage. Children he had 
none ; which, though they be the means to perpetuate our 
names after our deaths, yet he had other issues to perpet- 
uate his name, the issues of his brain ; in which he was 
ever happy and admired, as Jupiter was in the production 
of Pallas. Neither did the want of children detract from 
his good usage of his consort during the intermarriage, 
whom he prosecuted with much conjugal love and respect, 
with many rich gifts and endowments, besides a robe of 
honor which he invested her withal, which she wore until 
her dying day, being twenty years and more after his 
death. 

The last five years of his life, being withdrawn from 
civil affairs and from an active life, he employed wholly 
in contemplation and studies — a thing whereof his lord- 
ship would often speak during his active life, as if he 
affected to die in the shadow and not in the light ; which 
also may be found in several passages of his works. In 
which time he composed the greatest part of his books 
and writings, both in English and Latin, which I will 
enumerate (as near as I can) in the just order wherein 
they were written : The History of the Reign of King Henry 
the Seventh ; Abcedarium Naturce^ or a metaphysical piece, 
which is lost ; Historia Ventorum ; Historia Vitce et Mortis ; 
Historia Densi et Eariy not yet printed ; Historia Gravis 
et Levis, which is also lost ; a Discourse of a War with 
Spain ; a Dialogue touching an Holy War ; the fable of The 
New Atlantis ; a Preface to a Digest of the Laws of Eng- 
land; the beginning of the History of the Reign of King 
Henry the Eighth; De Augmentis Scientiarum, or The 
Advancement of Learning, put into Latin, with several 
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enrichments and enlargements ; Counsels Civil and Morale 
or his book of Essays^ likewise enriched and enlarged; 
the Conversion of Certain Psalms into English Verse ; the 
translation into Latin of the History of King Henry the 
Seventh^ of the Counsels Civil and Morale of the Dialogue 
of the Holy War^ of the fable of The New Atlantis^ for the 
benefit of other nations ; his revising of his book De Sapi- 
entia Veterum ; Inquisitio de Magnete ; Topica Inguisitionis 
de Luce et Lumine — both these not yet printed; lastly, 5y/z/d5 
Sylvarum^ or the Natural History, These were the fruits 
and productions of his last five years. His lordship also 
designed, upon the motion and invitation of his late Maj- 
esty, to have written the I^eign of King Henry the Eighth ; 
but that work perished in the designation merely, God not 
lending him life to proceed further upon it than only in 
one morning's work ; whereof there is extant an ex ungue 
leonem^ already printed in his lordship's Miscellany Works, 

There is a commemoration due as well to his abilities 
and virtues as to the course of his life. Those abilities 
which commonly go single in other men, though of prime 
and observable parts, were all conjoined and met in him. 
Those are : sharpness of wit, memory, judgment, and 
elocution. For the former three, his books do abundantly 
speak them, which with what sufficiency he wrote, let the 
world judge ; but with what celerity he wrote them, I can 
best testify. But for the fourth, his elocution, I will only 
set down what I heard Sir Walter Raleigh once speak of 
him by way of comparison (whose judgment may well be 
trusted). That the Earl of Salisbury was an excellent speaker, 
but no good penman ; that the Earl of Northampton (the 
Lord Henry Howard^ was an excellent penman, but no good 
speaker; but that Sir Francis Bacon was eminent in both, 

I have been induced to think that if there were a beam 
of knowledge derived from God upon any man in these 
modern times, it was upon him. For though he was a 
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great reader of books, yet he had not his knowledge from 
books, but from some grounds and notions from within 
himself ; which, notwithstanding, he vented with great 
caution and circumspection. His book of Instauratio 
Magna (which in his own account was the chiefest of his 
works) was no slight imagination or fancy of his brain, 
but a settled and concocted notion, the production of 
many years' labor and travail. I myself have seen at 
the least twelve copies of the Instauration^ revised year 
by year, one after another, and every year altered and 
amended in the frame thereof, till at last it came to that 
model in which it was committed to the press ; as many 
living creatures do lick their young ones till they bring 
them to their strength of limbs. 

In the composing of his books he did rather drive at a 
masculine and clear expression than at any fineness or 
affectation of phrases, and would often ask if the meaning 
were expressed plainly enough, as being one that accounted 
words to be but subservient or ministerial to matter, and 
not the principal. And if his style were polite, it was 
because he could do no otherwise. Neither was he given 
to any light conceits, or descanting upon words, but did 
ever purposely and industriously avoid them ; for he held 
such things to be but digressions or diversions from the 
scope intended, and to derogate from the weight and 
dignity of the style. 

He was no plodder upon books, though he read much, 
and that with great judgment, and rejection of imperti- 
nences incident to many authors ; for he would ever inter- 
lace a moderate relaxation of his mind with his studies, 
as walking, or taking the air abroad in his coach, or some 
other befitting recreation ; and yet he would lose no time, 
inasmuch as upon his first and immediate return he would 
fall to reading again, and so suffer no moment of time 
to slip from him without some present improvement. 
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His meals were refections of the ear as well as of the 
stomach, like the Nodes Attica^ or Convivia Deipnoso- 
phistarum, wherein a man might be refreshed in his 
mind and understanding no less than in his body. And 
I have known some, of no mean parts, that have professed 
to make use of their note-books when they have risen from 
his table. In which conversations, and otherwise, he was 
no dashing man, as some men are, but ever a countenancer 
and fosterer of another man's parts. Neither was he one 
that would appropriate the speech wholly to himself, or 
delight to outvie others, but leave a liberty to the co-as.S€SS- 
ors to take their turns. Wherein he would draw a man 
on, and allure him to speak upon such a subject as wherein 
he was peculiarly skilful and would delight to speak. And 
for himself, he contemned no man's observations, but 
would light his torch at every man's candle. 

His opinions and assertions were for the most part 
binding, and not contradicted by any — rather like oracles 
than discourses ; which may be imputed either to the well 
weighing of his sentence by the scales of truth and reason, 
or else to the reverence and estimation wherein he was 
commonly had, that no man would contest with him ; so 
that there was no argumentation, or pro and con (as they 
term it), at his table; or if there chanced to be any, it was 
carried with much submission and moderation. 

I have often observed, and so have other men of great 
account, that if he had occasion to repeat another man's 
words after him, he had a use and faculty to dress them 
in better vestments and apparel than they had before, so 
that the author should find his own speech much amended, 
and yet the substance of it still retained ; as if it had been 
natural to him to use good forms, as Ovid spake of his 
faculty of versifying : 

£t quod tentabam scribere, versus erat. 
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When his office called him, as he was of the King's 
Counsel Learned, to charge any offenders, either in crim- 
inals or capitals, he was never of an insulting and domi- 
neering nature over them, but always tender-hearted, and 
carrying himself decently towards the parties (though it 
was his duty to charge them home), but yet as one that 
looked upon the example with the eye of severity, but upon 
the person with the eye of pity and compassion. And in 
civil business, as he was Counselor of Elstate, he had the 
best way of advising — not engaging his master in any 
precipitate or grievous courses, but in moderate and fair 
proceedings: the King whom he served giving him this 
testimony. That he ever dealt in business suavibus modis, 
which 7vas the way that was most according to his own heart. 

Neither was he in his time less gracious with the sub- 
ject than with his sovereign. He was ever acceptable to 
the House of Commons when he was a member thereof. 
Being the King's Attorney, and chosen to a place in Par- 
liament, he was allowed and dispensed with to sit in the 
House, which was not permitted to other Attorneys. 

And as he was a good servant to his master, being 
never in nineteen years' service (as himself averred) 
rebuked by the King for anything relating to His Maj- 
esty, so he was a good master to his servants, and rewarded 
their long attendance with good places freely when they 
fell into his power ; which was the cause that so many 
young gentlemen of blood and quality sought to list them- 
selves in his retinue. And if he were abused by any of 
them in their places, it was only the error of the goodness 
of his nature, but the badges of their indiscretions and 
intemperances. 

This lord was religious; for though the world be apt 
to suspect and prejudge great wits and politics to have 
somewhat of the atheist, yet he was conversant with God, 
as appeareth by several passages throughout the whole 
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current of his writings. Otherwise he should have crossed 
his own principles, which were, That a little philosophy 
maketh men apt to forget Gody as attributing too much to 
second causes ; but depth of philosophy bringeth a man back 
to God again. Now I am sure there is no man that will 
deny him, or account otherwise of him, but to have been 
a deep philosopher. And not only so, but he was able 
to render a reason of the hope which was in him, which 
that writing of his of the Confession of the Faith doth 
abundantly testify. He repaired frequently, when his 
health would permit him, to the service of the church, to 
hear sermons, to the administration of the sacrament of 
the blessed body and blood of Christ; and died in the 
true faith, established in the church of England. 

This is most true — he was free from malice, which (as he 
said himself) he never bred nor fed. He was no revenger 
of injuries ; which if he had minded, he had both opportu- 
nity and place hi^h enough to have done it. He was no 
heaver of men out of their places, as delighting in their 
ruin and undoing. He was no defamer of any man to his 
prince. One day, when a great statesman was newly 
dead that had not been his friend, the King asked him. 
What he thought of that lord which was gone ? he answered. 
That he would never have made His Majesty* s estate better^ 
but he was sure he would have kept it from being worse ; 
which was the worst he would say of him : which I reckon 
not among his moral, but his Christian virtues. 

His fame is greater and sounds louder in foreign parts 
abroad than at home in his own nation ; thereby verifying 
that divine sentence, -<4 /r^^^/ /> not without honor, save in 
his own country, and in his own house. Concerning which 
I will give you a taste only, out of a letter written from 
Italy (the storehouse of refined wits) to the late Earl of 
Devonshire, then the Lord Ca[ve]ndish: I will expect the 
new essays of my Lord Chancellor Bacon, as also his History y 
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with a great deal of desire^ and whatsoever else he shall 
compose : but, in particular, of his History /promise myself 
a thing perfect and singular, especially in Henry the Seventh, 
where he may exercise the talent of his divine understanding. 
This lord is more and more known, and his books here more 
and more delighted in ; and those men that have more than 
ordinary knowledge in human affairs esteem him one of the 
most capable spirits of his age; and he is truly such. Now 
his fame doth not decrease with days since, but rather 
increase. Divers of his works have been anciently, and 
yet lately, translated into other tongues, both learned 
and modern, by foreign pens. Several persons of quality, 
during his lordship's life, crossed the seas on purpose to 
gain an opportunity of seeing him and discoursing with 
him ; whereof one carried his lordship's picture from head 
to foot over with him into France, as a thing which he 
foresaw would be much desired there, that so they might 
enjoy the image of his person as well •as the images of 
his brain, his books. Amongst the rest, Marquis Fiat, a 
French nobleman who came Ambassador into England in 
the beginning of Queen Mary, wife to King Charles, was 
taken with an extraordinary desire of seeing him, for 
which he made way by a friend ; and when he came to 
him, being then through weakness confined to his bed, 
the Marquis saluted him with this high expression, That 
his lordship had been ever to him like the angels ; of whom 
he had often heard, and read much of them in books, but he 
never saw them. After which they contracted an intimate 
acquaintance, and the Marquis did so much revere him 
that, besides his frequent visits, they wrote letters one to 
the other under the titles and appellations of father and 
son. As for his many salutations by letters from foreign 
worthies devoted to learning, I forbear to mention them, 
because that is a thing common to other men of learning 
or note, together with him. 
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But yet in this matter of his fame I speak in the com- 
parative only, and not in the exclusive. For his reputa- 
tion is great in his own nation also, especially amongst 
those that are of a more acute and sharper judgment; 
which I will exemplify but with two testimonies, and no 
more. The former, when his History of King Henry the 
Seventh was to come forth, it was delivered to the old 
Lord Brooke,^ to be perused by him; who, when he had 
dispatched it, returned it to the author with this eulogy: 
Commend me to my lord^ and bid him take care to get good 
paper and ink^for the work is incomparable. The other 
shall be that of Doctor Samuel Collins, late Provost of 
King's College in Cambridge, a man of no vulgar wit, 
who affirmed unto me That when he had read the book of 
the Advancement of Learning, he found himself in a case to 
begin his studies anew, and that he had lost all the time of 
his studying before. 

It hath been desired that something should be signified 
touching his diet, and the regiment of his health, of which, 
in regard of his universal insight into nature, he may per- 
haps be to some an example. For his diet, it was rather 
a plentiful and liberal diet, as his stomach would bear it, 
than a restrained ; which he also commended in his book 
of the History of Life and Death, In his younger years 
he was much given to the finer and lighter sort of meats, 
as of fowls, and such like ; but afterward, when he grew 
more judicious, he preferred the stronger meats, such as 
the shambles afforded, as those meats which bred the 
more firm and substantial juices of the body, and less 
dissipable ; upon which he would often make his meal, 
though he had other meats upon the table. You may be 
sure he would not neglect that himself which he so much 
extolled in his writings, and that was the use of nitre ; 



1 Fulke Greville, the friend of Sidney (1554-1628), . 
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whereof he took in the quantity of about three grains in 
thin warm broth every morning, for thirty years together 
next before his death. And for physic, he did indeed 
live physically, but not miserably; for he took only a 
maceration of rhubarb, infused into a draught of white 
wine and beer mingled together for the space of half an 
hour, once in six or seven days, immediately before his 
meal (whether dinner or supper), that it might dry the 
body less ; which (as he said) did carry away frequently 
the grosser humors of the body, and not diminish or carry 
away any of the spirits, as sweating doth. And this was 
no grievous thing to take. As for other physic, in an 
ordinary way (whatsoever hath been vulgarly spoken) he 
took not. His receipt for the gout, which did constantly 
ease him of his pain within two hours, is already set down 
in the end of the Natural History, 

It may seem the moon had some principal place in the 
figure of his nativity, for the moon was never in her pas- 
sion, or eclipsed, but he was surprised with a sudden fit 
of fainting, and that though he observed not nor took 
any previous knowledge of the eclipse thereof ; and as 
soon as the eclipse ceased, he was restored to his former 
strength again. 

He died on the ninth day of April in the year 1626, in 
the early morning of the day then celebrated for our 
Saviour's resurrection, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
at the Earl of Arundel's house in Highgate near London, 
to which place he casually repaired about a week before — 
God so ordaining that he should die there of a gentle fever, 
accidentally accompanied with a great cold, whereby the 
defluxion of rheum fell so plentifully upon his breast that 
he died by suffocation; and was buried in Saint Michael's 
church at Saint Albans, being the place designed for his 
burial by his last will and testament, both because the 
body of his mother was interred there, and because it was 
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the only church then remaining within the precincts of Old 
Verulam ; where he hath a monument erected for him of 
white marble (by the care and gratitude of Sir Thomas 
Meautys, Knight, formerly his lordship's secretary, after- 
wards Clerk of the King's Honorable Privy Council under 
two kings), representing his full portraiture in the posture 
of studying, with an inscription composed by that accom- 
plished gentleman and rare wit. Sir Henry Wotton. 

But howsoever his body was mortal, yet no doubt his 
memory and works will live, and will in all probability 
last as long as the world lasteth ; in order to which I 
have endeavored (after my poor ability) to do this honor 
to his lordship, by way of conducing to the same. 



II. EVENTS IN BACON'S LIFE AND TIMES. 

Bom at York House, as younger son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 

Jan. 22, I 560-1 561 

Lope de Vega bom 1 562 

Shakespeare bom 1 564 

Galileo bom 1 564 

Turks defeated off Lepanto 1571 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew 1572 

Bacon enters Trinity College, Cambridge 1573 

Ben Jonson bom I573 

Enters Gray's Inn 1576 

Attached to embassy of Sir Amyas Paulet to France . 1 576-1 579 

Death of his father Feb. 22, 1 578-1 579 

Montaigne, Essays, Books I and II 1 580 

Tasso, Gerusalemtne Liberata 1581 

Barrister of Gray's Inn 1582 

William of Orange assassinated 15^4 

Entrance into Parliament 1 5^4 

\^xq\.^ Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth ca, 1584 

Sidney killed at Zutphen 1586 

Execution of Mary Stuart 15^7 

Destruction of the Spanish Armada 1 5^8 

Assassination of Henry III of France 1586* \ 
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Battle of Ivry 

Spenser, Faerie Queene^ Books I-III 

Bacon makes acquaintance of Earl of Essex ca. 

Bacon member for Middlesex. Speech on Subsidies . . . 
ClMarlowe died 

Present of estate from Essex 

Bacon Queen's Counsel 

Descartes bom 

Essex takes Cadiz 

First edition of Essays 

Shakespeare, Richard II and Richard III 

Edict of Nantes 

Spenser died 

Calderon bom 

Giordano Bruno bumed 

Trial and execution of Essex, Bacon being engaged against him 

Death of Queen Elizabeth 

Bacon King's Counsel; knighted by James I 

Early philosophical works 1603- 

Hampton Court Conference 

f'" Marlowe, Dr. Faustus 

Cervantes, Don Quixote^ Part I 

Advancement of Learning 

Gunpowder Plot 

Bacon's marriage to Alice Barnham 

Bacon Solicitor-General 

Colonization of Virginia 

Milton born 

De Sapientia Veterum 

Galileo discovers Jupiter's moons 

Assassination of Henry IV 

Kepler's law^s known in England 

Death of Bacon's mother 

Publication of Authorized Version of the Bible 

Second edition of Essays 

Bacon Attorney-General 

Napier invents Logarithms 

Bacon chief prosecutor at trial of Somerset 

Bacon Privy Councilor 

Death of Shakespeare 

Death of Cervantes 

Fall of Coke ' 
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Bacon Lord Keeper 1617 

Lord Chancellor and Baron Verulam 1618 

Beginning of Thirty Years* War 1618 

Bacon took court side in prosecution of Raleigh (161 8), of 

Suffolk (1619), and of Yelverton 1620 

Novum Organum 1620 

First Puritan emigration to America 1620 

Bacon Viscount St. Albans January, 1620-162 1 

Bacon's trial and confession 1621 

Life of Henry VII 1622 

De Augmentis Scientiarum 1623 

Translation of certain Psalms 1624 

Apophthegms New and Old 1624 

Death of James I 1625 

Third edition of Essays 1625 

Bacon's death April 9, 1626 



IIL OPINIONS CONCERNING BACON. 
(NiCHOL, Francis Bacon^ pp. 18, 19.) 

In Bacon, as far as was possible in one man, the learn- 
ing of the age met and mingled. All the Romance — />., 
at that date all the literary — languages of Europe were 
part of his province. In his pages all the classics — save 
Homer and the Greek dramatists — are rifled to enrich 
the * Globus Intellectualis.* All the philosophies of the 
West, and most of the little then known of science, come 
within his ken. His criticisms of history are generally 
sound, as are his references to the dicta and methods of 
previous authors, and his quotations, though somewhat 
overlaid, are always illuminating. He had no pretension 
to the minute scholarship of a Casaubon or a Scaliger ; but 
his grasp of the Latin tongue was firm, and his use of it 
facile. It is in the influence of Italy, ancient and mod- 
ern, over his thought, that we find him as emphatically a 
child of the Renaissance as was Leonardo da Vinci. Of 
its physical and emotional excesses, whether of love, hate, 
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cruelty, or violence, he had no touch ; but in its love of 
letters and discovery, in its revolt from stereotyped 
restraints, its seeking after the substance of the new, 
incongruously at times tempered by reverence for the 
forms of the old, he was the greatest of the heirs of the 
movement. We shall have to note again how much he 
owed to the ancient philosophies he formally assailed ; 
his acceptance of their political ideas is almost unre- 
served. Bacon's whole conception of a State — its relation 
to the individual ; its supreme authority ; the subordina- 
tion of classes within its bounds; its proper attitude to 
other nations, of war, finance, commerce ; its cultivation 
of art and science — is Greek to the core. His idea of a 
State religion, which he would at once reform and assert, 
and of the limits of dissent and conformity, recalls the 
Laws of Plato. His continually recurring standard of 
life, in all public and private relations, is neither more 
nor less than Aristotle's * Golden Mean.' Passing from 
theory to practical details. Bacon takes, with considerable 
modifications no doubt, but yet in the main he takes his 
model from nearer and more questionable authorities — 
those of Rome grown crafty in her decline, of Florence 
struggling in vain against her t3n:ants, from the historians 
of the Renaissance itself — Guicciardini and Machiavel. 

(Huxley, in Fortnightly Review 29. 175, 183-185.) 

I know not what may be the opinion of those who are 
competent to judge of the labors of Euclid, or of Hippar- 
chus, or of Archimedes; but I think that the question 
which will rise to the lips of the biological student, fresh 
from the study of the works of Galen, is rather, How did 
these men, with their imperfect appliances, attain so vast 
a measure of success 1 In truth, it is in the Greek world 
that we must seek, not only the predecessors, but the 
spiritual progenitors, of modern men of science. The 
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slumbering aptitude of Western Europe for physical inves- 
tigation was awakened by the importation of Greek knowl- 
edge and of Greek method ;• and modern anatomists and 
physiologists are but the heirs of Galen, who have turned 
to good account the patrimony bequeathed by him to the 
civilized world. . . . 

I proposed at the outset of this essay to say something 
about the method of inquiry which Harvey pursued, and 
which guided him throughout his successful career of 
discovery. 

It is, I believe, a cherished belief of Englishmen that 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, and sometime Lord 
Chancellor of England, invented that * Inductive Philoso- 
phy ' of which they speak with almost as much respect as 
they do of Church and State ; and that, if it had not been 
for this * Baconian induction,' science would never have 
extricated itself from the miserable condition in which it 
was left by a set of hair-splitting folk, known as the ancient 
Greek philosophers. To be accused of departing from 
the canons of the Baconian philosophy is almost as bad 
as to be charged with forgetting your aspirates; it is 
understood as a polite way of saying that you are an 
entirely absurd speculator. 

Now the Novum Organon was published in 1620, while 
Harvey began to teach the doctrine of the circulation in 
his public lectures in 16 19. Acquaintance with the 
* Baconian induction,* therefore, could not have had much 
to do with Harvey's investigations. The Exercitatio, how- 
ever, was not published till 1628. Do we find in it any 
trace of the influence of the Novum Organon 1 Absolutely 
none. So far from indulging in the short-sighted and pro- 
foundly unscientific depreciation of the ancients in which 
Bacon indulges, Harvey invariably speaks of them with 
that respect which the faithful and intelligent study of the 
fragments of their labors that remain to us must inspire 
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in every one who is practically acquainted with the diffi- 
culties with which they had to contend, and which they 
so often mastered. And, as to method, Harvey's method 
is the method of Galen, the method of Realdus Columbus, 
the method of Galileo, the method of every genuine worker 
in science either in the past or the present. On the other 
hand, judged strictly by the standard of his own time, 
Bacon's ignorance of the progress which science had up 
to that time made, is only to be equaled by his insolence 
towards men in comparison with whom he was the merest 
sciolist. Even when he has some hearsay knowledge of 
what has been done, his want of acquaintance with the 
facts, and his abnormal deficiency in what I may call the 
scientific sense, prevent him from divining its importance. 
Bacon could see nothing remarkable in the chief contribu- 
tions to science of Copernicus, or of Kepler, or of Galileo ; 
Gilbert, his fellow-countryman, is the subject of a sneer ; 
while Galen is bespattered with a shower of impertinences, 
which reach their climax in the epithets * puppy* and 
* plague.' 

I venture to think that if Francis Bacon, instead of 
spending his time in fabricating fine phrases about the 
advancement of learning, in order to play, with due pomp, 
the part which he assigned to himself of 'trumpeter' of 
science, had put himself under Harvey's instruction, and 
had applied his quick wit to discover and methodize the 
logical process which underlaid \jic\ the work of that 
consummate investigator, he would have employed his 
time to better purpose ; and, at any rate, would not have 
deserved the just but sharp judgment which follows : 
*that his [Bacon's] method is impracticable cannot, I 
think, be denied, if we reflect, not only that it never has 
produced any result, but also that the process by which 
scientific truths have been established cannot be so pre- 
sented as even to appear to be in accordance with it.* I 
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quote from one of Mr. Ellis's contributions to the great 
work of Bacon's most learned, competent, and impartial 
biographer, Mr. Spedding. 

Few of Harvey's sayings are recorded, but Aubrey tells 
us that some one having enlarged upon the merits of the 
Baconian philosophy in his presence, * Yes,' said Harvey, 
* he writes philosophy like a Chancellor.' On which pithy 
reply diverse persons will put diverse interpretations. 
The illumination of experience may possibly tempt a 
modern follower of Harvey to expound the dark saying 
thus : * So this servile courtier, this intriguing politician, 
this unscrupulous lawyer, this witty master of phrases, 
proposes to teach me my business in the intervals of his. 
I have borne with Riolan, let me also be patient with 
him ' ; at any rate, I have no better reading to offer. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, the future of physical science was 
safe enough in the hands of Gilbert, Galileo, Harvey, 
Descartes, and the noble army of investigators who flocked 
to their standard, and followed up the advance of their 
leaders. I do not believe that their wonderfully rapid 
progress would have been one whit retarded if the Novum 
Organon had never seen the light ; while, if Harvey's little 
Exercise had been lost, physiology would have stood still 
until another Harvey was born into the world. 

(Brewster, Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton 2. 404-406.) 

The process of Lord Bacon was, we believe, never tried 
by any philosopher but himself. As the subject of its 
application, he selected that of heat. With his usual 
erudition, he collected all the facts which science could 
supply ; he arranged them in tables ; he cross-questioned 
them with all the subtlety of a pleader ; he combined them 
with all the sagacity of a judge ; and he conjured them by 
all the magic of his exclusive processes. But, after all 
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this display of physical logic, nature thus interrogated was 
still silent. The oracle which he had himself established 
refused to give its responses, and the ministering priest 
was driven with discomfiture from his shrine. This 
example, in short, of the application of his system, will 
remain to future ages as a memorable instance of the 
absurdity of attempting to fetter discovery by any artificial 
rules. 

Nothing even in mathematical science can be more 
certain than that a collection of scientific facts are of 
themselves incapable of leading to discovery, or to the 
determination of general laws, unless they contain the 
predominating fact or relation in which the discovery 
mainly resides. A vertical column of arch-stones pos- 
sesses more strength than the materials arranged in an 
arch without the keystone. However nicely they are 
adjusted, and however nobly the arch may spring, it 
never can possess either equilibrium or stability. In 
this comparison all the facts are supposed to be neces- 
sary to ,jtl:^ Qpal^xesuU ; but, in the inductive method, it 
is impos^'^^i "i^scertain the relative importance of any 
facts, or ev^ j» Jtermine if the facts have any value at 

all, till the mastei-fact which constitutes the discovery has 
crowned the zealous efforts of the aspiring philosopher. 
The mind then returns to the dark and barren waste over 
which it has been hovering ; and by the guidance of this 
single torch it embraces, under the comprehensive grasp 
of general principles, the multifarious and insulated phe- 
nomena which had formerly neither value nor connexion. 
Hence it must be obvious to the most superficial thinker 
that discovery consists in the detection of some concealed 
relation — some deep-seated affinity which baffles ordinary 
research, or in the discovery of some simple fact which is 
connected by slender ramifications with the subject to be 
investigated ; but which, when once detected, carries us 
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back by its divergence to all the phenomena which it 
embraces and explains. 

In order to give additional support to these views, it 
would be interesting to ascertain the general character of 
the process by which a mind of acknowledged power actu- 
ally proceeds in the path of successful inquiry. The his- 
tory of science does not furnish us with much information 
on this head, and if it is to be found at all, it must be 
gleaned from the biographies of eminent men. Whatever 
this process may be in its details, if it has any, there can- 
not be the slightest doubt that in its generalities at least 
it is the very reverse of the method of induction. The 
impatience of genius spurns the restraints of mechanical 
rules, and never will submit to the plodding drudgery of 
inductive discipline. The discovery of a new fact unfits 
even a patient mind for deliberate inquiry. Conscious of 
having added to science what had escaped the sagacity 
of former ages, the ambitious discoverer invests his new 
acquisition with an importance which does not belong to 
it. He imagines a thousand consequences to flow from 
his discovery; he forms innumerable th&4p|^C4dxplain 
it ; and he exhausts his fancy in tryir^&32 VS possible 
relations to recognized difficulties and unexplained facts. 
The reins, however, thus freely given to his imagination, 
are speedily drawn up. His wildest conceptions are all 
subjected to the rigid test of experiment, and he has thus 
been hurried by the excursions of his own fancy into new 
and fertile paths, far removed from ordinary observation. 
Here the peculiar character of his own genius displays 
itself by the invention of methods of trying his own spec- 
ulatimis, and he is thus often led to new discoveries far 
more important and general than that by which he began 
his inquiry. For a confirmation of these views, we may 
refer to the History of Kepler's Discoveries ; and if we 
do not recognize them to the same extent in the labors 
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of Newton, it is because he kept back his discoveries till 
they were nearly perfected, and therefore withheld the 
successive steps of his inquiries. 

(Abbott, Francis Bacon, pp. 333-339.) 

Although Bacon always speaks of his own philosophy 
as quite new and different from all philosophic systems 
that had gone before, yet he was at least partially aware 
that, on its negative side, and in its protest against exces- 
sive deference to the authority of Aristotle, his work had 
been anticipated. He had entered into the fruits of the 
labors of many predecessors, some of whom are men- 
tioned in his pages ; and without a brief review of their 
work, it would be difficult to realize the nature of the task 
he undertook. 

As early as the thirteenth century his namesake, Roger 
Bacon (born about 12 14), had protested against the Aris- 
totelian despotism, in behalf of a new learning which 
should be based on experience and should produce fruit. 
In language which reminds us of Francis Bacon's Idols^ he 
imputes ^u|i^n ignorance to four causes : authority, cus- 
tom, popular opinion, and the pride of supposed knowl- 
edge. Nor could the author of the Novum Organutn have 
uttered a more confident prediction of the results to be 
^ expected from the practical application of the New Learn- 
ing than is found in the passage where Roger Bacon 
declares that, as Aristotle by ways of wisdom gave Alex- 
ander the kingdom of the world, so Science can enable 
the Church to triumph over Antichrist by disclosing the 
secrets of nature and art. 

But the Schoolmen were too strong for Roger Bacon. 
Beginning with John Scotus Erigena in the ninth century, 
and ending with William of Ockham in the fourteenth, 
these philosophers made it their endeavor to arrange and 
support the orthodox doctrine of the Church in accordance 
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with the rules and methods of the Aristotelian dialectics ; 
and at the very time when Roger Bacon was rebelling 
against the yoke, Thomas Aquinas was riveting it more 
firmly than ever by fashioning the tenets of Aristotle into 
that fixed form in which they became the great impedi- 
ments to the progress of knowledge. The adoption of 
the Aristotelian philosophy by the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan Orders in the form in which Aquinas had system- 
atized it, helped to defer for three centuries the reform 
which Roger Bacon was already urging as a crying neces- 
sity. Pasturing, and content to pasture, on Aristotle 
instead of Nature, the Schoolmen despised experiment 
and observation. It was such students as these whom 
Francis Bacon likened, not to the bees, who mold what 
they gather, nor even to the ants, who at least collect, 
but to the spiders, evolving unsubstantial theory from 
self-extracted argument. 

Yet during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries theoret- 
ical innovation and practical reform were in secret mutiny, 
preparing the way for the open revolt against Aristotle and 
his viceroy of Aquinum. During these two centuries the 
fundamental doctrines of mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, 
magnetism, and chemistry were established and pro- 
mulgated; and their startling and irrefutable results 
forced on men's minds the power given to mankind 
over nature by the New Philosophy. Over these fresh 
provinces of learning, since Aristotle had not discovered 
them, Aristotle could claim no dominion. In this revo- 
lution the principal part was played by a class described 
by Whewell as the * Practical Reformers ' ; but to Francis 
Bacon they were comparatively unknown and unappre- 
ciated, and we will therefore give precedence to that 
other class which receives more frequent and prominent 
mention in his works, and which may be called the class 
of * Theoretical Innovators.' 
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Telesius (Bemardinus), born in 1508, in his treatise on 
the Nature of Things (1565), says: *The construction of 
the world, and the magnitude and nature of the bodies 
in it, are not to be investigated by reasoning, as was done 
by the ancients ; but they are to be apprehended by the 
sense, and collected from the things themselves.' He 
complains that his predecessors in philosophy, during 
their laborious examinations of the world, * appear never 
to have looked at it, but to have made an arbitrary world 
of their own. We then, not relying on ourselves, and of 
a duller intellect than they, propose to turn our regard to 
the world itself and its facts.' But the execution of his 
work was not equal to his conception of it ; and we find 
him deserting the path of experiment, and falling into the 
old track of assumptions. Ramus (born in 15 15) main- 
tained as his thesis, when proceeding to his degree of 
Master of Arts in Paris (1535), that *all that Aristotle 
has said is not true.* In 1543 he published his System of 
Logic, with animadversions upon Aristotle. After being 
deprived of his professorship and restored, he was put to 
death in 1572, during the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
day. Campanella (who was born in 1568, and died in 
1639) warns men against mere books and definitions, 
proclaiming his own resolution to 'compare books with 
that first and original writing, the world,' and declaring 
that men must begin to reason from sensible things : 
* definition is the end and epilogue of Science.' 

Among the * Practical Reformers,' Leonardo da Vinci 
(145 2-1 5 1 9) is the first who took the true view of the 
laws of equilibrium of the lever in the most general case. 
He anticipates Francis Bacon in his remarks on experi- 
ment : * The interpreter of the artifices of Nature is 
Experience, who is never deceived. We must begin 
from experiment, and try to discover the reason.* Coper- 
nicus (1543), in his Revolution of the Heavenly Bodies^ 
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introduced the heliocentric theory, though (and this must 
be borne in mind when we discuss Bacon's rejection of the 
Copernican system) he nowhere asserts that it is a certain 
truth, but merely describes it as * a better explanation of 
the revolution of the celestial orbs/ 

Tycho Brahd (i 560-1601), the prince of observers, 
without a telescope, and with a globe no bigger than 
his fist, detected the errors of existing astronomical 
tables, and by his mechanical skill in the construction 
of instruments discovered the means of remedying these 
errors ; and to his observations we owe the deduction of 
the real laws of a planet's motion by Kepler (1609-16 18), 
and of the fundamental law of attraction by Newton 
(1687). Though he rejected the Copernican theory (a 
very different theory then from the theory as modified 
by Newton) he discovered that the old Ptolemaic spheres 
of the planets and of the Primum Mobile could not pos- 
sibly be solid ; and thus he struck the first decisive blow 
against the Ptolemaic system. 

Napier (1550-1617) by the publication (16 14) of his 
Logarithmic Tables — on which he was busied before 
1594, but of which Francis Bacon never appears to have 
had any knowledge — bestowed on astronomy a benefit 
which has been described by Laplace as * doubling the 
life of astronomers by reducing to a few days the labor of 
many months.' 

Galileo (i 564-1642), by his experiment from the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa (before 1592), disproved the Aristotelian 
doctrine that bodies fall quickly or slowly in proportion 
to their weight. Rebuking the * paper philosophers ' who 
thought that philosophy could be studied like the jEneid 
or the Odyssey, he employs the same language as Campa- 
nella concerning the Book of the Universe : * Philosophy 
is written in that great book, I mean the Universe, which 
is constantly open before our eyes; but it cannot be 
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understood except we first know the language and learn 
the characters in which it is written.' But more effective 
than his sublimest denunciations of paper philosophy was 
his invention of the thermometer (before 1597), and the 
construction of his wonder-working telescope in 1609. 

Gilbert (i 540-1 603), physician to Queen Elizabeth and 
author of a treatise On the Magnet (1600), deserves spe- 
cial attention as being not only the contemporary, but 
also the countryman, of Francis Bacon. Like Bacon, he 
strongly maintains the superiority of experimental knowl- 
edge ; like Bacon, he desires to see more fruit from phi- 
losophy ; and, like him, he also inveighs against Aristotle 
and Galen as the two Lords of Philosophy, worshiped 
as false gods ; but he differs from Bacon in consistently 
adhering to the Copernican system of astronomy, reject- 
ing the Ptolemaic as absurd. Galileo writes of him, *I 
extremely admire and envy this author,* and Whewell 
(from whom this sketch is taken) declares that his work 
*• contains all the fundamental facts of Magnetism so fully 
stated that we have at this day little to add to them ' ; 
but to Francis Bacon, impatiently aspiring after vast and 
general conclusions, Gilbert's researches seemed petty 
and narrow; and for some faint praise of this original 
worker he takes ample compensation by declaring that 
Gilbert has so lost himself in his subject that 'he has 
himself become a magnet' 

From this brief summary of the thoughts and works 
of the Theoretical Innovators and the Practical Reform- 
ers, it will be seen that Francis Bacon (1561-1626), being 
in his early manhood the contemporary of Galileo, Tycho 
Brahd, and Kepler, and of his own countrymen, Gilbert 
and Napier, was living in the midst of an intellectual rev- 
olution which had already almost shaken off the yoke of 
the tyrant Aristotle, and was preparing to set up Experi- 
ence on the vacated throne. 
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But the new de facto government was not yet recog- 
nized by the outside world, and was suspected by many 
who spoke authoritatively as the appointed champions 
of Religion. At this particular time, therefore, there was 
need of some herald of Philosophy to proclaim the new 
kingdom, and to summon the world to a solemn corona- 
tion of the new sovereign. * I am but a trumpeter, not a 
combatant,' writes the author of the De Augmentis ; and 
whatever more he did or failed to do, certainly he suc- 
ceeded in sounding forth through the civilized world a 
note of triumph, preparing the way for the welcome of 
the New Philosophy by men of letters,' by men of the 
world, by prelates, nobles, and kings. 

Neither the tone, nor the merits, nor the results of 
Bacon's philosophical works will be appreciated by any 
who have not learned to sympathize with the social 
timidity of the discoverers in the sixteenth, and even in 
the seventeenth centuries. Fundamental innovations in 
Natural Philosophy were at that time regarded with 
something of the fear and hatred inspired by theological 
heresies. Galileo (1597) writes to Kepler that he had 
personally adopted the Copernican system some years 
before, but that he continued to teach in public the Ptolemaic 
system. Even as late as 1628, not in Italy but in Eng- 
land, and not dealing with Astronomy (which might have 
seemed a Biblical province) but with the circulation of 
the blood, Harvey writes : * So new and unheard of are 
my discoveries that I not only anticipate some evil from 
the envy of particular persons, but even dread incurring 
the enmity of all.' 

Hence, in part, may we explain Bacon's anxiety to 
obtain a peaceable entrance for his philosophy, and his 
desire to gain the help of kings, nobles, and bishops ; 
hence his various literary experiments, anonymous or 
otherwise, some attacking the old philosophy, some 
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recommending the new; some abstruse, some popular; 
some directly and avowedly philosophical, some (as for 
example the Wisdom of the Ancients) indirectly suggest- 
ing his philosophic tenets or (as in the New Atlantis or 
the Redargutio Philosophiarum) blending his view with a 
mixture of attractive fiction. To express his conciliatory 
purpose, he frequently uses an illustration derived from 
the peaceable occupation of Italy by the French under 
Charles VIII. As those invaders had no need to fight, 
but only to * chalk up quarters* for their troops, so he 
hopes to find * chalked up quarters * for the New Philos- 
ophy in the hearts of men. 

The absence of encouragement for scientific work, and 
the isolation of scientific workers, were other disadvan- 
tages against which Bacon had to contend : and hence in 
the Advancement of Learning ^^ shall find him advocating 
the endowment of readers in sciences and the provision 
of expenses for experiments, and by his last will attempt- 
ing to supply this deficiency. He dislikes the religious 
controversies of the day, among other reasons because 
they divert the minds of men from science, and, in his 
earnest desire for a theological peace, he compares him- 
self to the miller of Huntingdon, who 'prayed for peace 
among the willows that his water might have the more 
work.' Gilbert, Napier, Harriot, and in later times Har- 
vey, found it necessary to prosecute their studies abroad. 
Of English scientific isolation Bacon himself presents a 
striking and blamable instance ; for he appears to have 
known nothing of the results of Kepler's calculations, 
nor of Napier's logarithms, nor of Galileo's experiments 
on falling bodies. Harriot is a still more striking instance 
of this isolation, not indeed that, like Bacon, he is igno- 
rant, but rather that he is ignored. Not till 1788 was it 
ascertained from the inspection of his papers that he had 
been the first to discover the solar spots, and that he 
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had observed the satellites of Jupiter simultaneously with 
Galileo. For the leisure necessary for these researches 
he was indebted to the Earl of Northumberland, who, 
besides maintaining many other learned men, had settled 
on him a pension of ;£"3oo a year. Concerning this great 
mathematician Bacon makes a note in his Comtnentarius 
Solutus ; but it is merely to the effect that he is * inclined 
to experiments.' We cannot be surprised if hereafter we 
find Bacon — in his keen realization of the evils arising 
from the isolation of the laborers in the field of science — 
laying great, and perhaps too great, stress on the advan- 
tages to be expected from systematic division of labor 
and co-operation. 

(Weld, History of the Royal Society i. 57-59, 62-63.) 

But it must not be forgotten how much is due to Lord 
Bacon, who died only thirty-six years before the incorpo- 
ration of the Royal Society. With a comprehensive and 
commanding mind, patient in inquiry, subtile in discrimi- 
nation, neither affecting novelty nor idolizing antiquity, 
Bacon formed, and in a great measure executed, his great 
work on the Instauration of the Sciences^ which being 
clearly connected in its main features with the Royal 
Society, connects itself with our inquiry. The design 
was divided into six capital divisions. The first proposes 
a general survey of human knowledge, and is executed in 
the admirable treatise. The Advancement of Learning, In 
this Lord Bacon critically examines the state of learning 
in its various branches at that period, observes and points 
out defects and errors, and then suggests proper means 
for supplying omissions and rectifying mistakes. 

The second and the most considerable part is the 
Novum Organumy in which the author, rejecting syllo- 
gism as a mere instrument of disputation, and putting no 
trust in the hypothetical systems of ancient philosophy. 
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recommends the more slow but more satisfactory method 
of induction, which subjects natural objects to the test of 
observation and experience, and subdues nature by experi- 
ment and inquiry. It will be seen how rigidly the early 
Fellows of the Royal Society followed Bacon's advice. 

The third part of the work is the Sylva Sylvarum^ or 
history of nature, which furnishes materials for a natural 
and experimental history, embracing all the phenomena 
of the universe. 

The fourth part, or Scala Intellectus^ sets forth the steps 
or gradations by which the understanding may regularly 
ascend in philosophical inquiries, and is evidently in- 
tended as a particular application and illustration of the 
author's method of philosophizing. 

The fifth part, or Anticipationes Fhilosophice Secundce, 
was designed to contain philosophical hints and sugges- 
tions ; but nothing of this remains, except the title and 
scheme. 

The sixth portion was intended to exhibit the universal 
principles of natural knowledge deduced from experi- 
ments, in a regular and complete system ; but this the 
author despaired of being himself able to accomplish. 
Having laid the foundation of a grand and noble edifice, 
he left the superstructure to be completed by the labors 
of future philosophers. . . . 

It is, however, in his Neiv Atlantis that we have the 
plan of such an institution as the Royal Society more 
distinctly set forth. . . , 

Boyle, in his voluminous works, which extend to five 
large folios, frequently commemorates and honors the 
name of Bacon. In his treatise on the Mechanical Origin 
of Heat and Cold he tells us that * Bacon was the first 
among the moderns who handled the doctrine of heat 
like an experimental philosopher * ; in his Considerations 
touching Experimental Essays in General^ that * he had 
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made considerable collections, with the view of following 
up Bacon's plan of a natural history ' ; in his Experiments 
and Observations touching Cold he extols Bacon as * the 
great ornament and guide of the philosophical historians 
of nature'; in his Excellency of Theology he says that 
Bacon was * the great restorer of physics, and had traced 
out the most useful way to make discoveries * ; and he 
writes in his Essay on the Usefulness of Experimental 
Philosophy y * it was owing to the sagacity and freedom of 
Lord Bacon that men were then pretty well enabled both 
to make discoveries and to remove the impediments that 
had hitherto kept physics from being useful.* 

Various other writers of this period might be quoted, 
who pay grateful homage to Bacon for the service he 
rendered to science, some calling him the * Patriarch of 
Experimental Philosophy.' * If,' says Dr. Whewell, * we 
must select some one philosopher as the hero of the rev- 
olution in scientific method, beyond all doubt Francis 
Bacon must occupy the place of honor.' 

(Herschel, Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 

Philosophy^ pp. 113-116.) 

By the discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, 
the errors of the Aristotelian philosophy were effectually 
overturned on a plain appeal to the facts of nature ; but 
it remained to show, on broad and general principles, how 
and why Aristotle was in the wrong ; to set in evidence 
the peculiar weakness of his method of philosophizing, 
and to substitute in its place a stronger and better. This 
important task was executed by Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, who will therefore justly be looked upon in all 
future ages as the great reformer of philosophy, though 
his own actual contributions to the stock of physical 
truths were small, and his ideas of particular points 
strongly tinctured with mistakes and errors, which were 
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the fault rather of the general want of physical informa- 
tion of the age than of any narrowness of view on his 
own part ; and of this he was fully aware. It has been 
attempted by some to lessen the merit of this great 
achievement by showing that the inductive method had 
been practised in many instances, both ancient and 
modem, by the mere instinct of mankind ; but it is not 
the introduction of inductive reasoning, as a new and 
hitherto untried process, which characterizes the Baconian 
philosophy, but his keen perception, and his broad and 
spirit-stirring, almost enthusiastic, announcement of its 
paramount importance as the alpha and omega of science, 
as the grand and only chain for the linking together of 
physical truths, and the eventual key to every discovery 
and every application. Those who would deny him his 
just glory on such grounds would refuse to Jenner or to 
Howard their civic crowns because a few farmers in a 
remote province had, time out of mind, been acquainted 
with vaccination, or philanthropists in all ages had occa- 
sionally visited the prisoner in his dungeon. 

An immense impulse was now given to science, and it 
seemed as if the genius of mankind, long pent up, had at 
length rushed eagerly upon Nature, and commenced with 
one accord the great work of turning up her hitherto 
unbroken soil, and exposing the treasures so long con- 
cealed. A general sense now prevailed of the poverty 
and insufficiency of existing knowledge in matters of fact ; 
and as information flowed fast in, an era of excitement and 
wonder commenced, to which the annals of mankind had 
furnished nothing similar. It seemed, too, as if Nature 
herself seconded the impulse; and, while she supplied 
new and extraordinary aids to those senses which were 
henceforth to be exercised in her investigation — while 
the telescope and the microscope laid open the infinite in 
both directions — as if to call attention to her wonders. 
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and signalize the epoch, she displayed the rarest, the most 
splendid and mysterious, of all astronomical phenomena, 
the appearance and subsequent total extinction of a new 
and brilliant fixed star, twice within the lifetime of Galileo 
himself. 

The immediate followers of Bacon and Galileo ran- 
sacked all nature for new and surprising facts, with some- 
thing of that craving for the marvelous which might be 
regarded as a remnant of the age of alchemy and natural 
magic, but which, under proper regulation, is a most pow- 
erful and useful stimulus to experimental inquiry. Boyle, 
in particular, seemed animated by an enthusiasm of 
ardor which hurried him from subject to subject, and 
from experiment to experiment, without a moment's inter- 
mission, and with a sort of undistinguishing appetite ; 
while Hooke (the contemporary, and almost the worthy 
rival, of Newton) carried a keener eye of scrutinizing rea- 
son into a range of research even yet more extensive. As 
facts multiplied, leading phenomena became more promi- 
nent, laws began to emerge, and generalizations to com- 
mence ; and so rapid was the career of discovery, so 
signal the triumph of the inductive philosophy, that a 
single generation, and the efforts of a single mind, sufficed 
for the establishment of the system of the universe on a 
basis never after to be shaken. 

(Ellis, General Preface to the Philosophical Works (Works of 
Francis Bacon^ ed. Ellis, Spedding, and Heath, i. 63-65, 67).) 

Bacon has been likened to the prophet who from Mount 
Pisgah surveyed the Promised Land, but left it for others 
to take possession of. Of this happy image perhaps part 
of the felicity was not perceived by its author. For 
though Pisgah was a place of large prospect, yet still the 
Promised Land was a land of definite extent and known 
boundaries, and moreover it was certain that after no 
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long time the chosen people would be in possession of it 
all. And this agrees with what Bacon promised to him- 
self and to mankind from the instauration of the sciences. 
A truer image of the progress of knowledge may be 
derived from the symbol which, though on other grounds, 
Bacon himself adopted. Those who strive to increase 
our knowledge of the outward universe may be said to 
put out upon an apparently boundless sea ; they dedicate 
themselves 

To unpathed waters — undreamed shores ; 

and though they have a good hope of success, yet they 
know they can subdue but a small part of the new world 
which lies before them. 

In this respect, then, as in others, the hopes of Francis 
Bacon were not destined to be fulfilled. It is neither to 
the technical part of his method nor to the details of his 
view of the nature and progress of science that his great 
fame is justly owing. His merits are of another kind. 
They belong to the spirit rather than to the positive 
precepts of his philosophy. 

He did good service when he declared, with all the 
weight of his authority and of his eloquence, that the 
true end of knowledge is the glory of the Creator and 
the relief of man's estate. The spirit of this declaration 
runs throughout his writings, and we trust has worked 
for good upon the generations by which they have been 
studied. And as he showed his wisdom in coupling 
together things divine and human, so has he shown it 
also in tracing the demarcation between them, and in 
rebuking those who by confounding religion and philos- 
ophy were in danger of making the one heretical, and 
the other superstitious. . . . 

The religious earnestness of Bacon's writings becomes 
more remarkable when we contrast it with the tone of the 
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most illustrious of his contemporaries. Galileo's works 
are full of insincere deference to authority, and of an 
affected disbelief in his own discoveries. Surely he who 
loves truth earnestly will be slow to believe that the cause 
of truth is to be served by irony. But we must not forget 
the difference between the circumstances in which the two 
men were placed. 

Next to his determination of the true end of natural 
philosophy, and of the relation in which it stands to 
natural and to revealed theology, we may place among 
Bacon's merits his clear view of the essential unity of 
science. He often insists on the importance of this idea, 
and has especially commended Plato and Parmenides for 
affirming ' that all things do by scale ascend to unity.' 
The Creator is holy in the multitude of his works, holy in 
their disposition, holy in their unity ; it is the prerogative 
of the doctrine of Forms to approach as nearly as possible 
towards the unity of Nature, and the subordinate science 
of Physics ought to contain two divisions relating to the 
same subject. One of these ought to treat of the first 
principles which govern all phenomena, and the other of 
the fabric of the universe. All classifications of the sci- 
ences ought to be as veins or markings, and not as sec- 
tions or divisions ; nor can any object of scientific inquiry 
be satisfactorily studied apart from the analogies which 
connect it with other similar objects. 

But the greatest of all the services which Bacon ren- 
dered to natural philosophy was that he perpetually 
enforced the necessity of laying aside all preconceived 
opinions and learning to be a follower of Nature. These 
counsels could not to their full extent be followed, nor has 
he himself attempted to do so. But they contain a great 
share of truth, and of truth never more needful than in 
Bacon's age. Before his time doubtless the authority of 
Aristotle, or rather that of the scholastic interpretation 
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of his philosophy, was shaken, if not overthrown. Never- 
theless the systematizing spirit of the schoolmen still 
survived, and of the reformers of philosophy not a 
few attempted to substitute a dogmatic system of their 
own for that from which they dissented. . . . 

Lastly, the tone in which Bacon spoke of the future 
destiny of mankind fitted him to be a leader of the age in 
which he lived. It was an age of change and of hope. 
Men went forth to seek in new-found worlds for the land 
of gold and for the fountain of youth ; they were told 
that yet greater wonders lay within their reach. They 
had burst the bands of old authority ; they were told to 
go forth from the cave where they had dwelt so long, and 
look on the light of heaven. It was also for the most 
part an age of faith ; and the new philosophy upset no 
creed, and pulled down no altar. It did not put the 
notion of human perfectibility in the place of religion, 
nor deprive mankind of hopes beyond the grave. On 
the contrary, it told its followers that the instauration of 
the sciences was the free gift of the God in whom their 
fathers had trusted — that it was only another proof of 
the mercy of Him whose mercy is over all his works. 

(Fowler, Bacon^ pp. 195-196, 201, 202.) 

In the Introduction to my Edition of the Novum Or- 
ganutn (§ 14), I have adduced a large number of testi- 
monies to the estimation in which Bacon's works on the 
reform of science and scientific method were held from 
the time of his contemporaries and immediate successors 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
* Baconian Philosophy ' and the * Baconian Method ' had 
come to be almost universally regarded as terms expressive 
of accurate and fruitful investigation in every department 
of science. These testimonies include those of Descartes, 
Mersenne, Gassendi, Peiresc, Du Hamel, Bayle, Voltaire, 
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Condillac, D'Alembert in France ; Vico in Italy ; Come- 
nius, Puifendorf, Leibnitz, Huygens, Morhof, Boerhaave, 
Buddaeus in Germany ; and, in England, the group of men 
who founded or were amongst the earliest members of the 
Royal Society, such as Wallis, Oldenburg, Glanvill, Hooke, 
and Boyle. Not only do these writers speak with approba- 
tion of Bacon's method, but most of them also furnish evi- 
dence of the impulse which he gave to scientific inquiry, 
and the direction which he impressed upon it. Indeed 
there can be little doubt that the foundation of the Royal 
Society in England — and possibly the same origin maybe 
assigned to some similar societies on the Continent — was 
due to the impulse given by Bacon to the study of experi- 
mental science, and the plans which he had devised for its 
prosecution. A review of the whole evidence leads me 
to the conclusion that there can be no question as to the 
reality, of his influence on the progress of science in the 
generation immediately succeeding his OAvn, though as to 
the extent and nature of that influence there is room for 
considerable difference of opinion. When we arrive at 
the end of the seventeenth century, a generation later, we 
are, in England at least, in the full tide of experimental 
research, and at that time, I believe, the value and influ- 
ence of Bacon's writings had come to be universally 
acknowledged. . . . 

To all these sources of influence we must add the mar- 
velous language in which Bacon often clothes his thoughts. 
His utterances are not infrequently marked with a gran- 
deur and solemnity of tone, a majesty of diction, which 
renders it impossible to forget, and difficult even to criti- 
cize them. He speaks as one having authority, and it is 
impossible to resist the magic of his voice. Whenever 
he wishes to be emphatic, there is a true ring of genius 
about all that he says. Hence, perhaps, it is that there 
is no author, unless it be Shakespeare, who is so easily 
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temembered or so frequently quoted. His phraseology, 
when most quaint, as in the case of the * Idols ' and the 
* Instances,' is often most attractive to the reader, and most 
persistent in its hold on the memory. Hence, too, per- 
haps, it is that there is no author so stimulating. Bacon 
might well be called the British Socrates. Even had his 
individual precepts been utterly worthless, many men must 
have owed their first impulse to the study of nature, or to 
independent investigation in general, to the terse and burn- 
ing words, issuing, as it were, from the lips of an irresist- 
ible commander, with which he urges them to the work. 

(Church, Bacon, pp. 182-184, 190-193-) 

The course which he marked out so laboriously and so 
ingeniously for Induction to follow was one which was 
found to be impracticable, and as barren of results as 
those deductive philosophies on which he lavished his 
scorn. He has left precepts and examples of what he 
meant by his cross-examining and sifting processes. As 
admonitions to cross-examine and to sift facts and phe- 
nomena they are valuable. Many of the observations 
and classifications are subtle and instructive. But in his 
hands nothing comes of them. They lead at the utmost 
to mere negative conclusions ; they show what a thing is 
not. But his attempt to elicit anything positive out of 
them breaks down, or ends at best in divinations and 
guesses, sometimes — as in connecting Heat and Motion 
— very near to later and more carefully grounded theo- 
ries, but always unverified. He had a radically false and 
mechanical conception, though in words he earnestly dis- 
claims it, of the way to deal with the facts of nature. He 
looked on them as things which told their own story, and 
suggested the questions which ought to be put to them ; 
and with this idea half his time was spent in collecting 
huge masses of indigested facts of the most various 
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authenticity and value, and he thought he was collecting 
materials which his method had only to touch in order to 
bring forth from them light and truth and power. He 
thought that, not in certain sciences, but in all, one set 
of men could do the observing and collecting, and another 
be set on the work of Induction and the discovery of * axi- 
oms.' Doubtless in the arrangement and sorting of them 
his versatile and ingenious mind gave itself full play ; he 
divides and distinguishes them into their companies and 
groups, different kinds of Motion, * Prerogative ' instances, 
with their long tale of imaginative titles. But we look in 
vain for any use that he was able to make of them, or even 
to suggest. Bacon never adequately realized that no pro- 
miscuous assemblage of even the most certain facts could 
ever lead to knowledge, could ever suggest their own inter- 
pretation, without the action on them of the living mind, 
without the initiative of an idea. In truth he was so afraid 
of assumptions and 'anticipations' and prejudices — his 
great bugbear was so much the ^ inteUectus sibi permissus^^ 
the mind given liberty to guess and imagine and theorize, 
instead of, as it ought, absolutely and servilely submitting 
itself to the control of facts — that he missed the true place 
of the rational and formative element in his account of 
Induction. He does tell us, indeed, that * truth emerges 
sooner from error than from confusion.' He indulges the 
mind, in the course of its investigation of * Instances,' with 
a first * vintage ' of provisional generalizations. But of the 
way in which the living mind of the discoverer works, with 
its ideas and insight, and thoughts that come no one knows 
whence, working hand in hand with what comes before 
the eye or is tested by the instrument, he gives us no pic- 
ture. Compare his elaborate investigation of the * Form 
of Heat,' in the Novum Organum^ with such a record of 
real inquiry as Wells' Treatise on De^Vy or Herschel's analy- 
sis of it in his Introduction to Natural Philosophy, And 
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of the difference of genius between a Faraday or a Newton 
and the crowd of average men who have used and finished 
off their work, he takes no account. Indeed, he thinks 
that for the future such difference is to disappear. . . . 

Two men stand out, * the masters of those who know,' 
without equals up to their time, among men — the Greek 
Aristotle and the Englishman Bacon. They agree in the 
universality and comprehensiveness of their conception 
of human knowledge ; and they were absolutely alone in 
their serious practical ambition to work out this concep- 
tion. In the separate departments of thought, of investi- 
gation, of art, each is left far behind by numbers of men, 
who in these separate departments have gone far deeper 
than they, have soared higher, have been more successful 
in what they attempted. But Aristotle first, and for his 
time more successfully, and Bacon after him, ventured on 
the daring enterprise of * taking all knowledge for their 
province ' ; and in this they stood alone. This present 
scene of man's existence, this that we call Nature, the 
stage on which mortal life begins and goes on and ends, 
the faculties with which man is equipped to act, to enjoy, 
to create, to hold his way amid or against the circum- 
stances and forces round him — this is what each wants 
to know, as thoroughly and really as can be. It is not to 
reduce things to a theory or a system that they look 
around them on the place where they find themselves 
with life and thought and power ; that were easily done, 
and has been done over and over again, only to prove 
its futility. It is to know, as to the whole and its parts, 
as men understand knowing in some one subject of suc- 
cessful handling, whether art or science or practical craft. 
This idea, this effort, distinguishes these two men. The 
Greeks — predecessors, contemporaries, successors of 
Aristotle — were speculators, full of clever and ingenious 
guesses, in which the amount of clear and certain fact 
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was in lamentable disproportion to the schemes blown up 
from it ; or they devoted themselves more profitably to 
some one or two subjects of inquiry, moral or purely 
intellectual, with absolute indifference to what might be 
asked, or what might be known, of the real conditions 
under which they were passing their existence. Some of 
the Romans, Cicero and Pliny, had encyclopaedic minds ; 
but the Roman mind was the slave of precedent, and was 
more than satisfied with partially understanding and neatly 
arranging what the Greeks had left. The Arabians looked 
more widely about them ; but the Arabians were essentially 
sceptics, and resigned subjects to the inevitable and the 
inexplicable ; there was an irony, open or covert, in their 
philosophy, their terminology, their transcendental mysti- 
cism, which showed how little they believed that they really 
knew. The vast and mighty intellects of the schoolmen 
never came into a real grapple with the immensity of the 
facts of the natural or even of the moral world; within 
the world of abstract thought, the world of language, with 
its infinite growths and consequences, they have never 
had their match for keenness, for patience, for courage, 
for inexhaustible toil ; but they were as much disconnected 
from the natural world, which was their stage of life, as if 
they had been disembodied spirits. The Renaissance 
brought with it not only the desire to know, but to know 
comprehensively and in all possible directions ; it brought 
with it temptations to the awakened Italian genius, re- 
newed, enlarged, refined, if not strengthened by its pas- 
sage through the Middle Ages, to make thought deal 
with the real, and to understand the scene in which men 
were doing such strange and wonderful things; but 
Giordano Bruno, Telesio, Campanella, and their fellows, 
were* not men capable of more than short flights, though 
they might be daring and eager ones. It required more 
thoroughness, more humble-minded industry, to match the 
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magnitude of the task. And there have been men of uni- 
versal minds and comprehensive knowledge since Bacon — 
Leibnitz, Goethe, Humboldt, men whose thoughts were at 
home everywhere where there was something to be known. 
But even for them the world of knowledge has grown too 
large. We shall never again see an Aristotle or a Bacon, 
because the conditions of knowledge have altered. Bacon, 
like Aristotle, belonged to an age of adventure, which went 
to sea little knowing whither it went, and ill furnished with 
knowledge and instruments. He entered with a vast and 
vague scheme of discovery on these unknown seas and 
new worlds which to us are familiar, and daily traversed 
in every direction. This new world of knowledge has 
turned out in many ways very different from what Aris- 
totle or Bacon purposed, and has been conquered by 
implements and weapons very different in precision and 
power from what they purposed to rely on. But the com- 
bination of patient and careful industry with the courage 
and divination of genius, in doing what none had done 
before, makes it equally stupid and idle to impeach their 
greatness. 

(Sprat, History of the Royal Society y third edition (1722), pp. 35, 36.) 

The third sort of new philosophers have been those 
who have not only disagreed from the ancients, but have 
also proposed to themselves the right course of slow and 
sure experimenting ; and have prosecuted it as far as the 
shortness of their own lives, or the multiplicity of their 
other affairs, or the narrowness of their fortunes, have 
given them leave. Such as these we are to expect to be 
but few ; for they must divest themselves of many vain 
conceptions, and overcome a thousand false images which 
lie like monsters in their way, before they can get as far 
as this. And of these I shall only mention one great 
man, who had the true imagination of the whole extent 
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of this enterprise, as it is now set on foot ; and that is the 
Lord Bacon, in whose books there are everywhere scat- 
tered the best arguments that can be produced for the 
defense of experimental philosophy, and the best direc- 
tions that are needful to promote it — all which he has 
already adorned with so much art that if my desires could 
have prevailed with some excellent friends of mine who 
engaged me to this work, there should have been no other 
preface to the History of the Royal Society but some of 
his writings. But methinks in this one man I do at once 
find enough occasion to admire the strength of human 
wit, and to bewail the weakness of a mortal condition. 
For is it not wonderful that he, who had run through all 
the degrees of that profession which usually takes up 
men's whole time, who had studied, and practised, and 
governed the common law, who had always lived in the 
crowd and borne the greatest burden of civil business, 
should yet find leisure enough for these retired studies to 
excel all those men who separate themselves for this very 
purpose? He was a man of strong, clear, and powerful 
imaginations; his genius was searching and inimitable; 
and of this I need give no other proof than his style itself, 
which, as for the most part it describes men's minds as 
well as pictures do their bodies, so it did his above all 
men living. The course of it vigorous and majestical ; 
the wit bold and familiar ; the comparisons fetched out 
of the way, and yet the more easy — in all expressing a 
soul equally skilled in men and nature. All this and much 
more is true of him, but yet his philosophical works do 
show that a single and busy hand can never grasp all this 
whole design of which we treat. His rules were admir- 
able, yet his history not so faithful as might have been 
wished in many places ; he seems rather to take all that 
comes than to choose, and to heap rather than to register. 
But I hope this accusation of mine can be no great injury 
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to his memory, seeing at the same time that I say he had 
not the strength of a thousand men, I do also allow him 
to have had as much as twenty. 



IV. TWO PRAYERS OF BACON.i 

1. The Student's Prayer. 

To God the Father, God the Word, God the Spirit, we 
pour forth most humble and hearty supplications that He, 
remembering the calamities of mankind and the pilgrimage 
of this our life, in which we wear out days few and evil, 
would please to open to us new refreshments out of the 
fountains of His goodness, for the alleviating of our mis- 
eries. This also we humbly and earnestly beg, that human 
things may not prejudice such as are divine ; neither that 
from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling 
of a greater natural light, anything of incredulity or intel- 
lectual night may arise in our minds towards the divine 
mysteries, but rather that by our mind thoroughly cleansed 
and purged from fancy and vanities, and yet subject and 
perfectly given up to the divine oracles, there may be given 
unto faith the things that are faith's. Amen. 

2. The Writer's Prayer. 

Thou, O Father, who gavest the visible light as the 
first-born of thy creatures, and didst pour into man the 
intellectual light as the top and consummation of thy 
workmanship, be pleased to protect and govern this work, 
which, coming from thy goodness, return eth to thy glory. 
Thou, after thou hadst reviewed the works which thy 
hands had made, beheldest that everything was very 
good, and thou didst rest with complacency in them. 



1 Works, ed. Ellis, Spedding, and Heath, 7. 259; cf. 4. 32. 
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But man, reflecting on the works which he had made, 
saw that all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and could 
by no means acquiesce in them. Wherefore if we labor 
in thy works with the sweat of our brows, thou wilt make 
us partakers of thy vision and thy Sabbath. We humbly 
beg that this mind may be steadfastly in us, and that thou, 
by our hands and also by the hands of others on whom 
thou shalt bestow the same spirit, wilt please to convey a 
largeti^ss of new alms to thy family of mankind. These 
things we commend to thy everlasting love, by our Jesus, 
thy Christ, God with us. Amen. 



,' 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF FRANCIS BACON 

OF THE 

PROFICIENCE AND ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING, DIVINE AND HUMAN. 



To THE King. 

There were under the Law, excellent king, both daily 
sacrifices and freewill offerings : the one proceeding upon 
ordinary observance, the other upon a devout cheerful- 
ness. In like manner there belongeth to kings from 
their servants both tribute of duty and presents of affec- 5 
tion. In the former of these I hope I shall not live to 
be wanting, according to my most humble duty and the 
good pleasure of Your Majesty's employments. For the 
latter I thought it more respective to make choice of 
some oblation which might rather refer to the propriety 10 
and excellency of your individual person than to the 
business of your crown and state. 

Wherefore representing Your Majesty many times unto 
my mind, and beholding you not with the inquisitive eye 
of presumption, to discover that which the Scripture xs 
telleth me is inscrutable, but with the observant eye of 
duty and admiration ; leaving aside the other parts of 
your virtue and fortune, I have been touched, yea and 
possessed, with an extreme wonder at those your virtues 
and faculties which the philosophers call intellectual : 20 
the largeness of your capacity, the faithfulness of your 
memory, the swiftness of your apprehension, the pene- 
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tration of your judgment, and the facility and order of 
your elocution. And I have often thought that, of all the 
persons living that I have known, Your Majesty were the 
best instance to make a man of Plato's opinion, that all 

5 knowledge is but remembrance, and that the mind of 
man by nature knoweth all things, and hath but her own 
native and original notions (which by the strangeness 
and darkness of this tabernacle of the body are seques- 
tered) again revived and restored ; such a light of nature 

xo I have observed in Your Majesty, and such a readiness to 
take flame and blaze from the least occasion presented, 
or the least spark of another's knowledge delivered. 
And as the Scripture saith of the wisest king, ' That his 
heart was as the sands of the sea,' which though it be 

x5 one of the largest bodies, yet it consisteth of the smallest 
and finest portions; so hath God given Your Majesty 
a composition of understanding admirable, being able 
to compass and comprehend the greatest matters, and 
nevertheless to touch and apprehend the least ; whereas 

ao it should seem an impossibility in nature for the same 
instrument to make itself fit for great and small works. 
And for your gift of speech, I call to mind what Cor- 
nelius Tacitus saith of Augustus Caesar: His styU of 
speech was flowing and prince-like} For, if we note it 

as well, speech that is uttered with labor and difficulty, or 
speech that savoreth of the affectation of art and pre- 
cepts, or speech that is framed after the imitation of 
some pattern of eloquence, though never so excellent — 
all this has somewhat servile, and holding of the subject. 

30 But Your Majesty's manner of speech is indeed prince- 
like, flowing as from a fountain, and yet streaming and 
branching itself into nature's order, full of facility and 
felicity, imitating none and inimitable by any. And as 



^ Augusto profluenSf et qua principem decerety eloquentia fuit 
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in your civil estate there appeareth to be an emulation 
and contention of Your Majesty's virtue with your fortune : 
— a virtuous disposition with a fortunate regiment ; a virtu- 
ous expectation, when time was, of your greater fortune, 
with a prosperous possession thereof in the due time ; a 5 
virtuous observation of the laws of marriage, with most 
blessed and happy fruit of marriage ; a virtuous and most 
Christian desire of peace, with a fortunate inclination in 
your neighbor princes thereunto ; — so likewise in these 
intellectual matters, there seemeth to be no less conten- 10 
tion between the excellency of Your Majesty's gifts of 
nature and the universality and perfection of your learn- 
ing. For I am well assured that this which I shall say 
is no amplification at all, but a positive and measured 
truth : which is, that there hath not been since Christ's 15 
time any king or temporal monarch which hath been so 
learned in all literature and erudition, divine and human. 
For let a man seriously and diligently revolve and peruse 
the succession of the emperors of Rome (of which Caesar 
the dictator, who lived some years before Christ, and 20 
Marcus Antoninus, were the best learned), and so de- 
scend to the emperors of Grecia, or of the West, and 
then to the lines of France, Spain, England, Scotland, 
and the rest, and he shall find this judgment is truly 
made. For it seemeth much in a king, if by the com- 25 
pendious extractions of other men's wits and labors he 
can take hold of any superficial ornaments and shows of 
learning, or if he countenance and prefer learning and 
learned men ; but to drink indeed of the true fountains 
of learning, nay, to have such a fountain of learning in 30 
himself, in a king, and in a king bom, is almost a miracle. 
And the more, because there is met in Your Majesty a 
rare conjunction as well of divine and sacred literature 
as of profane and human, so as Your Majesty standeth 
invested of that triplicity which in great veneration was 35 
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ascribed to the ancient Hermes : the power and fortune 
of a king, the knowledge and illumination of a priest, and 
the learning and universality of a philosopher. This pro- 
priety inherent and individual attribute in Your Majesty 

5 deserveth to be expressed, not only in the fame and admi- 
ration of the present time, nor in the history or tradition 
of the ages succeeding, but also in some solid work, fixed 
memorial, and immortal monument, bearing a character 
or signature both of the power of a king and the differ- 

lo ence and perfection of such a king. 

Therefore I did conclude with myself that I could not 
make imto Your Majesty a better oblation than of some 
treatise tending to that end, whereof the sum will consist 
of these two parts : the former concerning the excellency 

IS of learning and knowledge, and the excellency of the 
merit and true glory in the augmentation and propagation 
thereof; the latter, what the particular acts and works 
are which have been embraced and undertaken for the 
advancement of learning, and again what defects and 

9o undervalues I find in such particular acts ; to the end 
that though I cannot positively or affirmatively advise 
Your Majesty, or propound unto you framed particulars, 
yet I may excite your princely cogitations to visit the 
excellent treasure of your own mind, and thence to ex- 

as tract particulars for this purpose agreeable to your mag- 
nanimity and wisdom. 

In the entrance to the former of these — to clear the 
way, and, as it were, to make silence to have the true testi- 
monies concerning the dignity of learning to be better 
30 heard, without the interruption of tacit objections — I 
think good to deliver it from the discredits and disgraces 
which it hath received, all from ignorance, but ignorance 
severally disguised : appearing sometimes in the zeal and 
jealousy of divines, sometimes in the severity and arro- 
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gancy of politics, and sometimes in the errors and imper- 
fections of learned men themselves. 

I hear the former sort say that knowledge is of those 
things which are to be accepted of with great limitation 
and caution; that the aspiring to overmuch knowledge 5 
was the original temptation and sin whereupon ensued 
the fall of man ; that knowledge hath in it somewhat of 
the serpent, and therefore where it entereth into a man 
it makes him swell, — Knmvledge puffeth up; ^ that Solo- 
mon gives a censure, * That there is no end of making xo 
books, and that much reading is weariness of the flesh ; ' 
and again in another place, * That in spacious knowledge 
there is much contristation, and that he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth anxiety ; * that St. Paul gives a 
caveat, * That we be not spoiled through vain philos- 15 
ophy;' that experience demonstrates how learned men 
have been arch-heretics, how learned times have been 
inclined to atheism, and how the contemplation of second 
causes doth derogate from our dependence upon God, 
who is the First Cause. ao 

To discover then the ignorance and error of this opin- 
ion, and the misunderstanding in the grounds thereof, it 
may well appear these men do not observe or consider 
that it was not the pure knowledge of nature and univer- 
sality, a knowledge by the light whereof man did give as 
names unto other creatures in Paradise as they were 
brought before him, according unto their proprieties, 
which gave the occasion to the fall ; but it was the proud 
knowledge of good and evil, with an intent in man to 
give law unto himself and to depend no more upon God's 30 
commandments, which was the form of the temptation. 
Neither is it any quantity of knowledge, how great soever, 
that can make the mind of man to swell ; for nothing 
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can fill, much less extend, the soul of man, but God and 
the contemplation of God. And therefore Solomon, speak- 
ing of the two principal senses of inquisition, the eye and 
the ear, affirmeth that the eye is never satisfied with see- 

5 ing, nor the ear with hearing ; and if there be no fulness, 
then is the continent greater than the content. So of 
knowledge itself, and the mind of man, whereto the senses 
are but reporters, he defineth likewise in these words, 
placed after that calendar or ephemerides which he mak- 

»o eth of the diversities of times and seasons for all actions 
and purposes, and concludeth thus : * God hath made 
all things beautiful, or decent, in the true return of their 
seasons : Also he hath placed the world in man^s heart, 
yet cannot man find out the work which God worketh 

15 from the beginning to the end ; * declaring not obscurely 
that God hath framed the mind of man as a mirror or 
glass capable of the image of the universal world, and 
joyful to receive the impression thereof, as the eye joyeth 
to receive light ; and not only delighted in beholding the 

ao variety of things and vicissitude of times, but raised also 
to find out and discern the ordinances and decrees which 
throughout all those changes are infallibly observed. 
And although he doth insinuate that the supreme or sum- 
mary law of nature, which he calleth * The work which 

as God worketh from the beginning to the end,* is not pos- 
sible to be found out by man ; yet that doth not derogate 
from the capacity of the mind, but may be referred to 
the impediments, as of shortness of life, ill conjunction of 
labors, ill tradition of knowledge over from hand to hand, 

30 and many other inconveniences whereunto the condition 
of man is subject. For that nothing parcel of the world 
is denied to man*s inquiry and invention he doth in 
another place rule over, when he saith, 'The spirit of 
man is as the lamp of God, wherewith he searcheth the 

35 inwardness of all secrets.' If then such be the capacity 
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and receipt of the mind of man, it is manifest that there 
is no danger at all in the proportion or quantity of knowl- 
edge, how large soever, lest it should make it swell or 
out-compass itself; no, but it is merely the quality of 
knowledge, which be it in quantity more or less, if it be 5 
taken without the true corrective thereof, hath in it some 
nature of venom or malignity, and some effects of that 
venom, which is ventosity or swelling. This corrective 
spice, the mixture whereof maketh knowledge so sov- 
ran, is charity, which the apostle immediately addeth to to 
the former clause. For so he saith, ' knowledge bloweth 
up, but charity buildeth up ; ' not unlike unto that which 
he delivereth in another place : * If I spake,' saith he, 
'with the tongues of men and angels, and had not charity, 
it were but as a tinkling cymbal.' Not but that it is an 15 
excellent thing to speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, but because, if it be severed from charity, and 
not referred to the good of men and mankind, it hath 
rather a sounding and unworthy glory than a meriting 
and substantial virtue. And as for that censure of Solo- ao 
mon concerning the excess of writing and reading books, 
and the anxiety of spirit which redoundeth from knowl- 
edge, and that admonition of St. Paul, * That we be not 
seduced by vain philosophy;' — let those places be 
rightly understood, and they do indeed excellently set 25 
forth the true bounds and limitations whereby human 
knowledge is confined and circumscribed ; and yet with- 
out any such contracting or coarctation but that it may 
comprehend all the universal nature of things. For these 
limitations are three. The first, that we do not so place 30 
our felicity in knowledge, as we forget our mortality. 
The second, that we make application of our knowledge 
to give ourselves repose and contentment, and not dis- 
taste or repining. The third, that we do not presume by 
the contemplation of nature to attain to the mysteries of 35 
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God. For, as touching the first of these, Solomon doth 
excellently expound himself in another place of the same 
book, where he saith : * I saw well that knowledge reced- 
eth as far from ignorance as light doth from darkness, 

5 and that the wise man's eyes keep watch in his head, 
whereas the fool roundeth about in darkness ; but withal 
I learned that the same mortality involveth them both.* 
And for the second, certain it is there is no vexation or 
anxiety of mind which resulteth from knowledge, other- 

lowise than merely by accident; for all knowledge and 
wonder (which is the seed of knowledge) is an impres- 
sion of pleasure in itself. But when men fall to framing 
conclusions out of their knowledge, applying it to their 
particular, and ministering to themselves thereby weak 

15 fears or vast desires, there groweth that carefulness and 
trouble of mind which is spoken of; for then knowledge 
is no more a dry light} whereof Heraclitus the profound 
said. The dry light is the best soul;^ but it becometh a 
light charged with moisture^ being steeped and infused 

30 in the humors of the affections. And as for the third point, 
it deserveth to be a little stood upon, and not to be 
lightly passed over. For if any man shall think by view 
and inquiry into these sensible and material things to 
attain that light whereby he may reveal unto himself the 

35 nature or will of God, then indeed is he spoiled by vain 
philosophy; for the contemplation of God's creatures 
and works produceth (having regard to the works and 
creatures themselves) knowledge ; but, having regard to 
God, no perfect knowledge, but wonder, which is broken 

30 knowledge. And therefore it was n\03t aptly said by one 
of Plato's school, 'That the sense of man carrieth a 
resemblance with the sun, which, as we see, openeth and 
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^ Lumen madidum, or maceratum. 
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revealeth all the terrestrial globe, but then again it 
obscureth and concealeth the stars and celestial globe ; 
so doth the sense discover natural things, but it darken- 
eth and shutteth up divine.' And hence it is true that 
it hath proceeded that divers great learned men have 5 
been heretical, whilst they have sought to fly up to the 
secrets of the Deity by the waxen wings of the senses. 
And as for the conceit that too much knowledge should 
incline a man to atheism, and that the ignorance of 
second causes should make a more devout dependence 10 
upon God, which is the First Cause : First, it is good to 
ask the question which Job asked of his friends : ' Will 
you lie for God, as one man will do for another, to gratify 
him ? ' For certain it is that God worketh nothing in 
nature but by second causes ; and if they would have 15 
it otherwise believed, it is mere imposture, as it were in 
favor towards God, and nothing else but to offer to the 
Author of Truth the unclean sacrifice of a lie. But farther, 
it is an assured truth and a conclusion of experience, that a 
little or superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline 90 
the mind of man to atheism, but a farther proceeding 
therein doth bring the mind back again to religion. For 
in the entrance of philosophy, when the second causes, 
which are next unto the senses, do ofier themselves to the 
mind of man, if it dwell and stay there it may induce n 
some oblivion of the Highest Cause ; but when a man 
passeth on farther, and seeth the dependence of causes 
and the works of providence, then, according to the 
allegory of the poets, he will easily believe that the high- 
est link of nature's chain must needs be tied to the foot 30 
of Jupiter's chair. To conclude therefore : Let no man, 
upon a weak conceit of sobriety or an ill-applied moder- 
ation, think or maintain that a man can search too far or 
be too well studied in the book of God's Word, or in the 
book of God's Works — Divinity or Philosophy; — but 3s 
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rather let men endeavor an endless progress or profi- 
cience in both. Only let men beware that they apply 
both to charity, and not to swelling ; to use, and not to 
ostentation ; and again, that they do not unwisely mingle 

5 or confound these learnings together. 

And as for the disgraces which learning receiveth from 
politics, they be of this nature : that learning doth soften 
men's minds, and makes them more unapt for the honor 
and exercise of arms ; that it doth mar and pervert men's 

xo dispositions for matter of government and policy, in mak- 
ing them too curious and irresolute by variety of reading, 
or too peremptory or positive by strictness of rules and 
axioms, or too immoderate and overweening by reason of 
the greatness of examples, or too incompatible and dif- 

15 fering from the times by reason of the dissimilitude of 
examples; or at least that it doth divert men's travails 
from action and business, and bringeth them to a love of 
leisure and privateness ; and that it doth bring into states 
a relaxation of discipline, whilst every man is more ready 

30 to argue than to obey and execute. Out of this conceit 
Cato, sumamed the Censor, one of the wisest men indeed 
that ever lived, when Cameades the philosopher came in 
embassage to Rome, and that the young men of Rome 
began to flock about him, being allured with the sweet- 

9^ ness and majesty of his eloquence and learning, gave 
counsel in open senate that they should give him his dis- 
patch with all speed, lest he should infect and enchant 
the minds and affections of the youth, and at unawares 
bring in an alteration of the manners and customs of the 

30 state. Out of the same conceit or humor did Virgil, 
turning his pen to the advantage of his country and the 
disadvantage of his own profession, make a kind of sepa- 
ration between policy and government and between arts 
and sciences, in the verses so much renowned, attributing 

35 and challenging the one to the Romans, and leaving and 
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yielding the other to the Grecians ; Yours, Roman, be the 
lesson to govern the nations as their lord; this is your 
destined culture^ etc. So likewise we see that Anytus, 
the accuser of Socrates, laid it as an article of charge and 
accusation against him that he did, with the variety and s 
power of his discourses and disputations, withdraw young 
men from due reverence to the laws and customs of their 
country ; and that he did profess a dangerous and perni- 
cious science, which was to make the worse matter seem 
the better, and to suppress truth by force of eloquence lo 
and speech. 

But these and the like imputations have rather a coun- 
tenance of gravity than any ground of justice ; for expe- 
rience doth warrant that both in persons and in times 
there hath been a meeting and concurrence in learning 15 
and arms, flourishing and exceUing in the same men and 
the same ages. For as for men, there cannot be a better 
nor the like instance, as of that pair, Alexander the Great 
and Julius Caesar the Dictator ; whereof the one was Aris- 
totle's scholar in philosophy, and the other was Cicero's 20 
rival in eloquence ; — or if any man had rather call for 
scholars that were great generals than generals that were 
great scholars, let him take Epaminondas the Theban, or 
Xenophon the Athenian ; whereof the one was the first 
that abated the power of Sparta, and the other was the as 
first that made way to the overthrow of the monarchy of 
Persia. And this concurrence is yet more visible in 
times than in persons, by how much an age is a greater 
object than a man. For both in Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Grecia, and Rome, the same that are times most re- 30 
nowned for arms are Hkewise most admired for learning ; 
so that the greatest authors and philosophers and the 
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greatest captains and governors have lived in the same 
ages. Neither can it otherwise be : for as in man the 
ripeness of strength of the body and mind cometh much 
about an age, save that the strength of the body cometh 

5 somewhat the more early ; so, in states, arms and learning, 

whereof the one correspondeth to the body, the other to 

the soul of man, have a concurrence or near sequence in 

times. 

And for matter of policy and government, that learning 

lo should rather hurt than enable thereunto is a thing very 
improbable. We see it is accounted an error to commit 
a natural body to empiric physicians, which commonly 
have a few pleasing receipts whereupon they are confident 
and adventurous, but know neither the causes of diseases, 

15 nor the complexions of patients, nor peril of accidents, 
nor the true method of cures. We see it is a like error 
to rely upon advocates or lawyers which are only men of 
practice and not grounded in their books, who are many 
times easily surprised when matter falleth out besides 

20 their experience, to the prejudice of the causes they 
handle. So by like reason it cannot be but a matter of 
doubtful consequence if states be managed by empiric 
statesmen, not well mingled with men grounded in 
learning. But, contrariwise, it is almost without instance 

as contradictory that ever any government was disastrous 
that was in the hands of learned governors. For how- 
soever it hath been ordinary with politic men to extenuate 
and disable learned men by the names of pedants, yet 
in the records of time it appeareth in many particulars 

30 that the governments of princes in minority (notwithstand- 
ing the infinite disadvantage of that kind of state) have 
nevertheless excelled the government of princes of mature 
age, even for that reason which they seek to traduce, 
which is, that by that occasion the state hath been in the 

35 hands of pedants : for so was the state of Rome for the 
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first five years, which are so much magnified, during the 
minority of Nero, in the hands of Seneca, a pedant ; so it 
was again for ten years' space or more, during the minority 
of Gordianus the younger, with great applause and 
contentation in the hands of Misitheus, a pedant ; so was s 
it before that, in the minority of Alexander Severus, in 
like happiness, in hands not much unlike, by reason of 
the rule of the women, who were aided by the teachers 
and preceptors. Nay, let a man look into the govern- 
ment of the bishops of Rome, as by name into the lo 
government of Pius Quintus and Sextus Quintus in our 
times, who were both at their entrance esteemed but as 
pedantical friars, and he shall find that such popes do 
greater things, and proceed upon truer principles of 
estate, than those which have ascended to the papacy from is 
an education and breeding in afiairs of estate and courts of 
princes. For although men bred in learning are perhaps 
to seek in points of convenience and accommodating for 
the present, which the Italians call reasons of stated 
whereof the same Pius Quintus could not hear spoken 20 
with patience, terming them inventions against religion 
and the moral virtues ; yet on the other side, to recom- 
pense that, they are perfect in those same plain grounds 
of religion, justice, honor, and moral virtue, which if they 
be well and watchfully pursued, there will be seldom use 25 
of those other, no more than of physic in a sound or well- 
dieted body. Neither can the experience of one man's 
life furnish examples and precedents for the events of one 
man's Ufe ; for as it happeneth sometimes that the grand- 
child, or other descendant, resembleth the ancestor more 30 
than the son, so many times occurrences of present times 
may sort better with ancient examples than with those of 
the later or immediate times. And lastly, the wit of one 



ragioni di stato. 
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man can no more countervail learning, than one man's 
means can hold way with a common purse. 

And as for those particular seducements, or indisposi- 
tions of the mind for policy and government, which 

5 learning is pretended to insinuate ; if it be granted that 
any such thing be, it must be remembered withal that 
learning ministereth in every of them greater strength of 
medicine or remedy than it offereth cause of indisposition 
or infirmity. For if by a secret operation it make men 

lo perplexed and irresolute, on the other side by plain 
precept it teacheth them when, and upon what ground, 
to resolve ; yea, and how to carry things in suspense 
without prejudice till they resolve. If it make men 
positive and regular, it teacheth them what things are in 

15 their nature demonstrative, and what are conjectural ; 
and as well the use of distinctions and exceptions as the 
latitude of principles and rules. If it mislead by dis- 
proportion or dissimilitude of examples, it teacheth men 
the force of circumstances, the errors of comparisons, 

ao and all the cautions of application ; so that in all these 
it doth rectify more effectually than it can pervert. And 
these medicines it conveyeth into men's minds much 
more forcibly by the quickness and penetration of 
examples. For let a man look into the errors of Clement 

25 the Seventh, so lively described by Guicciardine, who 
served under him, or into the errors of Cicero, painted 
out by his own pencil in his epistles to Atticus, and he 
will fly apace from being irresolute. Let him look into 
the errors of Phocion, and he will beware how he be 

30 obstinate or inflexible. Let him but read the fable of 
Ixion, and it will hold him from being vaporous or 
imaginative. Let him look into the errors of Cato the 
Second, and he will never be one of the antipodes, to 
tread opposite to the present world. 

35 And for the conceit that learning should dispose men 
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to leisure and privateness, and make men slothful^ it were 
a strange thing if that which accustometh the mind to a 
perpetual motion and agitation should induce slothfulness ; 
whereas contrariwise it may be truly affirmed that no 
kind of men love business for itself but those that are s 
learned. For other persons love it for profit, as an 
hireling that loves the work for the wages ; or for honor, 
as because it beareth them up in the eyes of men, and 
refresheth their reputation, which otherwise would wear ; 
or because it putteth them in mind of their fortune, and xo 
giveth them occasion to pleasure and displeasure; or 
because it exerciseth some faculty wherein they take 
pride, and so entertaineth them in good humor and 
pleasing conceits toward themselves; or because it 
advanceth any other their ends. So that as it is said of 15 
untrue valors, that some men's valors are in the eyes of 
them that look on, so such men's industries are in the 
eyes of others, 01: at least in regard of their own design- 
ments. Only learned men love business as an action 
according to nature, as agreeable to health of mind as ao 
exercise is to health of body, taking pleasure in the action 
itself, and not in the purchase ; so that of all men they 
are the most indefatigable, if it be towards any business 
which can hold or detain their mind. 

And if any man be laborious in reading and study, and as 
yet idle in business and action, it groweth from some 
weakness of body or softness of spirit such as Seneca 
speaketh of — There are some men so fond of the shade that 
they think whatever is in the light is in danger^ — and not 
of learning. Well may it be that such a point of a man's 30 
nature may make him give himself to learning, but it is 
not learning that breedeth any such point in his nature. 



1 Quiddm tarn sunt umbratileSy ut putent in turbido esse quic- 
quid in luce est. 
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And that learning should take up too much time or 
leisure : I answer, the most active or busy man that 
hath been or can be, hath, no question, many vacant 
times of leisure, while he expecteth the tides and returns 

5 of business (except he be either tedious and of no 
dispatch, or lightly and unworthily ambitious to meddle 
in things that may be better done by others) ; and then 
the question is but how those spaces and times of leisure 
shall be filled and spent, whether in pleasures or in 

lo studies ; as was well answered by Demosthenes to his 
adversary ^schines, that was a man given to pleasure, 
and told him ' that his orations did smell of the lamp : ' 
' Indeed,* said Demosthenes, ' there is a great difference 
between the things that you and I do by lamp-light.* So 

15 as no man need doubt that learning will expulse business ; 
but rather it will keep and defend the possession of the 
mind against idleness and pleasure, which otherwise at 
unawares may enter to the prejudice of both. 

Again, for that other conceit that learning should 

ao undermine the reverence of laws and government, it is 
assuredly a mere depravation and calumny, without all 
shadow of truth. For to say that a blind custom of 
obedience should be a surer obligation than duty taught 
and understood, it is to affirm that a blind man may 

as tread surer by a guide than a seeing man can by a light. 
And it is without all controversy that learning doth make 
the minds of men gentle, generous, maniable, and pliant 
to government, whereas ignorance makes them churlish, 
thwart, and mutinous ; and the evidence of time doth 

30 clear this assertion, considering that the most barbarous, 
rude, and unlearned times have been most subject to 
tumults, seditions, and changes. 

And as to the judgment of Cato the Censor, he was 
well punished for his blasphemy against learning, in the 

35 same kind wherein he offended, for when he was past 
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threescore years old he was taken with an extreme desire 
to go to school again, and to learn the Greek tongue, to 
the end to peruse the Greek authors ; which doth well 
demonstrate that his former censure of the Grecian learn- 
ing was rather an affected gravity than according to the 5 
inward sense of his own opinion. And as for Virgil's 
verses, though it pleased him to brave the world in taking 
to the Romans the art of empire, and leaving to others 
the arts of subjects ; yet so much is manifest, that the 
Romans never ascended to that height of empire till the xo 
time they had ascended to the height of other arts. For 
in the time of the two first Caesars, which had the art of 
government in greatest perfection, there lived the best 
poet, Virgilius Maro ; the best historiographer, Titus 
Livius ; the best antiquary, Marcus Varro ; and the best is 
or second orator, Marcus Cicero, that to the memory of 
man are known. As for the accusation of Socrates, the 
time must be remembered when it was prosecuted : 
which was under the Thirty Tyrants, the most base, 
bloody, and envious persons that have governed ; which 30 
revolution of state was no sooner over, but Socrates, 
whom they had made a person criminal, was made a per- 
son heroical, and his memory accumulate with honors 
divine and human ; and those discourses of his, which 
were then termed corrupting of manners, were after 25 
acknowledged for sovran medicines of the mind and man- 
ners, and so have been received ever since till this day. 
Let this therefore serve for answer to politics, which in 
their humorous severity or in their feigned gravity have 
presumed to throw imputations upon learning ; which 30 
redargution nevertheless — save that we know not whether 
our labors may extend to other ages — were not needful 
for the present, in regard of the love and reverence 
towards learning which the example and countenance of 
two so learned princes. Queen Elizabeth and Your Maj- 3s 
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esty, being as Castor and Pollux, shining stars^ stars of 
excellent light and most benign influence, hath wrought 
in all men of place and authority in our nation. 

Now therefore we come to that third sort of discredit 

5 or diminution of credit, that groweth unto learning from 
learned men themselves, which commonly cleaveth fast- 
est. It is either from their fortune, or from their manners, 
or from the nature of their studies. For the first, it is 
not in their power; and the second is accidental; the 

lo third only is proper to be handled. But because we are 
not in hand with true measure, but with popular estima- 
tion and conceit, it is not amiss to speak somewhat of the 
two former. The derogations therefore which grow to 
learning from the fortune or condition of learned men, 

xs are either in respect of scarcity of means, or in respect 
of privateness of life and meanness of employments. 

Concerning want, and that it is the case of learned men 
usually to begin with little, and not to grow rich so fast 
as other men by reason they convert not their labors 

so chiefly to lucre and increase, — it were good to leave the 
common place in commendation of poverty to some friar 
to handle, to whom much was attributed by Machiavel in 
this point, when he said * that the kingdom of the clergy 
had been long before at an end, if the reputation and 

as reverence towards the poverty of friars had not borne out 
the scandal of the superfluities and excesses of bishops 
and prelates.' So a man might say that the felicity and 
delicacy of princes and great persons had long since turned 
to rudeness and barbarism, if the poverty of learning had 

30 not kept up civility and honor of life. But without any 
such advantages, it is worthy the observation what a rever- 
ent and honored thing poverty of fortune was for some ages 
in the Roman state, which nevertheless was a state with- 



^ lucida sidera. 
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out paradoxes. For we see what Titus Livius saith in his . 
introduction : If affection for my subject does not deceive 
me, there was never any state in the world either greater 
or purer or richer in good examples ; never any into which 
avarice and luxury made their way so late ; never any in 5 
which poverty and frugality were for so long a time held 
in so great honor} We see likewise, after that the state 
of Rome was not itself, but did degenerate, how that per- 
son that took upon him to be counsellor to Julius Caesar 
after his victory, where to begin his restoration of the 10 
state, maketh it of all points the most summary to take 
away the estimation of wealth : But these and all other 
evils will cease as soon as the worship of money ceases ; 
which win come to pass when neither public offices, nor 
other things which the masses desire, shall be purchasable? 15 
To conclude this point, as it was truly said, that a blush 
is the color of virtue^ though sometime it comes from 
vice ; so it may be fitly said, ihzX poverty is the fortune of 
virtue,^ though sometime it may proceed from misgovem- 
ment and accident. Surely Solomon hath pronounced it ao 
both in censure. He that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be innocent!^ and in precept, 'Buy the truth, and sell 
it not ; * and so of wisdom and knowledge ; judging that 
means were to be spent upon learning, and not learning 
to be applied to means. And as for the privateness or 25 
obscureness (as it may be in vulgar estimation accounted) 



^ Cceterum aut me amor negotii suscepH fallit, aut nulla unquam 
respublica nee major, nee sanctior, nee bonis exemplis ditior fuit ; 
me in quam tarn sera avaritia luxuriaque immigraverint ; nee 
ubi tantus ac (am diu paupertati ae parsimonia honosfuerit. 

2 Verum hcec et omnia mala pariter cum honor e pecunia desinent; 
si neque magislralus, neque alia vulgo cupienda, venalia erunt. 

* Rubor est virtutis color. 

* Paupertas est virtutis fortuna, 

^ Qui/estinat ad divitias, non erit insons. 
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of life of contemplative men : it is a theme so common 
to extol a private life not taxed with sensuality and sloth, 
in comparison and to the disadvantage of a civil life, for 
safety, liberty, pleasure, and dignity, or at least freedom 
5 from indignity, as oo man handleth it but handleth it 
well j such a consonancy it hath to men's conceits in the 
expressing, and to men's consents in the allowing. This 
only I will add, that learned men forgotten in states, and 
not living in the eyes of men, are like the images of Cas- 
io sius and Brutus in the funeral of Junia ; of which not 
being represented, as many others were, Tacitus saith. 
They glared through their absences} 

And for meanness of employment, that which is most 
traduced to contempt is that the government of youth 
xs is commonly allotted to them ; which age, because it 
is the age of least authority, it is transferred to the dis- 
esteeming of those employments wherein youth is conver- 
sant, and which are conversant about youth. But how 
unjust this traducement is — if you will reduce things from 
20 popularity of opinion to measure of reason — may appear 
in that we see men are more curious what they put into a 
new vessel than into a vessel seasoned, and what mould 
they lay about a young plant than about a plant cor- 
roborate ; so as the weakest terms and times of all things 
as use to have the best applications and helps. And will 
you hearken to the Hebrew Rabbins ? * Your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams ; ' 
say they, youth is the worthier age, for that visions are 
nearer apparitions of God than dreams. And let it be 
30 noted that howsoever the conditions of life of pedants 
hath been scorned upon theatres, as the ape of tyranny, 
and that the modem looseness or negligence hath taken 
no due regard to the choice of schoolmasters and tutore ; 



^ Eo ipso prcefulgebaniy quod non visebantur. 
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yet the ancient wisdom of the best times did always make 
a just complaint that states were too busy with their laws 
and too negligent in point of education. Which excel- 
lent part of ancient discipline hath been in some sort 
revived of late times by the colleges of the Jesuits ; of s 
whom, although in regard of their superstition I may say 
the better they are, the worse they are^ yet in regard of 
this and some other points concerning human learning 
and moral matters, I may say as Ag^silaus said to his 
enemy Pharnabazus, Being what you are, I wish you were lo 
on our side? And thus much touching the discredits 
drawn from the fortunes of learned men. 

As touching the manners of learned men, it is a thing 
personal and individual, and no doubt there be amongst 
them, as in other professions, of all temperatures ; but 15 
yet so as it is not without truth which is said, that studies 
are transmuted into character^ studies have an influence 
and operation upon the manners of those that are conver- 
sant in them. 

But upon an attentive and indifferent review, I for my 30 
part cannot find any disgrace to learning can proceed 
from the manners of learned men, not inherent to them 
as they are learned ; except it be a fault — which was the 
supposed fault of Demosthenes, Cicero, Cato the Second, 
Seneca, and many more — that because the times they 95 
read of are commonly better than the times they live in, 
and the duties taught better than the duties practised, 
they contend sometimes too far to bring things to perfec- 
tion, and to reduce the corruption of manners to honesty 
of precepts or examples of too great height. And yet 30 
hereof they have caveats enough in their own walks. For 
Solon, when he was asked whether he had given his 



1 Quo melioreSy eo deteriores. 

2 Talis quutn sisj utinam nosier esses, 
• Abeunt studia in mores. 
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citizens the best laws, answered wisely, * Yea, of such as 
they would receive.* And Plato, finding that his own 
heart could not agree with the corrupt manners of his 
country, refused to bear place or office, saying * That a 

s man's country was to be used as his parents were, that is, 
with humble persuasions, and not with contestations.' 
And Caesar's counselor put in the same caveat, not to 
attempt to bring things back to their original state, now 
that by reason of the corruption of morals the ancient 

xo simplicity and purity had fallen into contempt} And Cicero 
noteth this error directly in Cato the second, when he 
writes to his friend Atticus : Cato^s intentions are excel- 
lent, but he sometimes injures the state, nevertheless ; for 
he talks as if it were Plato's republic that we were living 

IS /«, and not among the offscourings of that of Romulus} 
And the same Cicero doth excuse and expound the phil- 
osophers for going too far, and being too exact in their 
prescripts, when he saith. Those tutors and teachers of 
virtue appear to have set the points of duty somewhat 

ao higher than nature would well bear, meaning perhaps to 
allow for shortcomings f and that our endeavors, aiming 
beyond the mark and falling short, should light at the 
proper place ; ^ and yet himself might have said, / am 
myself unequal to my own precepts^ for it was his own 

95 fault, though not in so extreme a degree. 

Another fault likewise much of this kind hath been inci- 
dent to learned men, which is, that they have esteemed 



^ Non ad Vetera instiiuia revocans, qua jampridem corrupHs 
moribus ludibrio sunt, 

2 Cato optime sentity sed nocet interdum reipublica ; loquitur 
enim tanquam in republica Platonis, non tanqtuim in face Romuli. 

8 Isti ipsi praceptores virtutis et magistri videntur fines officiorum 
paulo longiuSf quam natura vellet, protulisse, ut cum ad ultimum 
animo contendissemus^ ibi tamen^ ubi oportet^ consisteremus, 

* Monitis sum minor ipse meis. 
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the preservation, good, and honor of their countries or 
masters before their own fortunes or safeties. For so 
saith Demosthenes unto the Athenians : * If it please you 
to note it, my counsels unto you are not such whereby I 
should grow great amongst you, and you become little 5 
amongst the Grecians ; but they be of that nature as they 
are sometimes not good for me to give, but are always 
good for you to follow.' And so Seneca, after he had 
consecrated that * quinquennium Neronis * to the eternal 
glory of learned governors, held on his honest and loyal xo 
course of good and free counsel, after his master grew 
extremely corrupt in his government. Neither can this 
point otherwise be; for learning endueth men's minds 
with a true sense of the frailty of their persons, the casualty 
of their fortunes, and the dignity of their soul and voca- xs 
tion ; so that it is impossible for them to esteem that any 
greatness of their own fortune can be a true or worthy end 
of their being and ordainment, and therefore are desir- 
ous to give their account to God, and so likewise to their 
masters under God (as kings and the states that they 20 
serve) in these words : Lo^ I have gained for thee^ and 
not Loy I have gained for myself} Whereas the corrupter 
sort of mere politics, that have not their thoughts estab- 
lished by learning in the love and apprehension of duty, 
nor never look abroad into universality, do refer all things 25 
to themselves, and thrust themselves into the centre of the 
world, as if all lines should meet in them and their for- 
tunes ; never caring in all tempests what becomes of the 
ship of estates, so they may save themselves in the cock- 
boat of their own fortune ; whereas men that feel the 30 
weight of duty, and know the limits of self-love, use to 
make good their places and duties, though with peril. 
And if they stand in seditious and violent alterations, it is 



^ Ecce tibi lucrifeci, ^ Ecce tnihi lucrifeci. 
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rather the reverence which many times both adverse parts 
do give to honesty, than any versatile advantage of their 
own carriage. But for this point of tender sense and fast 
obligation of duty which learning doth endue the mind 

5 withal, howsoever fortune may tax it, and many in the 
depth of their corrupt principles may despise it, yet it 
will receive an open allowance, and therefore needs the 
less disproof or excusation. 

Another fault incident commonly to learned men, which 

xo may be more probably defended than truly denied, is that 
they fail sometimes in applying themselves to particular 
persons. Which want of exact application ariseth from 
two causes : the one, because the largeness of their mind 
can hardly confine itself to dwell in the exquisite observa- 

15 tion or examination of the nature and customs of one per- 
son ; for it is a speech for a lover, and not for a wise 
man : We are a sufficiently large theatre for each other} 
Nevertheless I shall yield that he that cannot contract 
the sight of his mind as well as disperse and dilate it, 

30 wanteth a great faculty. But there is a second cause, 
which is no inability, but a rejection upon choice and 
judgment. For the honest and just bounds of observa- 
tion by one person upon another extend no farther but 
to understand him sufficiently, whereby not to give him 

as offense, or whereby to be able to give him faithful coun- 
sel, or whereby to stand upon reasonable guard and cau- 
tion in respect of a man's self. But to be speculative into 
another man, to the end to know how to work him or 
wind him or govern him, proceedeth from a heart that is 

30 double and cloven, and not entire and ingenuous ; which 
as in friendship it is want of integrity, so towards princes 
or superiors is want of duty. For the custom of the 
Levant, which is that subjects do forbear to gaze or fix 



* Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus. 
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their eyes upon princes, is in the outward ceremony bar- 
barous, but the moral is good ; for men ought not by 
cunning and bent observations to pierce and penetrate 
into the hearts of kings, which the Scripture hath declared 
to be inscrutable. 5 

There is yet another fault (with which I will conclude 
this part) which is often noted in learned men, that they 
do many times fail to observe decency and discretion in 
their behavior and carriage, and commit errors in small 
and ordinary points of actions, so as the vulgar sort of 10 
capacities do make a judgment of them in greater matters 
by that which they find wanting in them in smaller. But 
this consequence doth oft deceive men; for which I 
do refer them over to that which was said by Themisto- 
cles, arrogantly and uncivilly being applied to himself out is 
of his own mouth, but being applied to the general state 
of this question pertinently and justly ; when being invited 
to touch a lute, he said * He could not fiddle, but he 
could make a small town a great state.* So no doubt 
many may be well seen in the passages of government 20 
and policy, which are to seek in little and punctual occa- 
sions. I refer them also to that which Plato said of his 
master Socrates, whom he compared to the gallipots of 
apothecaries, which on the outside had apes and owls 
and antiques, but contained within sovran and precious 25 
liquors and confections; acknowledging that to an ex- 
ternal report he was not without superficial levities and 
deformities, but was inwardly replenished with excellent 
virtues and powers. And so much touching the point 
of manners of learned men. 30 

But in the mean time I have no purpose to give allow- 
ance to some conditions and courses base and unworthy, 
wherein divers professors of learning have wronged them- 
selves and gone too far; such as were those trencher 
philosophers which in the later age of the Roman state 35 
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were usually in the houses of great persons, being little 
better than solemn parasites ; of which kind Lucian 
maketh a merry description of the philosopher that the 
great lady took to ride with her in her coach, and would 

5 needs have him carry her little dog, which he doing offi- 
ciously and yet uncomely, the page scoffed, and said 
' That he doubted the philosopher, of a Stoic, would turn 
to be a Cynic' But above all the rest, the gross and 
palpable flattery whereunto many, not unlearned, have 

lo abased and abused their wits and pens, turning, as Du 
Bartas saith, Hecuba into Helena, and Faustina into 
Lucretia, hath most diminished the price and estimation 
of learning. Neither is the moral dedication of books 
and writings, as to patrons, to be commended ; for that 

15 books, such as are worthy the name of books, ought to 
have no patrons but truth and reason ; and the ancient 
custom was to dedicate them only to private and equal 
friends, or to entitle the books with their names ; or if to 
kings and great persons, it was to some such as the argu- 

ao ment of the book was fit and proper for. But these and the 

like courses may deserve rather reprehension than defense. 

Not that I can tax or condemn the morigeration or 

application of learned men to men in fortune. For the 

answer was good that Diogenes made to one that asked 

35 him in mockery, ' How it came to pass that philosophers 
were the followers of rich men, and not rich men of phil- 
osophers ? * He answered soberly, and yet sharply, ' Be- 
cause the one sort knew what they had need of, and the 
other did not.' And of the like nature was the answer 

30 which Aristippus made, when having a petition to Diony- 
sius and no ear given to him, he fell down at his feet, 
whereupon Dionysius stayed and gave him the hearing 
and granted it ; and afterward some person tender on the 
behalf of philosophy, reproved Aristippus that he would 

35 offer the profession of philosophy such an indignity, as for 
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a private suit to fall at a tyrant's feet. But he answered, 
* It was not his fault, but it was the fault of Dionysius, 
that had his ears in his feet.' Neither was it accounted 
weakness, but discretion, in him that would not dispute 
his best with Adrianus Caesar ; excusing himself, ' That it s 
was reason to yield to him that commanded thirty legions.* 
These and the like applications and stooping to points of 
necessity and convenience cannot be disallowed ; for 
though they may have some outward baseness, yet in a 
judgment truly made they are to be accounted submissions lo 
to the occasion, and not to the person. 

Now I proceed to those errors and vanities which have 
intervened amongst the studies themselves of the learned, 
which is that which is principal and proper to the present 
argument; wherein my purpose is not to make a justifica- 15 
tion of the errors, but, by a censure and separation of the 
errors, to make a justification of that which is good and 
sound, and to deliver that from the aspersion of the other. 
For we see that it is the manner of men to scandalize and 
deprave that which retaineth the state and virtue, by tak- 20 
ing advantage upon that which is corrupt and degenerate ; 
as the heathens in the primitive church used to blemish 
and taint the Christians with the faults and corruptions of 
heretics. But nevertheless I have no meaning at this 
time to make any exact animadversion of the errors and 25 
impediments in matters of learning which are more secret 
and remote from vulgar opinion, but only to speak unto 
such as do fall under, or near unto, a popular observation. 

There be therefore chiefly three vanities in studies, 
whereby learning hath been most traduced. For those 30 
things we do esteem vain which are either false or 
frivolous, those which either have no truth or no use; 
and those persons we esteem vain which are either 
credulous or curious ; and curiosity is either in matter 
or words. So that in reason, as well as in experience, 35 
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there fall out to be these three distempers, as I may term 
them, of learning : — the first, fantastical learning ; the 
second, contentious learning; and the last, delicate 
learning; vain imaginations, vain altercations, and vain 

s affectations ; and with the last I will begin. 

Martin Luther, conducted no doubt by an higher prov- 
idence, but in discourse of reason, finding what a province 
he had undertaken against the bishop of Rome and the 
degenerate traditions of the church, and finding his own 

xo solitude, being no ways aided by the opinions of his own 
time, was enforced to awake all antiquity, and to call 
former times to his succors to make a party against the 
present time. So that the ancient authors, both in divin- 
ity and in humanity, which had long time slept in libra- 

X5 ries, began generally to be read and revolved. This by 
consequence did draw on a necessity of a more exquisite 
travail in the languages original wherein those authors 
did write, for the better understanding of those authors 
and the better advantage of pressing and applying their 

so words.' And thereof grew again a delight in their manner 
of style and phrase, and an admiration of that kind of 
writing ; which was much furthered and precipitated by 
the enmity and opposition that the propounders of those 
primitive, but seeming new, opinions had against the 

35 schoolmen, who were generally of the contrary part, and 
whose writings were altogether in a differing style and 
form ; taking liberty to coin and frame new terms of art 
to express their own sense and to avoid circuit of speech, 
without regard to the pureness, pleasantness, and, as I 

30 may call it, lawfulness of the phrase or word. And again, 
because the great labor then was with the people, of 
whom the Pharisees were wont to say, This people who 
knoweth not the law are cursed; ^ for the winning and 



1 Execrabilis ista turba qua non novit legem. 
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persuading of them there grew of necessity in chief price 
and request eloquence and variety of discourse, as the 
fittest and forciblest access into the capacity of the vul- 
gar sort. So that these four causes concurring — the 
admiration of ancient authors, the hate of the schoolmen, 5 
the exact study of languages, and the efficacy of preach- 
ing — did bring in an affectionate study of eloquence and 
copie of speech, which then began to flourish. This grew 
speedily to an excess; for men began to hunt more 
after words than matter, and more after the choiceness 10 
of the phrase, and the round and clean composition of 
the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and the 
varying and illustration of their works with tropes and 
figures, than after the weight of matter, worth of subject, 
soundness of argument, life of invention, or depth of 15 
judgment. Then grew the flowing and watery vein of 
Osorius, the Portugal bishop, to be in price. Then did 
Sturmius spend such infinite and curious pains upon 
Cicero the orator and Hermogenes the rhetorician, be- 
sides his own books of periods and imitation and the like, ao 
Then did Car of Cambridge, and Ascham, with their lec- 
tures and writings, almost deify Cicero and Demosthenes, 

■ 

and allure all young men that were studious unto that 
delicate and polished kind of learning. Then did Eras- 
mus take occasion to make the scoffing echo : / have 25 
wasted ten years in reading Cicero ; ^ and the echo 
answered in Greek: *One,* Thou ass? Then grew the 
learning of the schoolmen to be utterly despised as bar- 
barous. In sum, the whole inclination and bent of those 
times was rather towards copie than weight. 30 

Here therefore [is] the first distemper of learning, 
when men study words and not matter ; whereof though 
I have represented an example of late times, yet it hath 



^ Decern annos consumpsi in legendo Cicerone. ^ Asine. 
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been and will be, to a greater or less extent^ in all time. 
And how is it possible but this should have an operation 
to discredit learning, even with vulgar capacities, when 
they see learned men's works like the first letter of a 

5 patent or limned book ; which though it hath large flour- 
ishes, yet it is but a letter. It seems to me that Pygma- 
lion's frenzy is a good emblem or portraiture of this 
vanity; for words are but the images of matter, and 
except they have life of reason and invention, to fall in 

lo love with them is all one as to fall in love with a picture. 

But yet notwithstanding it is a thing not hastily to be 

condemned, to clothe and adorn the obscurity even of 

philosophy itself with sensible and plausible elocution. 

For hereof we have great examples in Xenophon, Cicero, 

IS Seneca, Plutarch, and of Plato also in some degree. And 
hereof likewise there is great use ; for surely to the severe 
inquisition of truth, and the deep progress into philoso- 
phy, it is some hindrance ; because it is too early satis- 
factory to the mind of man, and quencheth the desire of 

3o further search before we come to a just period. But 
then if a man be to have any use of such knowledge in 
civil occasions, of conference, counsel, persuasion, dis- 
course or the like, then shall he find it prepared to his 
hands in those authors which write in that manner. But 

25 the excess of this is so justly contemptible, that as Her- 
cules, when he saw the image of Adonis, Venus' minion, 
in a temple, said in disdain. You are no divinity;^ so 
there is none of Hercules' followers in learning, that is, 
the more severe and laborious sort of inquirers into truth, 

30 but will despise those delicacies and affectations, as in- 
deed capable of no divineness. And thus much of the 
first disease or distemper of learning. 
The second, which foUoweth, is in nature worse than 
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the former; for as substance of matter is better than 
beauty of words, so contrariwise vain matter is worse 
than vain words. Wherein it seemeth the reprehension 
of St. Paul was not only proper for those times, but pro- 
phetical for the times following, and not only respective to s 
divinity, but extensive to all knowledge : Avoid the pro- 
fane novelties of words ^ and oppositions of science falsely 
so called} For he assigneth two marks and badges of 
suspected and falsified science : the one, the novelty and 
strangeness of terms ; the other, the strictness of posi- lo 
tions, which of necessity doth induce oppositions, and so 
questions and altercations. Surely, like as many substances 
in nature which are solid do putrefy and corrupt into 
worms, so it is the property of good and sound knowledge 
to putrefy and dissolve into a number of subtle, idle, un- 15 
wholesome, and, as I may term them, vermiculate ques- 
tions, which have indeed a kind of quickness and life of 
spirit, but no soundness of matter or goodness of quality. 
This kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongst 
the schoolmen, who — having sharp and strong wits, and 20 
abundance of leisure, and small variety of reading, but 
their wits being shut up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly 
Aristotle their dictator) as their persons were shut up in 
the cells of monasteries and colleges, and knowing little 
history, either of nature or time — did, out of no great 25 
quantity of matter, and infinite agitation of wit, spin out 
unto us those laborious webs of learning which are extant 
in their books. For the wit and mind of man, if it work 
upon matter, which is the contemplation of the creatures 
of God, worketh according to the stuff, and is limited 30 
thereby ; but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh 
his web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs 



^ Devita pro/anas vocum novitates^ et oppo5itione$ falsi nominis 
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of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, 
but of no substance or profit. 

This same unprofitable subtility or curiosity is of two 
sorts : either in the subject itself that they handle, when 

5 it is a fruitless speculation or controversy (whereof there 
are no small number both in divinity and philosophy) or 
in the manner or method of handling of a knowledge, 
which amongst them was this : upon every particular 
position or assertion to frame objections, and to those 

lo objections, solutions, — which solutions were for the most 
part not confutations, but distinctions ; — whereas indeed 
the strength of all sciences is, as the strength of the old 
man's faggot, in the bond. For the harmony of a science, 
supporting each part the other, is and ought to be the 

x5 true and brief confutation and suppression of all the 
smaller sorts of objections. But, on the other side, if you 
take out every axiom, as the sticks of the fagot, one by 
one, you may quarrel with them and bend them and 
break them at your pleasure; so that as was said of 

so Seneca, He breaks up the weight and mass of the matter 
by verbal points and niceties} so a man may truly say of 
the schoolmen. They break up the solidity and coherency 
of the sciences by the minuteness and nicety of their ques- 
tions? For were it not better for a man in a fair room to 

as set up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights, 
than to go about with a small watch -candle into every 
comer? And such is their method, that rests not so 
much upon evidence of truth proved by arguments, 
authorities, similitudes, examples, as upon particular con- 

30 futations and solutions of every scruple, cavillation, and 
objection ; breeding for the most part one question, as 
fast as it solveth another ; even as in the former resem- 



1 Verborum minutiis rerum frangii pondera. 

* Qucsstionum minutiis scientiarum frangunt soliditatem. 
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blance, when you carry the light into one coraer, you 
darken the rest. So that the fable and fiction of Scylla 
seemeth to be a lively image of this kind of philosophy 
or knowledge, which was transformed into a comely virgin 
for the upper parts, but then was girt with howling monsters 5 
round her beauteous waist} So the generaUties of the 
schoolmen are for a while good and proportionable ; but 
then, when you descend into their distinctions and decis- 
ions, instead of a fruitful womb for the use and benefit of 
man's life, they end in monstrous altercations and barking xo 
questions. So as it is not possible but this quality of 
knowledge must fall under popular contempt, the people 
being apt to contemn truth upon occasion of controver- 
sies and altercations, and to think they are all out of their 
way which never meet ; and when they see such digladia- 15 
tion about subtilities and matter of no use or moment, 
they easily fall upon that judgment of Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse, This is the talk of old men who have nothing to do? 
Notwithstanding, certain it is that if those schoolmen 
to their great thirst of truth and unwearied travail of wit 20 
had joined variety and universality of reading and con- 
templation, they had proved excellent lights, to the great 
advancement of all learning and knowledge. But as they 
are, they are great undertakers indeed, and fierce with 
dark keeping ; but as in the inquiry of the divine truth their 25 
pride inclined to leave the oracle of God's word and to 
vanish in the mixture of their own inventions, so in the 
inquisition of nature they ever left the oracle of God's 
works, and adored the deceiving and deformed images 
which the unequal mirror of their own minds, or a few 30 
received authors or principles, did represent unto them. 
And thus much for the second disease of learning. 



1 Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris- 
^ Verba ista sunt senum otiosorum. 
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For the third vice or disease of learning, which con- 
cemeth deceit or untruth, it is of all the rest the foulest, 
as that which doth destroy the essential form of knowl- 
edge, which is nothing but a representation of truth ; for 

5 the truth of being and the truth of knowing are one, 
differing no more than the direct beam and the beam 
reflected. This vice therefore brancheth itself into two 
sorts : delight in deceiving, and aptness to be deceived, 
— imposture and credulity. Which, although they appear 

xo to be of a diverse nature, the one seeming to proceed of 
cunning, and the other of simplicity, yet certainly they do 
for the most part concur ; for as the verse noteth. 

The impertinent be sure to hate ; 
Who loves to ask, will love to prate — ^ 

15 an inquisitive man is a prattler, so upon the like reason a 
credulous man is a deceiver. As we see it in fame, that 
he that will easily believe rumors will as easily augment 
rumors and add somewhat to them of his own ; which 
Tacitus wisely noteth when he saith. As fast as they be- 

9o iieve one tale they make another;^ so great an affinity 
hath fiction and belief 

This facility of credit, and accepting or admitting 
things weakly authorized or warranted, is of two kinds, 
according to the subject : for it is either a belief of his- 

25 tory (or, as the lawyers speak, matter of fact), or else of 
matter of art and opinion. As to the former, we see the 
experience and inconvenience of this error in ecclesiasti- 
cal history, which hath too easily received and registered 
reports and narrations of miracles wrought by martyrs, 

30 hermits, or monks of the desert, and other holy men, and 
their relics, shrines, chapels, and images ; which though 
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they had a passage for a time, by the ignorance of the 
people, the superstitious simplicity of some, and the 
politic toleration of others, holding them but as divine 
poesies ; yet after a period of time, when the mist began 
to clear up, they grew to be esteemed but as old wives' s 
fables, impostures of the clergy, illusions of spirits, and 
badges of Antichrist, to the great scandal and detriment 
of rehgion. 

So in natural history we see there hath not been that 
choice and judgment used as ought to have been, as may lo 
appear in the writings of Plinius, Cardanus, Albertus, and 
divers of the Arabians, being fraught with much fabulous 
matter, a great part not only untried but notoriously 
untrue, to the great derogation of the credit of natural 
philosophy with the grave and sober kind of wits, is 
Wherein the wisdom and integrity of Aristotle is worthy 
to be observed, that, having made so diligent and exquis- 
ite a history of living creatures, hath mingled it sparingly 
with any vain or feigned matter ; and yet on the other 
side hath cast all prodigious narrations which he thought ao 
worthy the recording into one book ; excellently discern- 
ing that matter of manifest truth, such whereupon obser- 
vation and rule was to be built, was not to be mingled or 
weakened with matter of doubtful credit ; and yet again 
that rarities and reports that seem uncredible are not to 25 
be suppressed or denied to the memory of men. 

And as for the facility of credit which is yielded to arts 
and opinions, it is likewise of two kinds : either when too 
much belief is attributed to the arts themselves, or to 
certain authors in any art. The sciences themselves 30 
which have had better intelligence and confederacy with 
the imagination of man than with his reason, are three in 
number: Astrology, Natural Magic, and Alchemy; of 
which sciences nevertheless the ends or pretenses are 
noble. For Astrology pretendeth to discover that corre- 35 
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spondence or concatenation which is between the superior 
globe and the inferior. Natural Magic pretendeth to call 
and reduce natural philosophy from variety of specula- 
tions to the magnitude of works. And Alchemy pretend- 

5 eth to make separation of all the unlike parts of bodies 
which in mixtures of nature are incorporate. But the 
derivations and prosecutions to these ends, both in the 
theories and in the practices, are full of error and vanity, 
which the great professors themselves have sought to veil 

xo over and conceal by enigmatical writings, and referring 
themselves to auricular traditions and such other devices, 
to save the credit of impostures. And yet surely to 
Alchemy this right is due, that it may be compared to 
the husbandman whereof ^^sop makes the fable, that 

T5 when he died told his sons that he had left unto them 
gold buried under ground in his vineyard; and they 
digged over all the ground, and gold they found none, 
but by reason of their stirring and digging the mould 
about the roots of their vines, they had a great vintage 

ao the year following ; so assuredly the search and stir to 

make gold hath brought to light a great number of good 

and fruitful inventions and experiments, as well for the 

disclosing of nature as for the use of man's life. 

And as for the overmuch credit that hath been given 

35 unto authors in sciences, in making them dictators, that 
their words should stand, and not consuls to give advice ; 
the damage is infinite that sciences have received thereby, 
as the principal cause that hath kept them low, at a stay, 
without growth or advancement. For hence it hath comen 

30 that in arts mechanical the first deviser comes shortest, 
and time addeth and perfecteth, but in sciences the first 
author goeth furthest, and time leeseth and corrupteth. 
So we see, artillery, sailing, printing, and the like, were 
grossly managed at the first, and by time accommodated 

35 and refined ; but contrariwise the philosophies and sciences 
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of Aristotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, Euclides, 
Archimedes, of most vigor at the first, and by time 
degenerate and embased. Whereof the reason is no 
other but that in the former many wits and industries 
have contributed in one, and in the latter many wits and 5 
industries have been spent about the wit of some one, 
whom many times they have rather depraved than illus- 
trated. For as water will not ascend higher than the 
level of the first spring-head from whence it descendeth, 
so knowledge derived from Aristotle, and exempted from 10 
liberty of examination, will not rise again higher than the 
knowledge of Aristotle. And therefore although the 
position be good, A man who is learning must be con- 
tent to believe what he is told} yet it must be coupled with 
this. When he has learned it he must exercise his own xs 
judgment and see whether it be worthy of belief;^ for 
disciples do owe unto masters only a temporary belief, 
and a suspension of their own judgment till they be fully 
instructed, and not an absolute resignation or perpetual 
captivity. And therefore to conclude this point, I will 20 
say no more but : So let great authors have their due, as 
time, which is the author of authors, be not deprived of 
his due, which is, further and further to discover truth. 
Thus have I gone over these three diseases of learning ; 
besides the which there are some other, rather peccant 25 
humors than formed diseases, which nevertheless are not 
so secret and intrinsic but that they fall under a popular 
observation and traducement, and therefore are not to be 
passed over. 

The first of these is the extreme affecting of two 30 
extremities, — the one antiquity, the other novelty ; wherein 
it seemeth the children of time do take after the nature 
and malice of their father. For as he devoureth his 
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children, so one of them seeketh to devour and suppress 
the other, while antiquity envieth there should be new 
additions, and novelty cannot be content to add, but it 
must deface. Surely the advice of the prophet is the 

5 true direction in this matter, Stand ye in the old ways 
and see which is the good and right way, and walk there- 
in} Antiquity deserveth that reverence, that men should 
make a stand thereupon and discover what is the best 
way ; but when the discovery is well taken, then to make 

xo progression. And to speak truly, Antiquity in time is the 
youth of the world} These times are the ancient times, 
when the world is ancient, and not those which we 
account ancient by an inverted reckoning^ by a compu- 
tation backward from ourselves. 

x5 Another error, induced by the former, is a distrust that 
anything should be now to be found out, which the world 
should have missed and passed over so long time ; as if 
the same objection were to be made to time that Lucian 
maketh to Jupiter and other the heathen gods, of which 

20 he wondereth that they begot so many children in old 
time and begot none in his time, and asketh whether they 
were become septuagenary, or whether the law Papia, 
made against old men's marriages, had restrained them. 
So it seemeth men doubt lest time is become past 

95 children and generation ; wherein contrariwise we see 
commonly the levity and unconstancy of men's judgments, 
which, till a matter be done, wonder that it can be done, 
and as soon as it is done wonder again that it was no 
sooner done ; as we see in the expedition of Alexander 

30 into Asia, which at first was prejudged as a vast and 
impossible enterprise, and yet afterwards it pleaseth Livy 
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to make no more of it than this, // was but taking 
courage to despise vain apprehensions} And the same 
happened to Columbus in the western navigation. But 
in intellectual matters it is much more common ; as may 
be seen in most of the propositions of Euclid, which till 5 
they be demonstrate, they seem strange to our assent ; 
but being demonstrate, our mind accepteth of them by a 
kind of relation, as the lawyers speak, as if we had known 
them before. 

Another error that hath also some affinity with the xo 
former, is a conceit that of former opinions or sects, after 
variety and examination, the best hath still prevailed and 
suppressed the rest; so as, if a man should begin the 
labor of a new search, he were but like to light upon 
somewhat formerly rejected, and by rejection brought xs 
into oblivion ; as if the multitude, or the wisest for the 
multitude's sake, were not ready to give passage rather to 
that which is popular and superficial than to that which is 
substantial and profound ; for the truth is that time seem- 
eth to be of the nature of a river or stream, which carrieth ao 
down to us that which is light and blown up, and sinketh 
and drowneth that which is weighty and solid. 

Another error, of a diverse nature from all the former, 
is the over-early and peremptory reduction of knowledge 
into arts and methods ; from which time, commonly, sci- as 
ences receive small or no augmentation. But as young 
men, when they knit and shape perfectly, do seldom grow 
to a further stature, so knowledge, while it is in aphorisms 
and observations, it is in growth; but when it once is 
comprehended in exact methods, it may perchance be 30 
further polished and illustrate, and accommodated for 
use and practice, but it increaseth no more in bulk 
and substance. 
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Another error, which doth succeed that which we last 
mentioned, is that after the distribution of particular arts 
and sciences, men have abandoned universality, or the 
prime philosophy ; * which cannot but cease and stop all 

5 progression. For no perfect discovery can be made upon 
a flat or a level; neither is it possible to discover the 
more remote and deeper parts of any science, if you 
stand but upon the level of the same science, and ascend 
not to a higher science. 

xo Another error hath proceeded from too great a rever- 
ence, and a kind of adoration, of the mind and under- 
standing of man ; by means whereof men have withdrawn 
themselves too much from the contemplation of nature 
and the observations of experience, and have tumbled up 

15 and down in their own reason and conceits. Upon these 
intellectualists, which are notwithstanding commonly taken 
for the most sublime and divine philosophers, Heraclitus 
gave a just censure, saying, * Men sought truth in their 
own little worlds, and not in the great and common world ; * 

90 for they disdain to spell, and so by degrees to read, in the 
volume of God's works ; and contrariwise by continual 
meditation and agitation of wit do urge and as it were 
invocate their own spirits to divine, and give oracles unto 
them, whereby they are deservedly deluded. 

as Another error that hath some connexion with this latter 
is that men have used to infect their meditations, opin- 
ions, and doctrines, with some conceits which they have 
most admired, or some sciences which they have most 
applied ; and given all things else a tincture according to 

30 them, utterly untrue and unproper. So hath Plato inter- 
mingled his philosophy with theology, and Aristotle with 
logic, and the second school of Plato — Proclus and the 
rest — with the mathematics. For these were the arts 
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which had a kind of primogeniture with them severally. 
So have the alchemists made a philosophy out of a few 
experiments of the furnace ; and Gilbertus, our country- 
man, hath made a philosophy out of the observations of a 
loadstone. So Cicero, when, reciting the several opinions s 
of the nature of the soul, he found a musician that held 
the soul was but a harmony, saith pleasantly. He was 
faithful to his profession} But of these conceits Aris- 
totie speaketh seriously and wisely, when he saith, They 
who take account of but few things ^ find it easy to pass »© 
judgment? 

Another error is an impatience of doubt, and haste to 
assertion without due and mature suspension of judgment. 
For the two ways of contemplation are not unlike the two 
ways of action commonly spoken of by the ancients : the 15 
one plain and smooth in the beginning, and in the end 
impassable, the other rough and troublesome in the 
entrance, but after a while fair and even. So it is in con- 
templation ; if a man will begin with certainties, he shall 
end in doubts, but if he will be content to begin with a© 
doubts, he shall end in certainties. 

Another error is in the manner of the tradition and 
delivery of knowledge, which is for the most part magis- 
tral and peremptory, and not ingenuous and faithful ; in 
a sort as may be soonest believed, and not easiliest as 
examined. It is true that in compendious treatises for 
practice that form is not to be disallowed. But in the 
true handling of knowledge, men ought not to fall either, 
on the one side, into the vein of Velleius the Epicurean, 
who feared nothing so much as the seeming to be in doubt 30 
about anything^ nor on the other side into Socrates his 
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ironical .doubting of all things ; but to propound things 
sincerely, with more or less asseveration, as they stand 
in a man's own judgment proved more or less. 

Other errors there are in the scope that men propound 

5 to themselves, whereunto they bend their endeavors ; for 
whereas the more constant and devote kind of professors 
of any science ought to propound to themselves to make 
some additions to their science, they convert their labors 
to aspire to certain second prizes, as to be a profound 

lo interpreter or commenter, to be a sharp champion or 
defender, to be a methodical compounder or abridger; 
and so the patrimony of knowledge cometh to be some- 
times improved, but seldom augmented. 

But the greatest error of all the rest is the mistaking or 

15 misplacing of the last or furthest end of knowledge. For 
men have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, 
sometimes upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appe- 
tite ; sometimes to entertain their minds with variety and 
delight; sometimes for ornament and reputation; and 

90 sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contra- 
diction; and most times for lucre and profession; and 
seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of 
reason, to the benefit and use of men. As if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon to rest a search- 

35 ing and restless spirit ; or a terrace, for a wandering and 
variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect ; 
or a tower of state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; 
or a fort or commanding ground, for strife and conten- 
tion ; or a shop, for profit or sale ; and not a rich store- 

30 house, for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man's 
estate. But this is that which will indeed dignify and 
exalt knowledge, if contemplation and action may be 
more nearly and straitiy conjoined and united together 
than they have been ; a conjunction like unto that of the 

35 two highest planets, Saturn the planet of rest and con- 
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templation, and Jupiter the planet of civil society and 
action. Howbeit, I do not mean, when I speak of use 
and action, that end before-mentioned of the applying 
of knowledge to lucre and profession, for I am not igno- 
rant how much that diverteth and interrupteth the prose- s 
cution and advancement of knowledge; like unto the 
golden ball thrown before Atalanta, which while she goeth 
aside and stoopeth to take up, the race is hindered : — 

She leaves her course^ and lifts the rolling gold. ^ 

Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of Socrates, to lo 
call philosophy down from heaven to converse upon the 
earth : that is, to leave natural philosophy aside, and to 
apply knowledge only to manners and policy. But as 
both heaven and earth do conspire and contribute to the 
use and benefit of man, so the end ought to be, from 15 
both philosophies to separate and reject vain speculations 
and whatsoever is empty and void, and to preserve and 
augment whatsoever is solid and fruitful ; that knowledge 
may not be as a courtesan, for pleasure and vanity only, 
or as a bond-woman, to acquire and gain to her master's 90 
use, but as a spouse, for generation, fruit, and comfort. 

Thus have I described and opened, as by a kind of dis- 
section, those peccant humors — the principal of them — 
which hath not only given impediment to the proficience 
of learning, but have given also occasion to the traduce- 35 
ment thereof; wherein if I have been too plain, it must 
be remembered. Faithful are the wounds of a friendy but 
the kisses of an enemy are deceitful? This, I think, I have 
gained, that I ought to be the better believed in that 
which I shall say pertaining to commendation, because 1 30 
have proceeded so freely in that which concemeth cen- 



^ Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tollit, 

* Fidelia vulnera amantis, sed dolosa oscula malignantis. 
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sure. And yet I have no purpose to enter into a lauda- 
tive of learning, or to make a hymn to the Muses, though 
I am of opinion that it is long since their rites were duly 
celebrated ; but my intent is, without varnish or amplifi- 

5 cation justly to weigh the dignity of knowledge in the 

balance with other things, and to take the true value 

thereof by testimonies and arguments divine and human. 

First therefore, let us seek the dignity of knowledge in 

the arch-type or first platform, which is in the attributes 

xo and acts of God, as far as they are revealed to man and may 
be observed with sobriety ; wherein we may not seek it 
by the name of learning, for all learning is knowledge 
acquired, and all knowledge in God is original; and 
therefore we must look for it by another name, that of 

15 wisdom or sapience, as the Scriptures call it. 

It is so then, that in the work of the creation we see a 
double emanation of virtue from God : the one referring 
more properly to power, the other to wisdom ; the one 
expressed in making the subsistence of the matter, and 

ao the other in disposing the beauty of the form. This 
being supposed, it is to be observed that, for anything 
which appeareth in the history of the creation, the con- 
fused mass and matter of heaven and earth was made in 
a moment ; and the order and disposition of that chaos 

^s or mass was the work of six days. Such a note of differ- 
ence it pleased God to put upon the works of power and 
the works of wisdom. Wherewith concurreth that in the 
former it is not set down that God said, ' Let there be 
heaven and earth,* as it is set down of the works following, 

30 but actually that God made heaven and earth ; the one 
carrying the style of a manufacture, and the other of a 
law, decree, or counsel. 

To proceed to that which is next in order, from God 
to spirits. We find, as far as credit is to be given to the 

35 celestial hierarchy of that supposed Dionysius the senator 
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of Athens, the first place or degree is given to the angels 
of love, which are termed seraphim, the second to the 
angels of light, which are termed cherubim, and the 
third and so following places, to thrones, principalities, 
and the rest, which are all angels of power and ministry ; 5 
so as the angels of knowledge and illumination are placed 
before the angels of office and domination. 

To descend from spirits and intellectual forms to 
sensible and material forms, we read the first form that 
was created was light, which hath a relation and corre- xo 
spondence in nature and corporal things to knowledge in 
spirits and incorporal things. 

So in the distribution of days, we see the day wherein 
God did rest and contemplate his own works was blessed 
above all the days wherein he did effect and accomplish is 
them. 

After the creation was finished, it is set down unto us 
that man was placed in the garden to work therein ; which 
work, so appointed to him, could be no other than work 
of contemplation, — that is, when the end of work is a© 
but for exercise and experiment, not for necessity ; for 
there being then no reluctation of the creature, nor sweat 
of the brow, man's employment must of consequence 
have been matter of delight in the experiment, and not 
matter of labor for the use. Again, the first acts which as 
man performed in Paradise consisted of the two summary 
parts of knowledge : the view of creatures, and the impo- 
sition of names. As for the knowledge which induced 
the fall, it was, as was touched before, not the natural 
knowledge of creatures, but the moral knowledge of good 30 
and evil ; wherein the supposition was that God's com- 
mandments or prohibitions were not the originals of good 
and evil, but that they had other beginnings, which man 
aspired to know, to the end to make a total defection 
from God, and to depend wholly upon himself. 35 
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To pass on. In the first event or occurrence after the 
fell of man, we see — as the Scriptures have infinite mys- 
teries, not violating at all the truth of the story or letter — 
an image of the two estates, the contemplative state and 

5 the active state, figured in the two persons of Abel and 
Cain, and in the two simplest and most primitive trades 
of hfe : that of the shepherd — who, by reason of his 
leisure, his rest in a place, and living in view of heaven, is 
a lively image of a contemplative life — and that of the 

xo husbandman ; where we see again the favor and election 
of God went to the shepherd, and not to the tiller of the 
ground. 

So in the age before the flood, the holy records within 
those few memorials, which are there entered and regis- 

15 tered, have vouchsafed to mention and honor the name 
of the inventors and authors of music and works in metal. 
In the age after the flood, the first great judgment of God 
upon the ambition of man was the confiision of tongues, 
whereby the open trade and intercourse of learning and 

90 knowledge was chiefly imbarred. 

To descend to Moses the lawgiver, and God's first pen. 
He is adorned by the Scriptures with this addition and 
commendation, that he was * seen in all the learning of 
the Egyptians,* which nation we know was one of the 

9$ most ancient schools of the world ; for so Plato brings in 
the Egyptian priest saying unto Solon, * You Grecians are 
ever children ; you have no knowledge of antiquity, nor 
antiquity of knowledge.* Take a view of the ceremonial 
law of Moses. You shall find, besides the prefiguration 

30 of Christ, the badge or difference of the people of God, 
the exercise and impression of obedience, and other 
divine uses and fruits thereof, that some of the most 
learned Rabbins have travailed profitably and profoundly 
to observe, some of them a natural, some of them a moral 

35 sense or reduction of many of the ceremonies and ordi- 
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nances. As in the law of the leprosy, where it is said, 
' If the whiteness have overspread the flesh, the patient 
may pass abroad for clean ; but if there be any whole 
flesh remaining, he is to be shut up for unclean,' one of 
them noteth a principle of nature, that putrefaction is 5 
more contagious before maturity than after, and another 
noteth a position of moral philosophy, that men aban- 
doned to vice do not so much corrupt manners, as those 
that are half good and half evil. So in this and very 
many other places in that law there is to be found, besides xo 
the theological sense, much aspersion of philosophy. 

So likewise in that excellent book of Job, if it be 
revolved with diligence, it will be found pregnant and 
swelling with natural philosophy ; as for example, cosmog- 
raphy and the roundness of the world : He stretcheth 15 
out the north over the empty place ^ and hangeth the earth 
upon nothing; ^ wherein the pensileness of the earth, 
the pole of the north, and the flniteness or convexity of 
heaven are manifestly touched. So again matter of 
astronomy : By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; ao 
his hand hath formed the crooked Serpent? And in another 
place : Shalt thou be able to join together the shining stars 
the Pleiades, or canst thou stop the turning about of 
Arcturus ?^ where the flxing of the stars, ever standing 
at equal distance, is with great elegancy noted. And in 25 
another place : Who maketh Arcturus, and Orion , and 
Hyades, and the secrets of the south ? * where again he 
takes knowledge of the depression of the southern pole. 



^ Qui extendit aquHonem super vacuum^ et appendit terram 
super nihilum, 

2 Spiritus ejus ornavit coslos, et obstetricante manu ejus eductus 
est Coluber tortuosus. 

* Nunquid conjungere valebis micantes Stellas Pleiadas^ aut 
gyrum Arcturi poteris dissipare? ^ 

* Quifacit Arcturum, et Oriona, et Hyadas^ et interior a Austrig^ 
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calling it the secrets of the south, because the southern stars 
were in that climate unseen. Matter of generation : Hast 
thou not milked me as milky and curdled me like cheese ? ^ 
Matter of minerals : Silver hath beginnings of its veins, 

5 and gold hath a place wherein it is melted; iron is taken 
out of the earthy and stone melted with heat is turned into 
brass ; ' and so forwards in that chapter. 

So likewise in the person of Solomon the king, we see 
the gift or endowment of wisdom and learning, both in 

xo Solomon's petition and in God's assent thereunto, preferred 
before all other terrene and temporal felicity. By virtue 
of which grant or donative of God, Solomon became 
enabled not only to write those excellent parables or 
aphorisms concerning divine and moral philosophy, but 

IS also to compile a natural history of all verdure, from the 
cedar upon the mountain to the moss upon the wall (which 
is but a rudiment between putrefaction and an herb), and 
also of all things that breathe or move. Nay, the same 
Solomon the king, although he excelled in the glory of 

3o treasure and magnificent buildings, of shipping and navi- 
gation, of service and attendance, of fame and renown, 
and the like, yet he maketh no claim to any of those 
glories, but only to the glory of inquisition of truth. For 
so he saith expressly, ' The glory of God is to conceal a 

25 thing, but the glory of the king is to find it out ; * as if, 
according to the innocent play of children, the Divine 
Majesty took delight to hide his works to the end to 
have them found out ; and as if kings could not obtain a 
greater honor than to be God's playfellows in that game, 

30 considering the great commandment of wits and means, 
whereby nothing needeth to be hidden from them. 



* Annon sicut lac fnulsisH me, et sicut caseum coagulasti me ? 

2 Hahet argentum venarum stmrum principia ; et auro locus 
est in quo conflatur^ ferrum de terra toUitury et lapis solutus cahre 
in ces vertitur. 
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Neither did the dispensation of God vary in the times 
after our Saviour came into the world ; for our Saviour 
himself did first show his power to subdue ignorance by 
his conference with the priests and doctors of the law, 
before he showed his power to subdue nature by his mir- s 
acles. And the coming of the Holy Spirit was chiefly 
figured and expressed in the similitude and gift of tongues, 
which are but carriers of knowledge} 

So in the election of those instruments which it pleased 
God to use for the plantation of the faith, notwithstanding xo 
that at the first he did employ persons altogether unlearned 
otherwise than by inspiration, more evidently to declare 
his immediate working, and to abase all human wisdom 
or knowledge ; yet nevertheless that counsel of his was 
no sooner performed, but in the next vicissitude and sue- 15 
cession he did send his divine truth into the world waited 
on with other learnings, as with servants or handmaids. 
For so we see St Paul, who was only learned amongst the 
apostles, had his pen most used in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. ao 

So again, we find that many of the ancient bishops and 
fathers of the Church were excellently read and studied 
in all the learning of the heathen ; insomuch that the edict 
of the emperor Julianus, whereby it was interdicted unto 
Christians to be admitted into schools, lectures, or exer- as 
cises of learning, was esteemed and accounted a more 
pernicious engine and machination against the Christian 
faith, than were all the sanguinary prosecutions of his 
predecessors. Neither could the emulation and jealousy 
of Gregory, the first of that name, bishop of Rome, 30 
ever obtain the opinion of piety or devotion, but con- 
trariwise received the censure of humor, malignity, and 
pusillanimity, even amongst holy men; in that he de- 



1 Vehicula scientia. 
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signed to obliterate and extinguish the memory of heathen 
antiquity and authors. But contrariwise it was the Chris- 
tian Church, which, amidst the inundations of the Scy- 
thians on the one side from the north-west, and the 

5 Saracens from the east, did preserve in the sacred lap 
and bosom thereof the precious relics even of heathen 
learning, which otherwise had been extinguished as if no 
such thing had ever been. 

And we see before our eyes that, in the age of our- 

lo selves and our fathers, when it pleased God to call the 
church of Rome to account for their degenerate manners 
and ceremonies, and sundry doctrines obnoxious and 
framed to uphold the same abuses, at one and the same 
time it was ordained by the Divine Providence that there 

IS should attend withal a renovation and new spring of all 
other knowledges. And on the other side we see the 
Jesuits, who partly in themselves, and partly by the emu- 
lation and provocation of their example, have much quick- 
ened and strengthened the state of learning, — we see, I 

9o say, what notable service and reparation they have done 
to the Roman see. 

Wherefore, to conclude this part, let it be observed that 
there be two principal duties and services, besides orna- 
ment and illustration, which philosophy and human learn- 
as ing do perform to faith and religion. The one, because 
they are an effectual inducement to the exaltation of the 
glory of God. For as the Psalms and other Scriptures do 
often invite us to consider and magnify the great and won- 
derful works of God, so if we should rest only in the con- 

30 templation of the exterior of them, as they first offer 
themselves to our senses, we should do a like injury unto 
the majesty of God, as if we should judge or construe of 
the store of some excellent jeweller by that only which is 
set out toward the street in his shop. The other, because 

35 they minister a singular help and preservative against 
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unbelief and error. For our Saviour saith, * You err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God ; * laying 
before us two books or volumes to study, if we will be 
secured from error, — first the Scriptures, revealing the 
will of God, and then the creatures, expressing his power. 5 
Whereof the latter is a key unto the former, not only 
opening our understanding to conceive the true sense of 
the Scriptures, by the general notions of reason and rules 
of speech ; but chiefly opening our belief, in drawing us 
into a due meditation of the omnipotency of God, which xo 
is chiefly signed and engraven upon his works. Thus 
much therefore for divine testimony and evidence con- 
cerning the true dignity and value of learning. 

As for human proofs, it is so large a field, as, in a dis- 
course of this nature and brevity, it is fit rather to use 15 
choice of those things which we shall produce, than to 
embrace the variety of them. First, therefore, in the 
degrees of human honor amongst the heathen, it was the 
highest to obtain to a veneration and adoration as a God. 
This unto the Christians is as the forbidden fruit. But «> 
we speak now separately of human testimony, according 
to which that which the Grecians call ' apotheosis,* and 
the Latins a return to the company of the gods} was the 
supreme honor which man could attribute unto man; 
specially when it was given, not by a formal decree or as 
act of state, as it was used among the Roman Emperors, 
but by an inward assent and belief. Which honor being 
so high, had also a degree or middle term ; for there 
were reckoned above human honors, honors heroical and 
divine, in the attribution and distribution of which 30 
honors we see antiquity made this diffierence : that 
whereas founders and uniters of states and cities, law- 
givers, extirpers of tyrants, fathers of the people, and 



* Relatio inter divos. 
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Other eminent persons in civil merit, were honored but 
with the titles of worthies or demigods, such as were 
Hercules, Theseus, Minos, Romulus, and the like ; on the 
other side, such as were inventors and authors of new 

5 arts, endowments, and commodities towards man's life, 
were ever consecrated amongst the gods themselves, as 
was Ceres, Bacchus, Mercurius, Apollo, and others. And 
justly ; for the merit of the former is confined within the 
circle of an age or a nation, and is like fruitful showers, 

xo which though they be profitable and good, yet serve but 
for that season, and for a latitude of ground where they 
fiadl ; but the other is indeed like the benefits of heaven, 
which are permanent and universal. The former, again, 
is mixed with strife and perturbation ; but the latter hath 

15 the true character of divine presence, coming in with a 
gentle air^ without noise or agitation. 

Neither is certainly that other merit of learning, in 
repressing the inconveniences which grow from man to 
man, much inferior to the former, of relieving the neces- 

«» sities which arise from nature. Which merit was lively 
set forth by the ancients in that feigned relation of 
Orpheus* theatre, where all beasts and birds assembled, 
and, forgetting their several appetites, some of prey, some 
of game, some of quarrel, stood all sociably together, list- 

35 ening unto the airs and accords of the harp ; the sound 
whereof no sooner ceased, or was drowned by some 
louder noise, but every beast returned to his own nature. 
Wherein is aptly described the nature and condition of 
men, who are full of savage and imreclaimed desires of 

30 profit, of lust, of revenge ; which as long as they give ear 
to precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched with 
eloquence and persuasion of books, of sermons, of ha- 
rangues, so long is society and peace maintained ; but if 



^ Aura lent. 
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these instruments be silent, or that sedition and tumult 
make them not audible, all things dissolve into anarchy 
and confusion. 

But this appeareth more manifestly, when kings them- 
selves, or persons of authority under them, or other gov- s 
emors in commonwealths and popular estates, are endued 
with learning. For although he might be thought partial 
to his own profession, that said, 'Then should people and 
estates be happy, when either kings were philosophers, 
or philosophers kings ; ' yet so much is verified by xo 
experience, that under learned princes and governors 
there have been ever the best times. For howsoever 
kings may have their imperfections in their passions and 
customs, yet if they be illuminate by learning, they have 
those notions of religion, policy, and morality, which do 15 
preserve them and refirain them from all ruinous and per- 
emptory errors and excesses; whispering evermore in 
their ears, when counselors and servants stand mute and 
silent. And senators or counselors likewise, which be 
learned, do proceed upon more safe and substantial prin- 20 
ciples than counselors which are only men of experience ; 
the one sort keeping dangers afar off, whereas the other 
discover them not till they come near hand, and then 
trust to the agility of their wit to ward or avoid them. 

Which felicity of times under learned princes (to keep 25 
still the law of brevity, by using the most eminent and 
selected examples) both best appear in the age which 
passed from the death of Domitianus the emperor until 
the reign of Commodus, comprehending a succession of 
six princes, all learned, or singular favorers and advancers 30 
of learning. Which age for temporal respects was the 
most happy and flourishing that ever the Roman Empire, 
which then was a model of the world, enjoyed ; a matter 
revealed and prefigured unto Domitian in a dream the 
night before he was slain, for he thought there was 3s 
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grown behind upon his shoulders a neck and a head of 
gold, which came accordingly to pass in those golden 
times which succeeded. Of which princes we will make 
some commemoration ; wherein although the matter will 

5 be vulgar, and may be thought fitter for a declamation 
than agreeable to a treatise enfolded as this is; yet 
because it is pertinent to the point in hand, and Apollo 
does not keep his bow always bent^ and to name them 
only were too naked and cursory, I will not omit it alto- 

lo gether. 

The first was Nerva, the excellent temper of whose 
government is by a glance in Cornelius Tacitus touched 
to the life : The godlike Nerva united and reconciled two 
things which used not to go together — government and 

x5 liberty} And in token of his learning, the last act of 
his short reign left to memory was a missive to his adopted 
son Trajan, proceeding upon some inward discontent at 
the ingratitude of the times, comprehended in a verse of 
Homer's : 

9o O Phoebus, with thy shafts avenge these tears.* 

Trajan, who succeeded, was for his person not learned ; 
but if we will hearken to the speech of our Saviour, that 
saith, 'He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet, shall have a prophet's reward,* he deserveth to 

as be placed amongst the most learned princes. For there 
was not a greater admirer of learning, or benefactor of 
learning, — a founder of famous libraries, a perpetual 
advancer of learned men to office, and a familiar converser 
with learned professors and preceptors, who were noted 

30 to have then most credit in court. On the other side. 



^ Neqtie semper arcum tendit Apollo. 

^ Postquam divus Nerva res olim insociables miscuisset, imperium 
et liber tatem. 

• 7>/iJ, Phoebe^ tuis lacrymas ulciscere nostras. 
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how much Trajan's virtue and government was admired 
and renowned, surely no testimony of grave and faithful 
history doth more Hvely set forth than that legend tale of 
Gregorius Magnus, bishop of Rome, who was noted for 
the extreme envy he bore towards all heathen excellency ; 5 
and yet he is reported, out of the love and estimation of 
Trajan's moral virtues, to have made unto God passionate 
and fervent prayers for the delivery of his soul out of hell, 
and to have obtained it, with a caveat that he should 
make no more such petitions. In this prince's time also 10 
the persecutions against the Christians received intermis- 
sion, upon the certificate of Plinius Secundus, a man of 
excellent learning, and by Trajan advanced. 

Adrian, his successor, was the most curious man that 
lived, and the most universal inquirer ; insomuch as it 15 
was noted for an error in his mind that he desired to com- 
prehend all things, and not to reserve himself for the 
worthiest things; falUng into the like humor that was 
long before noted in Philip of Macedon, who, when he 
would needs over-rule and put down an excellent musician 30 
in an argument touching music, was well answered by 
him again, * God forbid. Sir,' saith he, * that your fortune 
should be so bad as to know these things better than I.' 
It pleased God likewise to use the curiosity of this em- 
peror as an inducement to the peace of his church in 25 
those days. For having Christ in veneration, not as a 
God or Saviour, but as a wonder or novelty, and having 
his picture in his gallery, matched with ApoUonius — with 
whom, in his vain imagination, he thought He had some 
conformity — yet it served the turn to allay the bitter 30 
hatred of those times against the Christian name, so as the 
church had peace during his time. And for his govern- 
ment civil, although he did not attain to that of Trajan's 
in glory of arms or perfection of justice, yet in deserving 
of the weal of the subject he did exceed him. For 35 
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Trajan erected many famous monuments and buildings, 
insomuch as Constantine the Great in emulation was wont 
to call him ' Parietaria/ wall-flower, because his name was 
upon so many walls ; but his buildings and works were more 

5 of glory and triumph than use and necessity. But Adrian 
spent his whole reign, which was peaceable, in a perambu- 
lation or survey of the Roman Empire, giving order and 
making assignation where he went for re-edif3dng of 
cities, towns, and forts decayed, and for cutting of rivers 

xo and streams, and for making bridges and passages, and 
for policing of cities and commonalties with new ordi- 
nances and constitutions, and granting new franchises 
and incorporations; so that his whole time was a very 
restoration of all the lapses and decays of former times. 

x5 Antoninus Pius, who succeeded him, was a prince ex- 
cellently learned, and had the patient and subtle wit of 
a schoolman ; insomuch as in common speech — which 
leaves no virtue untaxed — he was called ' cymini sector,* 
a carver or divider of cummin seed, which is one of the 

ao least seeds ; such a patience he had and settled spirit to 
enter into the least and most exact differences of causes, a 
fruit no doubt of the exceeding tranquility and serenity of 
his mind ; which being no ways charged or encumbered 
either with fears, remorses, or scruples, but having been 

as noted for a man of the purest goodness, without all fiction 
or affectation, that hath reigned or lived, made his mind 
continually present and entire. He likewise approached a 
degree nearer unto Christianity, and became, as Agrippa 
said unto St. Paul, ' half a Christian ;' holding their religion 

30 and law in good opinion, and not only ceasing persecution, 
but giving way to the advancement of Christians. 

There succeeded him the first godlike brothers^ the two 
adoptive brethren, Lucius Commodus Verus, son to ^Elius 



^ Divi fratres. 
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Verus, who delighted much in the softer kind of learning, 
and was wont to call the poet Martial his Virgil, and 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; whereof the latter, who ob- 
scured his colleague and survived him long, was named 
the Philosopher. Who as he excelled all the rest in learn- 5 
ing, so he excelled them likewise in perfection of all royal 
virtues ; insomuch as Julianus the emperor, in his book 
entitled ' Caesares,' being as a pasquil or satire to deride 
all his predecessors, feigned that they were all invited to 
a banquet of the gods, and Silenus the jester sat at the xo 
nether end of the table, and bestowed a scoff on every 
one as they came in ; but when Marcus Philosophus came 
in, Silenus was graveled and out of countenance, not 
knowing where to carp at him, save at the last he gave a 
glance at his patience towards his wife. And the virtue 15 
of this prince, continued with that of his predecessor, 
made the name of Antoninus so sacred in the world, that . 
though it were extremely dishonored in Commodus, Cara- 
calla, and Heliogabalus, who all bare the name, yet when 
Alexander Severus refused the name because he was a 90 
stranger to the family, the Senate with one acclamation 
said. Let the name of Antoninus be as the name of Augus- 
tus} In such renown and veneration was the name of 
these two princes in those days, that they would have had 
it as a perpetual addition in all the emperors' style. In 35 
this emperor's time also, the church for the most part* was 
in peace ; so as in this sequence of six princes we do see 
the blessed effects of learning in sovereignty, painted forth 
in the greatest table of the world. 

But for a tablet or picture of smaller volume — not pre- 30 
suming to speak of Your Majesty that liveth — in my 
judgment the most excellent is that of Queen Ehzabeth, 
your immediate predecessor in this part of Britain; a 



^ Quomodo Augustus, sic et Antoninus, 
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prince that, if Plutarch were now alive to write lives by 
parallels, would trouble him, I think, to find for her a 
parallel amongst women. This lady was endued with 
learning in her sex singular, and rare even amongst mas- 

5 culine princes, — whether we speak of learning of language 
or of science, modem or ancient, divinity or humanity. 
And unto the very last year of her life she accustomed to 
appoint set hours for reading, scarcely any young student 
in an university more daily or more duly. As for her 

xo government, I assure myself I shall not exceed if I do 

affirm that this part of the island never had forty-five 

years of better times ; and yet not through the calmness of 

the season, but through the wisdom of her regiment 

For if there be considered of the one side the truth 

x5 of religion established, the constant peace and security, 
the good administration of justice, the temperate use of 
the prerogative not slackened nor much strained, the 
fiourishing state of learning, sortable to so excellent a 
patroness, the convenient estate of wealth and means, 

ao both of crown and subject, the habit of obedience, and 
the moderation of discontents ; and there be considered 
on the other side the differences of religion, the troubles 
of neighbor countries, the ambition of Spain and opposi- 
tion of Rome ; and then that she was solitary and of her- 

as self; these things, I say, considered, as I could not have 
chosen an instance so recent and so proper, so I suppose 
I could not have chosen one more remarkable or eminent 
to the purpose now in hand, which is concerning the con- 
junction of learning in the prince with felicity in the 

30 people. 

Neither hath learning an influence and operation only 
upon civil merit and moral virtue, and the arts or tem- 
perature of peace and peaceable government, but like- 
wise it hath no less power and efficacy in enablement 

35 towards martial and military virtue and prowess ; as may 
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be notably represented in the examples of Alexander the 
Great and Caesar the Dictator^ mentioned before, but now 
in fit place to be resumed. Of whose virtues and acts in 
war there needs no note or recital, having been the won- 
ders of time in that kind ; but of their affections towards 5 
learning, and perfections in learning, it is pertinent to 
say somewhat. 

Alexander was bred and taught under Aristotle the 
great philosopher, who dedicated divers of his books of 
philosophy unto him. He was attended with Callisthenes 10 
and divers other learned persons, that followed him in 
camp throughout his journeys and conquests. What 
price and estimation he had learning in, doth notably 
appear in these three particulars: first, in the envy he 
used to express that he bare towards Achilles in this, xs 
that he had so good a trumpet of his praises as Homer's 
verses; secondly, in the judgment or solution he gave 
touching that precious cabinet of Darius, which was 
found among his jewels, whereof question was made what 
thing was worthy to be put into it, and he gave his opin- 20 
ion for Homer's works ; thirdly, in his letter to Aristotle, 
after he had set forth his books of nature, wherein he 
expostulateth with him for publishing the secrets or mys- 
teries of philosophy, and gave him to understand that 
himself esteemed it more to excel other men in learning ^^ 
and knowledge than in power and empire. And what 
use he had of learning doth appear, or rather shine, in 
all his speeches and answers, being full of science and 
use of science, and that in all variety. 

And herein again it may seem a thing scholastical, and 30 
somewhat idle, to recite things that every man knoweth ; 
but yet since the argument I handle leadeth me there- 
unto, I am glad that men shall perceive I am as willing 
to flatter, if they will so call it, an Alexander, or a Caesar, 
or an Antoninus, that are dead many hundred years since, 35 
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as any that now liveth ; for it is the displaying of the 
glory of learning in sovereignty that I propound to my- 
self, and not an humor of declaiming in any man's praises. 
Observe then the speech he used of Diogenes, and see if 
5 it tend not to the true state of one of the greatest ques- 
tions of moral philosophy, — whether the enjoying of out- 
ward things, or the contemning of them, be the greatest 
happiness. For when he saw Diogenes so perfectly con- 
tented with so little, he said to those that mocked at his 
xo condition, * Were I not Alexander, I would wish to be 
Diogenes.* But Seneca inverteth it and saith : There 
were more things that the latter would not accept than the 
former could give} There were more things which Dio- 
genes would have refused, than those were which Alex- 
is ander could have given or enjoyed. 

Observe again that speech which was usual with him, 
* That he felt his mortality chiefly in two things, sleep 
and lust,* and see if it were not a speech extracted out 
of the depth of natural philosophy, and liker to have 
20 comen out of the mouth of Aristotle or Democritus than 
from Alexander. 

See again that speech of humanity and poesy, when 
upon the bleeding of his wounds he called unto him one 
of his flatterers, that was wont to ascribe to him divine 
^s honor, and said, ' Look, this is very blood ; this is not such 
a liquor as Homer speaketh of, which ran from Venus' 
hand when it was pierced by Diomedes.* 

See likewise his readiness in reprehension of logic, in 
the speech he used to Cassander, upon a complaint that 
30 was made against his father Antipater. For when Alex- 
ander happed to say, * Do you think these men would 
have come from so far to complain, except they had just 
cause of grief? ' and Cassander answered, * Yea, that was 



^ Plus erat quod hie nollet accipere^ quam quod tile posset dare. 
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the matter, because they thought they should not be dis- 
proved ; ' said Alexander laughing : ' See the subtilties of 
Aristotle, to take a matter both ways, for and against^ ^ 
etc. 

But note again how well he could use the same art 5 
which he reprehended, to serve his own humor, when 
bearing a secret grudge to CalUsthenes because he was 
against the new ceremony of his adoration. Feasting one 
night where the same CalUsthenes was at the table, it 
was moved by some after supper, for entertainment sake, 10 
that CalUsthenes, who was an eloquent man, might speak 
of some theme or purpose at his own choice ; which Cal- 
Usthenes did, choosing the praise of the Macedonian 
nation for his discourse, and performing the same with 
so good manner as the hearers were much ravished ; 15 
whereupon Alexander, nothing pleased, said, ' It was easy 
to be eloquent upon so good a subject.* ' But,' saith he, 
* turn your style, and let us hear what you can say against 
us;* which CaUisthenes presently undertook, and did 
with that sting and Ufe, that Alexander interrupted him, 30 
and said, ' The goodness of the cause made him eloquent 
before, and despite made him eloquent then again.* 

Consider further, for tropes of rhetoric, that exceUent 
use of a metaphor or translation, wherewith he taxed 
Antipater, who was an imperious and tyrannous governor. 25 
For when one of Antipater*s friends commended him to 
Alexander for his moderation, that he did not degenerate, 
as his other lieutenants did, into the Persian pride in use 
of purple, but kept the ancient habit of Macedon, of 
black : * True,* saith Alexander, ' but Antipater is all pur- 30 
pie within.* Or that other when Parmenio came to him 
in the plain of Arbela, and showed him the innumerable 
multitude of his enemies, specially as they appeared by 
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the infinite number of lights, as it had been a new firma- 
ment of stars, and thereupon advised him to assail them 
by night ; whereupon he answered * That he would not 
steal the victory.* 

s For matter of policy, weigh that significant distinction, 
so much in all ages embraced, that he made between his 
two friends Hephaestion and Craterus, when he said, 
' That the one loved Alexander, and the other loved the 
king ; ' describing the principal difference of princes' best 

lo servants, that some in affection love their person, and 
others in duty love their crown. 

Weigh also that excellent taxation of an error ordinary 
with counsellors of princes, that they counsel their mas- 
ters according to the model of their own mind and fortune, 

15 and not of their masters ; when, upon Darius' great offers, 
Parmenio had said, * Surely I would accept these offers, 
were I as Alexander ; ' saith Alexander, * So would I, were 
I as Parmenio.' 

Lastly, weigh that quick and acute reply which he made 

90 when he gave so large gifts to his friends and servants, 
and was asked what he did reserve for himself, and he 
answered, * Hope ; ' weigh, I say, whether he had not cast 
up his account aright, because ' hope * must be the por- 
tion of all that resolve upon great enterprises. For this 

25 was Caesar's portion when he went first into Gaul, his 
estate being then utterly overthrown with largesses. And 
this was likewise the portion of that noble prince, howso- 
ever transported with ambition, Henry Duke of Guise, 
of whom it was usually said that he was the greatest usurer 

30 in France, because he had turned all his estate into obli- 
gations. 

To conclude, therefore. As certain critics are used to 
say hyperbolically *That if all sciences were lost, they 
might be found in Virgil,' so certainly this may be said 

35 truly, there are the prints and footsteps of learning in those 
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few speeches which are reported of this prince ; the admi- 
ration of whom, when I consider him not as Alexander the 
Great, but as Aristotle's scholar, hath carried me too far. 

As for Julius Caesar, the excellency of his learning need- 
eth not to be argued from his education, or his company, 5 
or his speeches, but in a further degree doth declare itself 
in his writings and works ; whereof some are extant and 
permanent, and some unfortunately perished. For first, 
we see there is left unto us that excellent history of his 
own wars, which he entitled only a Commentary, wherein xo 
all succeeding times have admired the solid weight of 
matter, and the real passages and lively images of actions 
and persons, expressed in the greatest propriety of words 
and perspicuity of narration that ever was. Which that 
it was not the effect of a natural gift, but of learning and 15 
precept, is well witnessed by that work of his entitled 
'De Analogia,V being a grammatical philosophy, wherein 
he did labor to make this same speech according to the 
pleasure of the speaker * to become speech according to 
propriety and rule^ and to reduce custom of speech to 30 
congruity of speech ; and took, as it were, the picture of 
words from the life of reason. 

So we receive from him, as a monument both of his 
power and learning, the then reformed computation of the 
year ; well expressing that he took it to be as great a 25 
glory to himself to observe and know the law of the 
heavens, as to give law to men upon the earth. 

So likewise in that book of his, 'Anti-Cato,' it may 
easily appear that he did aspire, as well to victory of wit as 
victory of war ; undertaking therein a conflict against the 30 
greatest champion with the pen that then lived, Cicero 
the orator. 

So again in his book of 'Apothegms,* which he col- 
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lected, we see that he esteemed it more honor to make 
himself but a pair of tables to take the wise and pithy 
words of others, than to have every word of his own to 
be made an apothegm or an oracle, as vain princes, by 

5 custom of flattery, pretend to do. And yet if I should 
enumerate divers of his speeches, as I did those of Alex- 
ander, they are truly such as Solomon noteth, when he 
saith, * The words of the wise are as goads ^ and as nails 
deeply fastened in; ^ whereof I will only recite three, not 

lo so delectable for elegancy, but admirable for vigor and 
efficacy. 

As first, it is reason he be thought a master of words, 
that could with one word appease a mutiny in his army ; 
which was thus. The Romans, when their generals did 

15 speak to their army, did use the word ' Milites ' [soldiers] 
but when the magistrates spake to the people, they did 
use the word 'Quirites' [citizens]. The soldiers were 
in tumult, and seditiously prayed to be cashiered, not 
that they so meant, but by expostulation thereof to draw 

2o Caesar to other conditions; wherein he being resolute not 
to give way, after some silence he began his speech, /, 
citizens^ which did admit them already cashiered ; where- 
with they were so surprised, crossed, and confused, as 
they would not suffer him to go on in his speech, but 

35 relinquished their demands, and made it their suit to be 
again called by the name of Soldiers? 

The second speech was thus. Caesar did extremely 
affect the name of king ; and some were set on, as he 
passed by, in popular acclamation to salute him king; 

30 whereupon finding the cry weak and poor, he put it off 
thus, in a kind of jest, as if they had mistaken his surname : 
/ am not Kingy but Ccesar;*' a speech, that if it be 



^ Verba sapientum tanquam aculei, et tanquam clam in alium 
dificu ^ Ego^ Quirites. * MiliUs. * Non Rex sum^ sed desar. 
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searched, the life and fubiess of it can scarce be expressed. 
For first, it was a refusal of the name, but yet not serious ; 
again, it did signify an infinite confidence and magnanim- 
ity, as if he presumed Cassar was the greater title, as by 
his worthiness it is come to pass till this day. But chiefly s 
it was a speech of great allurement towards his own pur- 
pose, as if the state did strive with him but for a name 
whereof mean families were vested, — for JRex was a sur- 
name with the Romans as well as King is with us. 

The last speech which I will mention was used to xo 
Metellus, when Caesar, after war declared, did possess 
himself of the city of Rome ; at which time entering into 
the inner treasury to take the money there accumulate, 
Metellus, being tribune, forbade him; whereto Caesar 
said, 'That if he did not desist, he would lay him dead in 15 
the place.* And presently taking himself up, he added, 
' Young man, it is harder for me to speak it than to do it * 
(' Adolescens, durius est mihi hoc dicere quam facere') ; 
— a speech compounded of the greatest terror and great- 
est clemency that could proceed out of the mouth of ao 
man. 

But to return, and conclude with him. It is evident 
himself knew well his own perfection in learning, and took 
it upon him ; as appeared when, upon occasion that some 
spake what a strange resolution it was in Lucius Sylla to as 
resign his dictature, he, scoffing at him to his own advan- 
tage, answered, ' That Sylla could not skill of letters, and 
therefore knew not how to dictate.* 

And here it were fit to leave this point touching the con- 
currence of military virtue and learning (for what example 30 
would come with any grace after those two of Alexander 
and Caesar?), were it not in regard of the rareness of 
circumstance that I find in one other particular, as that 
which did so suddenly pass from extreme scorn to extreme 
wonder ; and it is of Xenophon the philosopher, who went 3S 
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from Socrates' school into Asia, in the expedition of 
Cyrus the younger against King Artaxerxes. This Xeno- 
phon at that time was very young, and never had seen 
the wars before ; neither had any command in the army, 

5 but only followed the war as a voluntary, for the love and 
conversation of Proxenus his friend. He was present 
when Falinus came in message from the great king to the 
Grecians, after that Cyrus was slain in the field, and 
they a handful of men left to themselves in the midst of 

xo the king's territories, cut off from their country by many 
navigable rivers and many hundred miles. The message 
imported that they should deliver up their arms, and 
submit themselves to the king's mercy. To which mes- 
sage before answer was made, divers of the army conferred 

15 familiarly with Falinus, and amongst the rest Xenophon 
happened to say, ' Why, Falinus, we have now but these 
two things left, our arms and our virtue ; and if we yield 
up our arms, how shall we make use of our virtue ? ' 
Whereto Falinus, smiling on him, said, 'If I be not 

2o deceived, young gentleman, you are an Athenian, and I 
believe you study philosophy, and it is pretty that you 
say j but you are much abused if you think your virtue 
can withstand the king's power.' Here was the scorn. 
The wonder followed ; which was that this young scholar 

as or philosopher, after all the captains were murdered in par- 
ley by treason, conducted those ten thousand foot through 
the heart of all the king's high countries from Baby- 
lon to Grecia in safety, in despite of all the king's forces, 
to the astonishment of the world, and the encouragement 

30 of the Grecians in time succeeding to make invasion upon 
the kings of Persia ; as was after purposed by Jason the 
Thessalian, attempted by Agesilaus the Spartan, and 
achieved by Alexander the Macedonian, all upon the 
ground of the act of that young scholar. 

35 To proceed now from imperial and military virtue to 
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moral and private virtue. First, it is an assured truth 
which is contained in the verses : 

*7Yj learning's boon, the gift of liberal art. 
To soften manners, and refine the hearth 

\To have thoroughly studied the liberal arts, softens the 5 
manners^ and suffers them not to be brutal^ It taketh 
away the wildness and barbarism and fierceness of men's 
minds ; but indeed the accent had need be upon 'fideliter* 
\thoroughly\, for a little superficial learning doth rather 
work a contrary effect. It taketh away all levity, temerity, i© 
and insolency, by copious suggestion of all doubts and 
difficulties, and acquainting the mind to balance reasons 
on both sides, and to turn back the first offers and con- 
ceits of the mind, and to accept of nothing but examined 
and tried. It taketh away vain admiration of anything, 15 
which is the root of all weakness. For all things are 
admired, either because they are new, or because they 
are great. For novelty, no man that wadeth in learning 
or contemplation thoroughly, but will find that printed 
in his heart, There is nothing new on the earth} 30 
Neither can any man marvel at the play of puppets, 
that goeth behind the curtain and adviseth well of the 
motion. And for magnitude, as Alexander the Great, after 
that he was used to great armies and the great conquests 
of the spacious provinces in Asia, when he received letters 25 
out of Greece of some fights and services there, which 
were commonly for a passage, or a fort, or some walled 
town at the most, he said, *It seemed to him that he 
was advertised of the battles of the frogs and the mice, 
that the old tales went of.' So certainly, if a man medi- 30 



^ Scilicet ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Etnollit mores, nee sinit esse feros. 

• Nil novi super terram. 
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tate much upon the universal frame of nature, the earth 
with men upon it — the divineness of souls except — will 
not seem much other than an ant-hill, whereas some ants 
carry com, and some carry their young, and some go 

5 empty, and all to and fro a little heap of dust. It taketh 
away or mitigateth fear of death or adverse fortune, which 
is one of the greatest impediments of virtue and imper- 
fections of manners. For if a man's mind be deeply 
seasoned with the consideration of the mortality and 

xo corruptible nature of things, he will easily concur with 
Epictetus, who went forth one day and saw a woman 
weeping for her pitcher of earth that was broken, and went 
forth the next day, and saw a woman weeping for her son 
that was dead ; and thereupon said. Yesterday I saw a 

IS briitU thing broken^ to-day a mortal dead} And therefore 
did Virgil excellently and profoundly couple the knowl- 
edge of causes and the conquest of all fears together, as 
concomitants} 

Happy the man who doth the causes know 
9o Of all that is; serene he stands ^ above 

All fears ; above the inexorable Fate, 
And that insatiate gulf that roars below,* 

It were too long to go over the particular remedies 
which learning doth minister to all the diseases of the 
25 mind, sometimes purging the ill humors, sometimes open- 
ing the obstructions, sometimes helping digestion, some- 
times increasing appetite, sometimes healing the wounds 
and exulcerations thereof, and the like ; and therefore I will 
conclude with that which hath the sum of the whole mat- 



* Hen vidi fragilem frangif hodie vidi mortalem mori. 
8 Concomitantia. 

• Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Quique metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Sidjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acker ontis avari. 
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ter^ which is that it disposeth the constitution of the mind 
not to be fixed or settled in the defects thereof, but still 
to be capable and susceptible of growth and reformation. 
For the unlearned man knows not what it is to descend 
into himself, or to call himself to account, nor the pleas- 5 
ure of that happiest of experiences, to feel oneself each day 
a better man than he was the day before? The good parts 
he hath he will learn to show to the full, and use them 
dexterously, but not much to increase them j the faults 
he hath, he will learn how to hide and color them, but xo 
not much to amend them, — like an ill mower, that mows 
on still, and never whets his scythe. Whereas with the 
learned man it fares otherwise, that he doth ever intermix 
the correction and amendment of his mind with the use 
and employment thereof. Nay further, in general and in 15 
sum, certain it is that truth ' and goodness * differ but as 
the seal and the print ; for truth prints goodness, and they 
be the clouds of error which descend in the storms of pas- 
sions and perturbations. 

From moral virtue let us pass on to matter of power 20 
and commandment, and consider whether in right reason 
there be any comparable with that wherewith knowledge 
investeth and crowneth man's nature. We see the dig- 
nity of the commandment is according to the dignity of 
the commanded. To have commandment over beasts, as 25 
herdsmen have, is a thing contemptible ; to have com- 
mandment over children, as schoolmasters have, is a 
matter of small honor; to have commandment over 
galley-slaves is a disparagement rather than an honor. 
Neither is the commandment of tyrants much better, 30 
over people which have put off the generosity of their 



* Rationem ioHus, 

* Suavissima vita, indies sentire se fieri meliorem. 

* Veritas. * Bonitas. 
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minds ; and therefore it was ever holden that honors in 
free monarchies and commonwealths had a sweetness 
more than in tyrannies, because the commandment ex- 
tendeth more over the wills of men, and not only over 
5 their deeds and services. And therefore when Virgil 
putteth himself forth to attribute to Augustus Caesar the 
best of human honors, he doth it in these words : 

Moving in conquest onward, at his will 
To willing peoples he gives laws, and shapes 
zo Through worthiest deeds on earth his course to Heaven}- 

But yet the commandment of knowledge is yet higher 
than the commandment over the will ; for it is a com- 
mandment over the reason, belief, and understanding of 
man, which is the highest part of the mind, and giveth 

IS law to the will itself. For there is no power on earth 
which setteth up a throne or chair of estate in the spirits 
and souls of men, and in their cogitations, imaginations, 
opinions, and beliefs, but knowledge and learning. And 
therefore we see the detestable and extreme pleasure that 

ao arch-heretics and false prophets and impostors are trans- 
ported with, when they once find in themselves that they 
have a superiority in the faith and conscience of men ; so 
great, that if they have once tasted of it, it is seldom seen 
that any torture or persecution can make them relinquish 

^s or abandon it. But as this is that which the author of the 
Revelation calleth the depth or profoundness of Satan, so, 
by argument of contraries, the just and lawful sovereignty 
over men's understanding, by force of truth rightly inter- 
preted, is that which approacheth nearest to the similitude 

30 of the divine rule. 

As for fortune and advancement, the beneficence of 
learning is not so confined to give fortune only to states 



1 Victorque volentes 
Per populos datjura, viamque affectat Olympo, 
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and commonwealths, as it doth not likewise give fortune 
to particular persons. For it was well noted long ago 
that Homer hath given more men their livings than 
either Sylla, or Caesar, or Augustus ever did, notwith- 
standing their great largesses and donatives and distribu- 5 
tions of lands to so many legions. And no doubt it is 
hard to say whether arms or learning have advanced 
greater numbers. And in case of sovranty, we see that 
that if arms or descent have carried away the kingdom, 
yet learning hath carried the priesthood, which ever hath xo 
been in some competition with empire. 

Again, for the pleasure and delight of knowledge and 
learning, it far surpasseth all other in nature. For shall 
the pleasures of the affections so exceed the pleasures of 
the senses, as much as the obtaining of desire or victory 15 
exceedeth a song or a dinner ; and must not, of conse- 
quence, the pleasures of the intellect or understanding 
exceed the pleasures of the affections? We see in all 
other pleasures there is satiety, and after they be used 
their verdure departeth ; which showeth well they be but 20 
deceits of pleasure, and not pleasures, and that it was the 
novelty which pleased, and not the quality. And there- 
fore we see that voluptuous men turn friars, and ambi- 
tious princes turn melancholy. But of knowledge there 
is no satiety, but satisfaction and appetite are perpetually as 
interchangeable ; and therefore appeareth to be good in 
itself simply, without fallacy or accident. Neither is that 
pleasure of small efficacy and contentment to the mind 
of man, which the poet Lucretius describeth elegantly : 

Pleasant to gaze below, when winds disturb the deep} 30 

* It is a view of delight,' saith he, ' to stand or walk 
upon the shore side, and to see a ship tossed with tem- 
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pest upon the sea ; or to be in a fortified tower, and to 
see two battles join upon a plain. But it is a pleasure 
incomparable, for the mind of man to be settled, landed, 
and fortified in the certainty of truth, and from thence to 

5 descry and behold the errors, perturbations, labors, and 
wanderings up and down of other men.* 

Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments that by learning 
man excelleth man in that wherein man excelleth beasts, 
that by learning man ascendeth to the heavens and their 

»o motions, where in body he cannot come, and the like ; 
let us conclude with the dignity and excellency of knowl- 
edge and learning in that whereunto man's nature doth 
most aspire, which is immortality or continuance — for to 
this tendeth generation, and raising of houses and families ; 

15 to this tend buildings, foundations, and monuments ; to 
this tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and. celebration, 
and in effect the strength of all other human desires. We 
see then how far the monuments of wit and learning are 
more durable than the monuments of power or of the 

ao hands. For have not the verses of Homer continued 
twenty-five hundred years or more without the loss of a 
syllable or letter, during which time infinite palaces, tem- 
ples, castles, cities, have been decayed and demolished? 
It is not possible to have the true pictures or statuaes of 

25 Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, no, nor of the kings or great 
personages of much later years ; for the originals cannot 
last, and the copies cannot but leese of the life and truth. 
But the images of men's wits and knowledges remain in 
books, exempted from the wrong of time, and capable of 

30 perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to be called 
images, because they generate still, and cast their 
seeds in the minds of others, provoking and causing infi- 
nite actions and opinions in succeeding ages. So that if 
the invention of the ship was thought so noble, which 

35 carrieth riches and commodities from place to place, and 
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consociateth the most remote regions in participation of 
their fruits, how much more are letters to be magnified, 
which as ships pass through the vast seas of time, and 
make ages so distant to participate of the wisdom, illu- 
minations, and inventions, the one of the other? Nay 5 
further, we see some of the philosophers which were least 
divine and most immersed in the senses, and denied gen- 
erally the immortality of the soul, yet came to this point, 
that whatsoever motions the spirit of man could act and 
perform without the organs of the body, they thought 10 
might remain after death, — which were only those of the 
understanding, and not of the affection ; so immortal and 
incorruptible a thing did knowledge seem unto them to 
be. But we, that know by divine revelation that not only 
the understanding, but the affections purified, not only xs 
the spirit, but the body changed, shall be advanced to 
immortality, do disclaim in these rudiments of the senses. 
But it must be remembered both in this last point, and 
so it may likewise be needful in other places, that in pro- 
bation of the dignity of knowledge or learning I did in 20 
the beginning separate divine testimony from human; 
which method I have pursued, and so handled them 
both apart. 

Nevertheless I do not pretend, and I know it will be 
impossible for me by any pleading of mine, to reverse 25 
the judgment, either of ^Esop's cock, that preferred the 
barley-corn before the gem; or of Midas, that being 
chosen judge between Apollo, president of the Muses, 
and Pan, god of the flocks, judged for plenty ; or of 
Paris, that judged for beauty and love against wisdom 30 
and power ; or of Agrippina, Z<?/ him kill his mother so he 
be emperor y — that preferred empire with any condition 
never so detestable ; or of Ulysses, who preferred an old 



1 Occidai matremy modo itnperet. 
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woman to immortality} being a figure of those which 
prefer custom and habit before all excellency; or of a 
number of the like popular judgments. For these things 
must continue as they have been ; but so will that also 
5 continue whereupon learning hath ever relied, and which 
faileth not : Wisdom is justified of her children? 



f-* ^ yusHficata est Sapientia a^liis suts. 

^' * Qui vftulam pratulit immortalitatil 
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To the King. James I of England and VI of Scotland (1566- 
1625), son of Lord Damley and Mary Queen of Scots, who suc- 
ceeded Queen Elizabeth in 1603. 'The reign of James in England 
was distinguished by many memorable events: it witnessed the 
literary and political careers of Bacon and Raleigh, the disgrace of 
both, and execution of the latter ; the dramatic activity of Shakes- 
peare and Ben Jonson; the translation of the English Bible; the 
colonization of Virginia and New England; the formation of two 
well-defined schools of English Protestantism; and the genesis of 
the struggle between King and Commons which brought the head 
of his successor to the block. James was despicable in his personal 
qualities : was weak, cowardly, passionate, vindictive, cruel, super- 
stitious, fanatical, and prone to fall under the influence of worthless 
favorites. Though absurdly lacking in kingly qualities, he thor- 
oughly believed in his divine right to rule, setting forth his views 
on that subject in Basilikon Doron (1599). His learning was varied, 
though not scholarly ; he published several other books, which were 
much praised by his flatterers, but have now only a historical inter- 
est* (Johnson^ s Cyclopcedia). His flatterers called him the British 
Solomon. An instructive parallel to Bacon's dedication is that of 
the translators of the English Bible, which is usually prefixed to 
the Authorized Version. The current conceptions of James I are 
largely derived from Scott's Fortunes of Nigel. Cf. Green, Short 
History of the English People ^ Chap. 8, sect. 2. 

We must remember that the Advancement of Learning was pub- 
lished two years after James' accession to the English throne. 
Macaulay says, in his essay on Bacon : * James mounted the 
throne; and Bacon employed all his address to obtain for himself 
a share of the favor of his new master. This was no difficult task. 
The faults of James, both as a man and as a prince, were numerous ; 

75 
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but insensibility to the claims of genius and learning was not among 
them. He was indeed made up of two men — a witty, well-read scholar, 
who wrote, disputed, and harangued, and a nervous, driveling idiot, 
who acted. . . . Under the reign of James, Bacon grew rapidly in 
fortune and favor. In 1604 he was appointed King's Counsel, with 
a fee of forty pounds a year ; and a pension of sixty pounds a year 
was settled upon him. In 1607 he became Solicitor-General, in 
161 2 Attorney-General.* 

1 1. Law. Mosaic I<aw. 

1 2. Freewill offerings. Qi. Lev. 23. 37, 38. Proceeding upon. 
Resulting from. 

1 3. Ordinary observance. Prescribed form of worship. Cheer- 
fulness. Eagerness, alacrity. Cf. * Not grudgingly, or of necessity ; 
for God loveth a cheerful giver' (2 Cor. 9. 7). 

1 4. T^ere belongeth to kings. In his letter to King James, written 
in the year of his accession. Bacon says : < I think there is no sub- 
ject of Your Majesty's who loveth this island, and is not hollow 
and unworthy, whose heart is not set on fire, not only to bring you 
peace-ofierings to make you propitious, but to sacrifice himself a 
burnt offering to Your Majesty's service; amongst which number 
no man's fire shall be more pure and fervent than mine.' 

I 5. Cf. note on 62 7. Presents. Pledges, tokens. 

1 8. Your Majesty'' s employments. A gentle hint. 

1 9. Respective. Appropriate. 

1 10. Propriety. Peculiarity. Cf. 'LaX. proprius. 

1 15. Scripture. Pro v. 25. 3. Selby quotes Bacon's essay Of 
Empire: 'It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to 
desire and many things to fear. And yet that commonly is the case 
of kings : who, being at the highest, want matter of desire, which 
makes their minds more languishing, and have many representa- 
tions of perils and shadows, which makes their minds the less clear. 
And this is one reason also of that effect which the Scripture 
speaketh of : that the king *s heart is inscrutable. For multitude of 
jealousies, and lack of some predominant desire that should marshal 
and put in order all the rest, maketh any man's heart hard to find or 
sound.' 

1 18. Virtue and fortune. Cf. 4 9. 

1 19 ff. Abbott says (Francis Bacon^ p. 103) : * It is this excess of 
hopefulness — this determination not only to make the best, but to 
see the best, of everything — which explains, more adequately than 
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any hypothesis of deliberate flattery, the language of adulation in 
which he addressed the King in the earlier years of his reign. Per- 
haps Bacon never, to the last, thoroughly realized the inherent 
weakness of James' character; perhaps he found it impracticable 
to discontinue the habit once formed, and perceived that flattery 
was necessary in approaching a sovran who mistook deference for 
devotion. Be the cause what it may, he never tendered counsel to 
the King without disguising it in obsequiousness.' 

2 4. Plato'' s opinion, Cf. Cicero, Tusc, Disp, i. 24. 57: * If 
desires and aversions were all that belonged to the soul, -it would 
have them only in common with the beasts ; but it has, in the first 
place, memory, and that, too, so infinite as to recollect an absolutely 
countless number of circumstances, which Plato will have to be a 
recollection of a former life; for in that book which is inscribed 
Meno, Socrates asks a child some questions in geometry, with 
reference to measuring a square; his answers are such as a child 
would make, and yet the questions are so easy that while answering 
them one by one he comes to the same point as if he had learned 
geometry. From whence Socrates would infer that learning is 
nothing more than recollection; and this topic he explains more 
accurately in the discourse which he held the very day he died ; for 
he there asserts that any one, who, seeming to be entirely illiterate, 
is yet able to answer a question well that is proposed to him, does 
in so doing manifestly show that he is not learning it then, but 
recollecting it by his memory. Nor is it to be accounted for in any 
other way, how children come to have notions of so many and such 
important things as are implanted, and, as it were, sealed up in 
their minds, unless the soul, before it entered the body, had been 
well stored with knowledge.' See also Plato, Meno 81 : 'The soul, 
then, as being immortal, and having been born again many times, 
and having seen all things that there are, whether in this world or 
in the world below, has knowledge of them all ; and it is no wonder 
that she should be able to call to remembrance all that she ever 
knew about virtue, and about everything ; for as all nature is akin, 
and the soul has learned all things, there is no difficulty in her 
eliciting, or as men say learning, all out of a single recollection, if 
a man is strenuous and does not faint; for all inquiry and all 
learning is but recollection.' And cf. Plato, Fhado 72 ff., and 
Wordsworth, Intimations of Immortality, 

2 7. £d. 1605 has 'motions.' 
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2 e. TaberfuuU, Cf . 2 Cor. 5. 4. Sequestered. Hidden, obscured. 

2 13. Scripture, I Kings 4. 29. 

2 U. //. Bacon seems to be thinking of Lat. arena, a collective 
noun. 

2 15. Which . . . bodies. The Latin translation has *cujus 
qnanquam massa praegrandis.' //. Not demanded by the con- 
struction. 

2 17. Composition, Constitution. Admirable. Limits * compo- 
sition.' 

2 18. Comprehend, Notice the antithesis with * apprehend.' 

2 90. Should. Used for < would.' 

2 93. Tacitus. Annals 13. 3» slightly modified. 

2 95. Speech that is uttered, etc. All prose style should be tried 
by this standard. 

2 99. Holding of. Smacking of, pertaining to. The subject. As 
being unfree, servile, not ' prince-like.' ' Subject ' does not here 
mean * theme of discourse.' The Latin translation has ' nescio quid 
servile olet.' 

2 30 ff . A beautiful description of fine style. 

3 9. Virtue with your fortune. Contrasting that which b in one's 
power with that which is not. So at the beginning of Bacon's 
Queen Elizabeth : ' Both nature and fortune conspired to render 
Queen Elizabeth the ambition of her sex and an ornament to 
crowned heads.' See the humorous discourse of Celia and Rosa- 
lind, As You Like // i. 2. 34ff. 

3 3. Regiment. Education. 

3 4. Greater fortune. Succession to the English crown. 

3 5. Possession, Attainment. 

3 6. Observation, Observance. 

3 7. Blessed and happy fruit. What proved to be the character 
of Charles I ? What became of James' other children ? 

3 6. Peace, In the sequel he maintained peace only by allying 
himself with the Catholic powers. The translators' dedication (see 
above, To the King) speaks of < peace and tranquility at home and 
abroad.' 

3 14. Amplification, Exaggeration. 

3 18. Peruse, Review. 

3 19. Emperors of Rome. Cf. 53 97 ff. Casar, Cf. 63 4ff. 

3 91. Marcus Antoninus. Cf. 57 3 ff. 

3 99. Grecia, In the fourth century a.d. the Roman Empire was 
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divided, and the Eastern Empire, Bacon's * Grecia,' was mled from 
Constantinople. 

3 S5. Compendious extractions. Explain. 

3 518. Prefer, Promote. 

3 30. Fountain, Cf. 2 31. 

3 34. Profane, Secular. As, That. 

3 35. Of, With. THplicity, Threefold glory. 

4 1. Hermes, * Hermes Trismegistus, fabled to be an Egyptian 
priest, philosopher, and king. The author of the works ascribed 
to him was probably a Neoplatonist of the second or third century ' 
(Wright). Cf. Milton, // Penseroso 88. 

4 2. Illumination, Spiritual enlightenment, divine inspiration. 

4 3. Universality, Cf. note on 40 3. 

4 7. Solid work, Cf. Bacon, trans, of his Epistle Dedicatory 
( Works 4. 1 2) : * Lastly, I have a request to make, a request no way 
unworthy of Your Majesty, and which especially concerns the work 
in hand: namely, that you who resemble Solomon in so many 
things — in the gravity of your judgments, in the peacef ulness of 
your reign, in the largeness of your heart, in the noble variety of 
the books which you have composed — would further follow his 
example in taking order for the collecting and perfecting of a Natu- 
ral and Experimental History, true and severe (unencumbered with 
literature and book-learning), such as philosophy may be built upon 
— such, in fact, as I shall in its proper place describe; that so at 
length, after the lapse of so many ages, philosophy and the sciences 
may no longer float in air, but rest on the solid foundation of 
experience of every kind, and the same well examined and weighed. 
I have provided the machine, but the stuff must be gathered from 
the facts of nature.' 

4 8. Character, Stamp. What does the Greek original mean ? 

4 9. Difference, Distinguishing mark ; here, superiority. 

4 12. Oblation, Present. 

4 20. Undervalues, Shortcomings. 

4 23. Visit, Inspect. 

4 25. For this purpose. The Latin translation has ' to extend the 
bounds of arts and sciences.* Magnanimity, Etymology ? 

4 27. The former, Cf. 1. 14. The Latin characterizes this as 
the easier of the two undertakings, but yet on no account to be 
neglected. 

4 33. Severally disguised. In various disguises. 
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4 34. Divines, Theologians. 

5 I. Politics. Politicians, statesmen. 
5 3. Is of. Is one of. 

5 4. Of, Superfluous. 

5 9. Knowledge puffeth up, i Cor. 8. i. 

5 10. Censure, Opinion. Ecd. I2. 12. 

5 12. Another place, Eccl. i. 18. 

5 13. Contristation, Grief. 

5 15. Caveat, Caution. Col. 2. 8. Cf . Macaulay, Essay on Bacon : 
* Scarcely any text was more frequently cited by the reformers than 
that in which St Paul cautions the Colossians not to let any man 
spoil them by philosc^hy. Luther, almost at the onset of his 
career, went so far as to declare that no man could be at once a 
proficient in the school of Aristotle and in that of Christ. Zwingle, 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, Calvin, held similar language.' 

5 17. How learned times ^ etc. In Essay 16 Bacon enumerates 
among the causes of atheism * learned times, specially with peace 
and prosperity; for troubles and adversities do more bow men's 
minds to religion.' 

5 18. Second. Secondary, physical. Cf. 9l5ff. 

5 21. Discover, Show. 

5 25. Man did give names. Gen. 2. 19, 20. Ellis says : ' This 
reference to the imposition of names in Paradise in illustration of 
natural knowledge, is common in the writings of the schoolmen,' 
and refers to Thomas Aquinas. 

5 28. // was the proudj etc. Cf. 45 30 ff., and Bacon's treatise 
Of the Interpretation of Nature (Works 3. 219, ed. Spedding and 
Ellis) : < F]or behold it was not that pure light of natural knowledge, 
whereby man in Paradise was able to give unto every living creature 
a name according to his propriety, which gave occasion to the Fall ; 
but it was an aspiring desire to attain to that part of moral knowl- 
edge which defineth of good and evil, whereby to dispute God's 
commandments and not to depend upon the revelation of his will, 
which was the original temptation ' (Wright). Bacon illustrates the 
thought of this passage more fully in his Confession of Faith 
(Works 7. 222), where, speaking of the Fall of Man, he lays it 
down ' That man made a total defection from God, presuming to 
imagine that the commandments and prohibitions of God were not 
the rules of good and evil, but that good and evil had their own 
principles and beginnings ; and lusted after the knowledge of those 
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imagined beginnings, to the end to depend no more upon God's 
will revealed, but upon himself and his own light as a God, than 
the which there coidd not be a sin more opposite to the whole law 
of God; that yet nevertheless this great sin was not originally 
moved by the malice of man, but was insinuated by the suggestion 
and instigation of the devil, who was the first defected creature, 
and fell of malice and not by temptation.' 

5 39. Good and eviL Cf. Gen. 2. i6; 3. 5. 
6 1. Extend, Distend. 

6 3. Inquisition. Inquiry, investigation. 
6 4. Affirmeth. Eccl. 1.8. 

6 6. Continent. Container. 

6 11. God hath made^ etc. Eccl. 3. 11. 

6 13. Decent. Becoming. 

6 17. Capable of. Able to receive. 

6 30. Vicissitude of times. Change of seasons. Raised. Lifted up. 

6 31. Ordinances and decrees. Changeless laws. 

6 33. Summary. Chief. 

6 38. /// conjunction. Imperfect cooperation. 

6 39. Tradition. Transmission ; communication. 

6 31. Nothing parcel. No part. 

6 33. Rule over. Decide, rule (as a judge). The spirit of etc. 
Prov. 20. 27, freely rendered. 

7 1. Receipt. Comprehensiveness. 

7 4. Out-compass itself Exceed its proper limits. 

7 7. Nature. Kind. 

7 8. Ventosity. Tumidity, puffiness. 

7 9. Sovran. All-powerful, as in ' sovran remedy.' 

7 11. Knowledge^ etc. i Cor. 8. i. 

7 13. If I spake^ etc. i Cor. 13. i. 

7 19. Sounding. Cf. * sounding brass.' Glory. Vainglory, pre- 
tentiousness. 

7 31 ff . The excess^ etc. Cf. 5 10 ff. 

7 34. Plctces. Passages. 

7 38. Coarctation, Restriction. 

7 30. Three. Cf. 5 7-30. 

7 31. As. That ; a frequent use. 

7 33. Distaste. Disgust. What is the meaning of * gust ' ? 

7 34. That we do not presume, etc. Dante would agree with this, 
and with all Bacon's counsels here. Cf. Scartazzini, Companion to 
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Dante f tr. Butler, pp. 214-5: * There is a well-known remark of 
Goethe's to the effect that ''the secret of the world's history is con- 
tained in the fight between Christianity and human wisdom." But, 
since the world's history is older than Christianity, the great man 
must have meant dogmatic religion generally. Thb has from all 
time been in conflict, not merely with human wisdom, but with 
human reason. It does not even concern itself with matters of 
which reason takes cognizance, but with emotion and its needs. Its 
efforts are directed to showing the course of the world in another 
and fairer shape than that in which they will appear to the natu- 
ral eye of the observer. The lofty visions begotten of the heart's 
yearning presages it proclaims as a higher view of things, and makes 
weal and woe depend upon a man's acceptance of them as realities, 
or recognition of them for what they really are. For the most part 
it expressly requires man to abstain from logically thinking out his 
conclusions, and expects him to yield his reason a submissive pris- 
oner to faith. The absurd must be received in childlike simplicity 
as indubitably the higher truth, as expressed in the famous phrase. 
Credo quia impassibile, . . . Faith and knowledge, religion and 
science, can never dwell side by side in peace. In science, on the 
one hand, is innate the impulse to destroy all illusions, poetical, 
comforting, beautiful though they be ; on the other, faith will never 
submit to be a result of a more or less amiable fancy, but claims 
to be, not merely knowledge, but the highest knowledge, to which 
all others must be subordinate and subject. Conflicts are thus 
unavoidable.' He then (p. 228) quotes Witte, Dante-Forschungen 
I. 14-15: 'Seduced long ago from his childlike Christian faith by 
the pride of unfettered speculation, Dante sees the way of truth 
transformed to him by the evil passions whose antitheses are the 
three virtues which we call exclusively Christian. . . . Then God's 
grace kindles the beam of religion again in his breast ; he sees how 
fruitless, how sinful even, were the researches of the over-bold rea- 
son into matters which to it must remain ever unfathomable. He 
regrets ever having given in to the error of assigning too great 
importance to the transitory interests of earth, and the old faith, 
the old love towards his glorified Beatrice awakens in new fulness. 
On the day on which the Saviour redeemed mankind upon the 
cross, in the year when the Church was seeking by means of the 
Jubilee to bring Christians to heaven on a new road, then did 
Dante also receive the inward assurance of redemption. But his 
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newly awakened faith is no longer the almost unconscious faith of 
a joyous childlike spirit, it is the result of year-long wanderings 
and doubts, now impenetrably armed against outward storms and 
inward waverings, and firmly fixed on a basis of deep scientific 
thought. As his love for the living Beatrice was once inseparably 
conjoined with the faith which looks up in gratitude to God, she 
now in her heavenly exaltation becomes a bright symbol of theology, 
the enlightened and enlightening queen of the sciences* [the last 
sentence has been more closely conformed to the original]. 

8 2. In another place, Eccl. 2. 13, 14. 

8 3. Recedeth , . ,/rom. Surpasses. 

8 6. Roundeth, Wanders. 

8 8. Vexation, Cf. 5 12, 7 32. 

8 11. Wonder (which is the seed of knowledge). So Plato, 
Theatetus 155: * Wonder is the feeling of a philosopher, and 
philosophy begins in wonder.' 

8 14. Particular, Individual case. 

8 15. Carefulness, Worry. 

8 17. Heraclitus, Cf. Plutarch, Romulus 35-6 : * In the lan- 
guage of Heraclitus, the dry soul is the best, darting from the body 
like a flash of lightning from a cloud; but the soul that is carnal 
and immersed in sense, like a heavy and dank vapor, with difficulty 
is kindled and aspires.' Again, Cessation of Oracles (Morals 4. 51) : 
< Furthermore, a man may say that dryness, being mixed with heat, 
attenuateth and subtilizeth the spirit, and makes it pure and of an 
ethereal nature and consistence; for the soul itself, according to 
Heraclitus, is of a dry constitution ; whereas moisture does not only 
dim the sight and dull the hearing, but when mingled with the air 
and touching the superficies of mirrors, dusketh the brightness of 
the one and takes away the light of the other.' And again. Eating 
of Flesh (Morals 5. 9) : * For it is well known to most that wine 
and much flesh-eating make the body indeed strong and lusty, but 
the mind weak and feeble. And that I may not offend the wres- 
tlers, I wtU make use of examples out of my own country. The 
Athenians are wont to call us Boeotians gross, senseless, and stupid 
fellows, for no other reason but our over-much eating ; and Pindar 
calls us also hogs, for the same reason. ... It is observed also 
that, according to the saying of Heraclitus, ** the wisest soul is like 
a dry light." . . . When we behold the sun through a humid air and 
a great quantity of gross and indigested vapors, we see it not clear 
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and blight, but obscure and cloudy, and with glimmering beams. 
Just so in a muddy and clogged body, that is swagged down with 
heavy and unnatural nourishments, it must needs happen that the 
gayety and splendor of the mind be confused and dulled, and that 
it ramble and roll after little and scarce discernible objects, since it 
wants clearness and vigor for higher things/ Also On Listening to 
Poets, Cf. Shak., Merck, Ven, i. 63-65; Milton, Comus 465-475. 

Bacon is fond of this saying ; thus, for example, Wisdom of the 
Ancients^ Icarus : * It was excellently said by Heraclitus, " A dry 
light makes the best soul " ; for if the soul contracts moisture from 
the earth, it perfectly degenerates and sinks. On the other hand, 
moderation must be observed, to prevent this fine light from burning, 
by its too great subtilty and dryness.' Again, Essay 26: ' Hera- 
clitus saith well in one of his enigmas. Dry light is ever the best: 
and certain it is that the light that a man receiveth by counsel from 
another is drier and purer than that which cometh from his own 
understanding and judgment, which is ever infused and drenched in 
his affections and customs.' Bacon further explains in his Novum 
Organum I. 49 (Works ^ i. 167): 'The mind of man is not like a 
dry light, but it receives from the will and affections a taint which 
produces capricious or arbitrary sciences ; for what a man wishes to 
be true, that he is inclined to believe to be true.' 

8 31. Stood. Dwelt. 

8 as. Vain philosopky, Cf. 5 15. 

8 99. Broken. Incomplete. 

8 30. One of Plato'* s sckool. 'PhUo Judaeus, who was bom at 
Alexandria about B.C. 20. He aimed at harmonizing the principles 
of the Greek philosophy of religion with the text of the Mosaic 
writings * (Selby). The reference is to his De Somniis 577 E. 

9 6. Heretical, So in the Normm Organum^ Bk. i, aph. 65 
(Works, I. 175), he says: * An ill-advised mixture of things human 
and divine produces a fantastical philosophy and a heretical religion.' 
In Essay ly he assigns among the causes of superstition ' the taking 
an aim at divine matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture 
of imaginations.' 

9 7. Waxen wings. Cf. Bacon's Wisdom of the Ancients, Icarus : 
< Icarus, being to fly across the sea, was ordered by his father neither 
to soar too high nor fiy too low, for, as his wings were fastened 
together with wax, there was danger of its melting by the sun's 
heat in too high a flight, and of its becoming less tenacious by the 
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moisture if he kept too near the vapor of the sea. But he, with a 
juvenile confidence, soared aloft, and fell down headlong.' This is 
from Ovid, Met, 8. 195 ff. 

9 8. Conceit, Idea. 

9 11. First Cause. Cf. 5 20. 

9 12. The question. Job 13. 7. 

9 14. Worketh nothing. The Latin translation adds ' ordinarily,' 
the exception relating to miracles. 

9 19. A little f etc. Cf. Essay 16: *It is true that a little philos- 
ophy inclineth man's mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men's minds about to religion ; for while the mind of man 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in 
them and go no further, but when it beholdeth the chain of them 
confederate and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence 
and Deity.' 

9 29. Highest linkt etc. Homer, Iliad Z, 18-27 : *Go to now, ye 
gods, make trial that ye all may know. Fasten ye a rope of gold 
from heaven, and all ye gods lay hold thereof and all goddesses ; yet 
could ye not drag from heaven to earth Zeus, counselor supreme, 
not though ye toiled sore. But once I likewise were minded to 
draw with all my heart, then should I draw you up with very earth 
and sea withal. Thereafter would I bind the rope about a pinnacle 
of Olympus, and so should all those things be hung in air. By so 
much am I beyond gods and beyond men.' Burton has (Anat, of 
Melancholy y Memb. 2, subsect. i) : * And this is that Homer's golden 
chain which reacheth down from heaven to earth, by which every 
creature is annexed and depends on his Creator.' Add Plato, 
Thecetetus 153 D; Spenser, F, Q. i. 5. 25; Ben Jonson, Epode ; 
Browne, Religio Medici^ § 18 ; Tennyson, Morte d* Arthur 255. 

10 1. Endeavor, Seek. 

10 3. To charity^ etc. Cf. 7 30 ff. Swelling, Inflation, arro- 
gance, overweeningness. Cf. 2 Cor. 12. 20; 2 Pet. 2. 18; Jude 16. 

10 6. And as for y etc. Cf. 5 1. 

10 7. Politics, The old spelling was *politiques*; not to be 
confused with the word in its modem sense. Be, An old form of 
the ind. plur. 

10 7. Learning doth soften. Answered 11 15 ff. 

10 9. Mar and pervert. Answered 12 9 ff. 

10 11. Curious. Scrupulous. Answered 14 9 ff. 

10 12. Peremptory. Answered 14 13 ff. 
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10 13. Immoderate, etc. Answered 14 17 ff. 

10 14. Incompatible. Not suited to the times in which they live. 
*It is said that learned men will aim presumptuously at equaling 
the greatness of the most celebrated men of whom they have read 
in hbtory, or that they will simply attempt to imitate the past, for- 
getting that what b possible in one age b impossible in another. 
In reply to thb Bacon says that only ignorant men will regard every 
historical personage as a model to be imitated, and every hbtorical 
event as a precedent to be followed ' (Selby). 

10 16. Travails. Labors. 

10 18. Leisure and privateness. Answered 14 35 ff. Privateness. 
Privacy. 

10 19. Relaxation of discipline. Answered 16 19 ff. 

10 91. Cato, Thb was in 155 B.C. The story b told by Plutarch, 
Caio 22. Bacon uses it to illustrate the last point, 10 18 ff. See 
the comment in 16 33 ff. 

10 33. We should omit the second *■ between.* 

10 34. The verses, j£n, 6. 847-853 (Dryden's tr.) : 

Let others better mold the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 
And soften into flesh a marble face ; 
Plead better at the bar ; describe the skies, 
And when the stars descend and when they rise. 
But Rome, 't is thine alone, with awful sway 
To rule mankind and make the world obey. 
Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way. 
To tame the proud, the fettered slave to free — 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

Thb reference to Virgil appears meant as an illustration of 1. 7 ff., 
rather than of the last charge brought against learning. For the 
answer, see 17 6 ff. 

10 35. Challenging. Claiming. 

11 .">. AccuscUion. Cf. Plato, ^/^^A?^ 23-24 : *Thb confounded 
Socrates, they say; thb villainous misleader of youth 1 — and then 
if somebody asks them, " Why, what evil does he practise or teach ? " 
they do not know, and cannot tell ; but in order that they may not 
appear to be at a loss, they repeat the ready-made charges which 
are used against all philosophers, about teaching things up in the 
clouds and under the earth, and having no gods, and making the 
worse appear the better cause ; for they do not like to confess that 
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their pretence of knowledge has been detected — which is the truth. 
... I turn to the second class, who are headed by Meletus, that 
good and patriotic man, as he calls himself. And now I will try to 
defend myself against them ; these new accusers must also have 
their affidavit read. What do they say ? Something of this sort : — 
'* That Socrates is a doer of evil, and a corrupter of the youth ; 
he does not believe in the gods of the state, and has other new 
divinities of his own.'' ' This continues the illustration of 10 18 ff. 

11 9. The worse matter seem the better. See last note, and Aris- 
tophanes, Clouds 114; Diogenes Laertius, Socrates 5; cf. Milton, 
P, L. 2. 112. 

11 12. Countenance. Appearance. 

11 15. Meeting and concurrence. Cf. Essay ^8: *In the youth 
of a state arms do flourish ; in the middle age of a state, learning ; 
and then both of them together for a time ; and in the declining 
age of a state, mechanical arts and merchandise.' Cf. 12 2 if. 
Where do we in America now stand ? 

11 18. The like. So good an. Alexander the Great. Cf. 59 1 ff. 

11 19. Aristotle* s scholar. Cf. 59 8,63 3. 

11 20. Cicero* s rival in eloquence. Tacitus, Ann. 13. 3: * The 
dictator Caesar rivaled the greatest orators.' But especially Quin- 
tilian 10. i. 114: *As for Julius Caesar, if he had devoted himself 
wholly to the fonim, no other of our countrymen would have been 
named as a rival to Cicero. There is in him such force, such per- 
spicuity, such fire, that he evidently spoke with the same spirit with 
which he fought. All these qualities, too, he sets off with a remark- 
able elegance of diction, of which he was peculiarly studious.' 
Bacon, in his sketch of Caesar, remarks : * His eloquence was 
natural to him, and pure.' Plutarch says : * Caesar is said to have 
had happy talents from nature for a public speaker, and he did not 
want an ambition to cultivate them, so that undoubtedly he was 
the second orator in Rome ; and he might have been the first, had 
he not rather chosen the pre-eminence in arms. . . . Hence it was 
that afterwards, in his Anti-CatOy which he wrote in answer to a 
book of Cicero's, he desired his readers " not to expect in the per- 
formance of a military man the style of a complete orator, who had 
bestowed all his time upon such studies." ' Cf. 63 4 ff . 

11 23. Epaminondas. The most celebrated general of Thebes. 
He defeated the Spartans at the battle of Leuctra, July 6, 371 B.C., 
which was fatal to the supremacy of Sparta. In this action he 
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displayed great military genius, and owed his success partly to his 
novel manoeuvers and combinations. . . . He left a pure and exalted 
reputation as a patriot, statesman, and sage, and is universally 
admitted to have been one of the greatest captains of antiquity. 
Cicero expressed the opinion that Epaminondas was the greatest 
man that Greece produced. Up to his fortieth year he passed his 
time in retirement and study, and exhibited great diligence in 
acquiring the culture of his age. 

11 94. XfHopkoH, Cf. 65 35 ff . 

11 95. AbaUd. Humbled. 

11 96. M€Lde way, Cf. 66 99 ff . 

11 98. A greater. The < a ' from the edition of 1640. 

11 30. Rome, Cf. 17 9 ff. 

12 3. Strength of the body and mind. According to Aristotle 
(Rhet. 2, 14. 4), the body is strongest from thirty to thirty-five, the 
mind at forty-nine. 

12 4. An. One. 

12 10. ITurt than enable. Unfit than qualify. 

12 19. Em/irie physicians. Such as draw their rules of practice 
entirely from experience, to the exclusion of philosophical theory ; 
hence, quacks. Cf . Essay 12 : * So are there mountebanks for the 
politic body — men that undertake great cures and perhaps have 
been lucky in two or three experiments, but want the grounds of 
science, and therefore cannot hold out.' 

12 13. Pleasing, To themselves. Receipts. Prescriptions. 

12 15. Complexions. Constitutions. Accidents, Unfavorable 
symptoms. 

12 19. Falleth out besides. Occurs outside of. 

12 93. Men grounded in learning. This, if intended as a com- 
pliment to King James, was not wholly applicable. Selby quotes 
from Lingard, History of England, 7. 139 : * James, though an able 
man, was a weak monarch. His quickness of apprehension and 
soundness of judgment were marred by his credulity and partialities, 
his childish fears and habit of vacillation. Eminently qualified to 
advise as a counselor, he wanted the spirit and resolution to act as 
a sovran. His discourse teemed with maxims of political wisdom ; 
his conduct frequently bore the impress of political imbecility.' 

12 97. Ordinary, Customary. Extenuate. Depreciate. 

12 28. Disable. Disparage. 

12 99. Particulars, Instances. 
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12 31. Infinite disadvantage. Cf. Eccl. lo. i6 ; Isa. 3. 4 ; 
2 Chron. 13. 7; Shak. Rich. III. 2. 3. 11. 

12 33. Traduce. Decry. 

13 1. Magnified. Extolled. 

13 2. In the hands of Seneca. Cf. Tacitus, Annals 13. 2 : * And 
now they had proceeded to further murders but for the opposition 
of Afranius Burrus and Annas us Seneca. These two men guided 
the emperor's youth with a unity of purpose seldom found where 
authority is shared, and, though their accomplishments were wholly 
different, they had equal influence. Burrus, with his soldier's disci- 
pline and severe manners, Seneca, with lessons of eloquence and a 
dignified courtesy, strove alike to confine the frailty of the prince's 
youth, should he loathe virtue, within allowable indulgence. They 
had both alike to struggle against the domineering spirit of Agrip- 
pina, who, inflamed with all the passions of an evil ascendency, had 
Pallas on her side.' Pedant. ' From the It. pedante, which appears 
not to have been quite naturalized' (Wright). The old editions 
here have pedanti. 

13 4. Gordianus. He ascended the imperial throne in a.d. 238, 
when he was about fourteen years of age. Gibbon says (Decline 
and Fally chap. 7) : ' Immediately after his accession he fell into the 
hands of his mother's eunuchs, that pernicious vermin of the East, 
who, since the days of Elagabalus, had infested the Roman palace. 
By the artful conspiracy of these wretches an impenetrable veil was 
drawn between an innocent prince and his oppressed subjects, the 
virtuous disposition of Gordian was deceived, and the honors of the 
empire sold without his knowledge, though in a very public manner, 
to the most worthless of mankind. We are ignorant by what 
fortunate accident the emperor escaped from this ignominious 
slavery, and devolved his confidence on a minister whose wise 
counsels had no object except the glory of the sovereign and the 
happiness of the people. It should seem that love and learning 
introduced Misitheus to the favor of Gordian. The young prince 
married the daughter of his master of rhetoric, and promoted his 
father-in-law to the first offices of the empire. Two admirable 
letters that passed between them are still extant. . . . The life 
of Misitheus had been spent in the profession of letters, not of 
arms ; yet such was the versatile genius of that great man that, 
when he was appointed praetorian prefect, he discharged the military 
duties of his place with vigor and ability.' 
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13 5. Contentation. Satisfaction. Misitheus. Properly, Time- 
sitheus. 

13 6. Alexander Severus, *In the room of Elagabalus, his 
cousin Alexander was raised to the throne by the praetorian guards 
[probably in March, 222]. . . . But, as Alexander was a modest 
and dutiful youth of only seventeen years of age, the reins of 
government were in the hands of two women, of his mother 
Mamaea, and of Maesa, his grandmother. After the death of the 
latter, who survived but a short time the elevation of Alexander, 
Mamaea remained the sole regent of her son and of the empire. . . . 
With the approbation of the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest 
and most virtuous senators as a perpetual council of state, before 
whom every public business of moment was debated and determined. 
The celebrated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his knowledge of, 
and his respect for, the laws of Rome, was at their head ; and the 
prudent firmness of this aristocracy restored order and authority to 
the government. As soon as they had purged the city from for* 
eign superstition and luxury, the remains of the capricious tyranny 
of Elagabalus, they applied themselves to remove his worthless 
creatures from every department of public administration, and to 
supply their places with men of virtue and ability. Learning and 
the love of justice became the only recommendations for civil 
offices, valor and the love of discipline the only qualifications for 
military employments. But the most important care of Mamaea 
and her wise counselors was to form the character of the young 
emperor, on whose personal qualities the happiness or misery of 
the Roman world must ultimately depend. . . . An excellent 
understanding soon convinced Alexander of the advantages of 
virtue, the pleasure of knowledge, and the necessity of labor. . . . 
His unalterable regard for his mother, and his esteem for the wise 
Ulpian, guarded his unexperienced youth from the poison of 
flattery* (Gibbon, chap. 6). 

13 8. Teachers and preceptors. These seem scarcely the terms 
by which to characterize the members of his council of state. 

13 10. Bishops of Rome. Popes. As by name. For instance. 

13 11. Pius Quintus and Sextus Quintus. * Pius the Fifth was a 
Dominican, Sixtus the Fifth a Franciscan friar. Pius was Pope 
from 1 565-1 572. The most remarkable event of his pontificate was 
the defeat of the Turks in the battle of Lepanto, in which his fleet 
was engaged in conjunction with those of Venice and Spain. 
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Sixtus was Pope from 1585-1590. His vigorous, though cruel, 
administration is described by Gibbon, ch. 70 ' (Selby). Sixtus V 
was the founder of the Vatican library. Of him the Encyclopedia 
Britannica says : * Ardent, despotic, indefatigable, he did everything 
by himself, rarely invited advice and still more rarely followed it, 
and manifested in all his actions a capacious and highly original 
genius, in most respects eminently practical, but swayed in some 
things towards the visionary and fantastic by the inevitable effects 
of a monastic training. His first great aim was to purge the papal 
dominions of the robbers who had overrun them under the weak 
administration of his predecessor. This salutary undertaking was 
effectually accomplished. . . . Sixtus V left the reputation . . . 
of a great sovereign in an age of great sovereigns, of a man always 
aiming at the highest things, and whose great faults were but the 
exaggeration of great virtues.* Cf. Ranke, History of the Popes^ 
Chaps. 3 and 4. 

13 13. The Latin tr. has * ignorant of affairs.' 

13 15. Estate, State. 

13 18. To seek. Deficient, wanting. 

13 19. Reasons of state. Political considerations. Have we any 
examples in the conduct of our own affairs ? 

13 21. Inventions against religion, * Catena, Vita di Pio F, p. 
31 (ed. 1586), reports a saying of the Pope, something to this effect, 
with reference to the maxim of Louis XI of France, " Chi non s^ 
simulare non s^ regnare " [He who knows not how to dissimulate 
knows not how to reign]. See also Gabutius, Vita Pii F, lib. vi. c. 
7 (Acta Sanctorum, 5 Maii, ed. 1866), and lib. ii. c. 3 * (Wright). 

13 22. Recompense, Compensate for. 

13 25. Use, Need. 

13 30. Resembletk, etc. Known now to science as * atavism.* 

13 32. Sort. Agree. 

13 33. Immediate. Present. 

14 1. Countervail. Outweigh. 

14 2. Hold way. Keep pace. Selby compares a sentence from 
Burke : * We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his 
own private stock of reason, because we suspect that this stock in 
each man is small, and that the individuals would do better to avail 
themselves of the general bank and capital of nations and of ages.* 

14 3. Those particular seducements. Bacon has been arguing 
from analogy (12 11-24) and appealing to history (12 24-13 27), 
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alleging the insufficiency of personal experience (13 27-33), and 
contrasting the resources of the individual with the accumulated 
riches of humanity (13 33-14 9). He now recurs to the specifica- 
tions of 10 il ff. 

14 7. MinisUreth, Provides. Every, Each. 

14 10. Irresolute. Cf. 10 11. By plain precept. It has well- 
recognized principles and grounds of judgment. 

14 12. Resolve. Decide. 

14 13. Prejudice. Harm, perhaps also with some notion of a 
tendency to prejudgment. 

14 14. Positive and regular. The Latin, pertinaces et difficiles^ 
suggests the stubbornness of the confirmed idealist. Bacon's 
answer is, in effect, that a truly learned man will be pertinacious 
only when he is sure of the principle involved, and has duly taken 
account of circumstances which may modify its application. 

14 17. Latitude. Extent to which they apply. Disproportion or 
dissimilitude. Cf. 10 13 ff. 

14 19. The errors of comparisons. Probably the false conclu- 
sions to which one may be led in assuming that a given historical 
condition is exactly reproduced in one's own time. 

14 24. Examples. Such as Bacon has already made use of. It 
might be well to collect the instances where his argument is really 
nothing but an appeal to history. Clement the Seventh. One of 
the Medici, nephew of Lorenzo the Magnificent and cousin of Pope 
Leo X, Pope from 1 523-1 534. During his pontificate occurred the 
sack of Rome by the Constable Bourbon (1527). The student of 
English history remembers his refusal to sanction the divorce of 
Henry VIII from Catherine of Aragon, a refusal due wholly to 
his fear of offending the Emperor Charles V. 'His administra- 
tion affords a proof that at eventful crises of the world's history 
mediocrity of character is more disastrous than mediocrity of 
talent.' 

14 25. Lively. Vividly. Guicciardine, Properly, Guicciardini 
(1482-1541). His History 0/ Italy (i 561-4) has been called *the 
greatest historical work that had appeared since the beginning of 
the modern era,' and * the most solid monument of the Italian rea- 
son in the sixteenth century.' Ellis quotes from his account of 
Clement VII : * Both in deliberation and in the execution of what 
he had deliberated about, every fresh little consideration which might 
occur to him, every trifling impediment which he might encounter, 
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seemed enough to make him fall back into the same state of con- 
fusion in which he had been before he began to deliberate.* 

14 26. Errors of Cicero, Selby quotes Mommsen's History of 
Rome 4. 641 : * As a statesman without insight, opinion, or purpose, 
he figured successively as democrat, as aristocrat, and as a tool of 
the monarchs, and was never more than a short-sighted egotist.' 

14 27. Epistles, Especially, as Ellis notes, Bk. 16, ep. 7. Atti- 
cus. A wealthy and cultivated Roman, friend of Cicero, Caesar, 
Pompey, Brutus, Cassius, and Mark Antony (b.c. 109-32). 

14 28. Irresolute, See 1. 10. 

14 29. Phocion (B.C. 402-317), an Athenian general, the unre- 
lenting adversary of Demosthenes. After devoting his life to their 
service, he was put to death by the Athenians, who afterwards, 
repenting of their conduct, buried his remains at the public expense, 
and erected a bronze statue in his honor. According to Plutarch, 
he was a good man fallen on evil days, and the account given of 
him scarcely justifies Bacon's expression. Thus Plutarch says of 
Cato and Phocion : * Their severity of manner was equally tem- 
pered with humanity, and their valor with caution; they had the 
same solicitude for others and disregard for themselves ; the same 
abhorrence of everything base and dishonorable, and the same firm 
attachment to justice on all occasions.' Of Phocion he adds : * He 
was one of the most humane and best tempered men in the world, 
and yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding a look that strangers 
were afraid to address him without company. . . . He never exerted 
himself against any man in his private capacity, or considered him 
an enemy, but he was inflexibly severe against every man who 
opposed his motions and designs for the public good.' Among 
numerous anecdotes, Plutarch relates that on one occasion in a 
public debate, when his opinion happened to be received with uni- 
versal applause, he turned to his friends and said : * What have I 
said amiss ? ' Bacon includes this among his Apothegms. Plutarch 
concludes : * The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks in 
mind of those against Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and the calamities thence entailed upon Athens were per- 
fectly similar.' 

14 30. Obstinate. See 1. 14. 

14 31. Ixion, For the story, cf. Pindar, Pyth, 2. 40-89. In the 
Second Book of the Advancement of Learnings Bacon says, speak- 
ing of natural magic, corresponding in some sense to astrology. 
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alchemy, etc. : * Of this kind of learning the fable of Ixion was a 
figure, who designed to enjoy Juno, the goddess of power, and 
instead of her had copulation with a cloud, of which mixture were 
begotten centaurs and chimeras. So whoever shall entertsdn high 
and vaporous imaginations shall beget hopes and beliefs of strange 
and impossible shapes.* Vaporous, Boastful. 

14 33. Cato the Second. To be distinguished from Cato the 
Censor. The latter died B.C. 149, the former, his great-grandson, 
B.C. 46. Cato the Younger, often known as Cato of Utica, from 
the place of his death in Africa, looked upon his great ancestor as 
a model, adopted his principles and imitated his conduct, though 
differing widely from him in disposition and natural gifts. He was 
brought up as a devoted adherent of the Stoic School, and became 
conspicuous for his rigorous morality. On the outbreak of the civil 
war in B.C. 49 he sided with Pompey ; after the battles of Pharsalia 
and Thapsus, when all Africa, with the exception of Utica, submitted 
to Caesar, he resolved to die rather than fall into his hands; he 
therefore put an end to his own life, after spending the greater part 
of the night in reading Plato's Phado on the immortality of the 
soul. He has been glorified by Lucan in his Pharsalia^ and by 
Addison in his Cato. To Virgil (^». 8. 670) he is a lawgiver 
among the righteous dead in Elysium ; to Dante he is the represent- 
ative of liberty, and as such made the warden of Purgatory (Purg. 2), 
besides being mentioned with reverence in the De Monarchia and 
Convito. His life has been related by Plutarch. 

14 33. Antipodes. Persons, not a place. It would have been 
well for Bacon if he had sometimes trodden *■ opposite to the present 
world,* and vastly better for his fame. With relation to his dis- 
grace, compare what is said of Cato the Younger : ' He was an 
uncompromising opponent of corruption, and inflexible in his adher- 
ence to what he considered the right and the patriotic policy. As 
a candidate for the consulship he was defeated, because he declined 
to gain votes by bribery and other means which were customary, 
but not strictly lawful.* Cf. 22 10 £f. 

15 1. Leisure and privateness. Cf. 10 18. 

15 2. A strange thing. Indeed a strange thing. Was Cicero 
slothful ? or Dante ? or Shakespeare ? or Milton ? or Burke ? or 
Dr. Johnson ? or Franklin ? or Jowett ? or Gladstone ? 

IS 9. Wear. Wear out. 

15 11. Pleasure and displeasure. The Latin has : * They have 
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for their object either the applause of others or some inward gratifi- 
cation of their own* (Ellis). 

15 17. Are in^ etc. Ellis comments : * Gives them opportunities 
of rewarding their friends and punishing their enemies.' 

15 22. The purchase. That which is acquired by it. 

15 27. Seneca, In Ep. i. 3, quoting from Pomponius. The first 
clause is rather : Quidam adeo in latebras refugerunt. 

15 30. Of (learning). Parallel with *from,' 1. 26. 

16 5. Tedious. Dilatory. 

16 10. Well answered. Vlut^jo^f Life of Demosthenes %. 2. 
16 11. ^schines. A mistake for < Pytheas/ as Ellis points out ; 
Selby seems not to suspect this. 

16 15. Doubt. Fear. Expulse. Expel. 
16 20. Undermine. Cf. 10 19. Of For. 
16 21. Depravation. Slander. All. Any. 
16 27. Maniable. Manageable. 
16 29. Thwart. Perverse. 
16 30. Clear, Prove. 

16 34. Blasphemy, Aspersion. 

17 2. To learn the Greek tongue, Cicero makes him say {On 
Old Age 8. 26) : * We see Solon in his verses boasting, who says 
that he was becoming an old man, daily learning something new ; 
as I have done, who, when an old man, learned the Greek language ; 
which, too, I so readily grasped as if I were desirous of satisfying a 
long protracted thirst.* Ellis refers to Acad. Quest. 2. 2. Sidney 
notes this in his Defense of Poesy (my edition 40. 19-21): *He 
misliked and cried out upon all Greek learning; and yet, being 
fourscore years old, began to learn it, belike fearing that Pluto 
understood not Latin.* 

17 6. VirgiVs verses. See note on 10 34. 

17 12. Two first Ccesars. Julius and Augustus. 

17 16. Or second. When Demosthenes would be first. 

17 17. Socrates, Cf. 11 4 ff. 

17 19. Thirty Tyrants. * After the retirement of the Spartans 
from Athens, B.C. 404, the government of the city was for a short 
time in the hands of a Committee of Thirty. Bacon is mistaken 
here. It is true that Socrates was summoned before the Thirty and 
reprimanded. But his trial and death took place under the restored 
democracy* (Selby). * Attached to none of the prevailing parties, 
Socrates found in each of them his friends and his enemies. Hated 
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and persecuted by Critias, Charides, and others among the Thirty 
Tyrants, who had a special reference to him in the decree which 
they issued, forbidding the teaching of the art of oratory, he was 
impeached after their banishment and by their opponents. ... It 
had been made a matter of accusation against him that Critias, the 
most ruthless of the Tyrants, had come forth from his school. . . . 
There can be little doubt that use was made of his friendly relations 
with Theramenes, one of the most influential of the Thirty, . . . 
in order to irritate against him the party which at that time was 
dominant ' (Diet. Gr. and Rom. Biog^ 

17 90. Envious. Malicious. 

17 Si3. Accumulate. Loaded. 

17 99. Humorous. Capricious. 

17 31. Redargution. Refutation. 

18 1. Ccutor and Pollux. Otherwise known as the Dioscuri, or 
Twin Brethren. According to Homer, they were brothers of Helen. 
After death they were, according to one version, placed in heaven 
as the constellation of the Twins. The ancients revered them as 
mighty helpers of men, and especially of travelers by sea. As one 
of the Homeric Hymns has it : ' The.se . . . she [Leda] bore ... to 
be the saviors of earthly men, and of swift ships when the wintry 
breezes rush along the pitiless sea. Them men from their ships call 
in prayer with sacrifice of white lambs when they mount the vessel's 
deck. But the strong wind and the wave of the sea drive down 
their ship beneath the water; when suddenly appear the sons of 
Zeus rushing through the air with tawny wings, and straightway 
have they stilled tempests of evil winds, and have lulled the waves 
in the gulfs of the white salt sea. Glad signs are they to mariners, 
an ending of their labor ; and men see it and are glad, and cease 
from weary toil.* Shining stars. Horace, Od. i. 3. 2. 

18 9. Influence. An astrological term ; cf. Job j8. 31 (A. V.). 

18 4. Third sort. Qi. 5 1. 

18 11. In hand with. Dealing with. 

18 91. Common place. Topic. Friar. The Latin translation 
has ' mendicant friars * ; Bacon may well have had the Franciscans 
in mind. 

18 99. Machiavel. Machiavelli (1469-1 527), a famous Florentine 
statesman and writer. The passage is from his Discourses on Livy 
(3. i), a work out of which grew his still more famous Prince. 

18 98. Delicacy. Voluptuousness. 
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18 30. Civility. Refinement. 
18 32. Reverent. Reverend. 

18 33. In the Roman state. One may think of Cincinnatus (dic- 
tator B.C. 458, and again 439) and Fabricius (consul B.C. 282 and 
278). Both are commemorated by livy; both are honored by 
Dante in his Treatise on Monarchy 2. 5. 

19 1. Titus Livius. The historian Livy. 
19 11. Summary. Important. 

19 12. But these, etc. From the first epistle to Caesar On the 
Ordering of the State (De Republica Ordinanda), ascribed by some 
critics to Sallust. 

19 16. A blush, etc. Attributed by Diogenes Laertius (6. 54) to 
Diogenes the Cynic. 

19 17. Come. Account for the form. 

19 20. Solomon. Here, as elsewhere, the original texts have 
Salomon. 

19 21. He that, etc. Prov. 28. 20. 

19 22. Buy the truth, etc. Prov. 23. 23. 

19 25. Privateness. Qi. 18 16. 

20 2. Not taxed with. The Latin has : * modo absint desidia et 
lux OS.* 

20 3. Civil. Public. 

20 6. Conceits. Conceptions. 

20 7. Allowing. Approving. 

20 11. Tacitus. Annals 3. 76, freely quoted. Church and Brod- 
ribb, in their version, render : ' But Cassias and Brutus outshone 
them all, from the very fact that their likenesses were not to be 
seen*; Spedding renders: *They had the preeminence over all — 
in being left out.' 

20 13. Meanness 0/ employment. Cf. 18 16. 

20 14. Traduced. Held up. 

20 16. //. Redundant. 

20 20. Measure of reason. Cf . 18 10 ff. 

20 21. Curious. Particular. 

20 23. Corroborate. Grown strong. 

20 25. Use. Are accustomed. AppliccUions. Appliances. 

20 26. Rabbins. Rabbis. In Essay 42 it reads, * A certain 
Rabbin.' The one referred to, according to Reynolds, in his edition 
of the Essays (who has it from Dr. Ginsburg) is Abravanel, writing 
in 1520. Ellis cites Tychsen, as quoted in Rosenmiiller's Schol. in 
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Vet Test ad loc. : 'Notanda autem hie orationis concinnitas, et 
poetse in jungendis verbis delectus, quod senibus somnia tribuat, 
quae debiliori aetati magis conveniunt, juvenibus visiones utpote 
vividioribus ingeniis ad concipienda phantasmata promptioribus.' 
[Note the brevity of phrase, and the poet's skill in putting words 
together, as shown by his assigning dreams to old men, as agree- 
ing better with their feebler age, and giving visions to young men, 
because of their livelier minds and greater promptitude in conceiving 
imaginations.] Your y<mng men, etc. Joel 2. 28. 

20 28. Say they. Essay 42 has : * Young men are admitted 
nearer to God than old, because vision is a clearer revelation than a 
dream.' Abravanel has : * Because the strength of the old men is 
diminished, their sight is dim, therefore they shall dream ; and the 
young men, because they are full of vigor and their powers of sight 
stronger, therefore they shall see visions.' Evidently Bacon has no 
sufficient authority for his statement. 

20 30. Howsoever^ etc. *Comp. Florio's Montaigne^ p. 60, ed. 
1603 : " I have in my youth oftentimes beene vexed to see a Pedant 
brought in, in most of Italian Comedies, for a vice or sport e- 
maker " ' (Wright). 

21 5. Jesuits, * For an account of their services in the cause of 
education, see Buckle's History of Civilization 2. 336 ; and Green's 
History of the English People 2. 262 ' (Selby). 

21 6. Althoughy etc. Such passages were omitted in the Latin 
translation, which was intended to be read in Catholic as well as 
Protestant countries. The motive for the omission, as Mr. Sped- 
ding notes, is explained by Bacon himself in the letter which he 
sent to the King along with the De Augmentis : * I have been also 
mine own Index Expur gator ius^ that it may be read in all places. 
For since my end of putting it into Latin was to have it read every- 
where, it had been an absurd contradiction to free it in the language 
and to pen it up in the matter.' 

21 7. ne better^ etc. According to Diogenes Laertius (6. 46), a 
saying of Diogenes the Cynic, addressed to a youth who played at 
the game of cottabos in a bathroom. 

21 9. Agesilaus, King of Sparta from 398 to 361 B.C., during 
most of which time he was, according to Plutarch, as good as 
thought commander and king of all Greece. He was Sparta's 
most perfect citizen and most consummate general, in many ways 
perhaps her greatest man. 
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21 10. Pharnabazus, Satrap of the Persian provinces near the 
Hellespont. Being what you are^ etc. Related by Plutarch ; the 
occasion was an interview held B.C. 395. 

21 13. Manners, Cf. 18 7. 

21 15. Temperatures. Dispositions. 

21 16. Studies, etc. Ovid, Ep. 15. 83. 

21 17. Studies have an influence, etc. The Latin has: *And 
literature, unless it enters into a mind which is much depraved, cor- 
rects the natural disposition and changes it for the better.* Selby 
compares Newman, Idea of a University, Discourse 8, sect. 4. 

21 SO. Indifferent. Impartial. 

21 22. Not inherent. The construction seems at fault. We 
should consider ' not * as redundant unless we explain with Sped- 
ding, *Not, [I mean, from such manners as are] inherent,' etc. 
The idea is th^t no disgrace can attach to learning from the man- 
ners (character) of learned men in so far as they are learned; the 
learning, while it may not have rid them of objectionable manners 
(character), has not been the cause of them. 

21 24. Cato the Second. Cf. 14 32. 

21 28. Contend. Strive. 

21 29. Reduce. Bring back. The Latin translation has : * They 
strive to impose upon a dissolute age the moral code of a rigid 
antiquity.' 

21 32. Solon. Celebrated Athenian lawgiver, born about 638 B.C. ; 
one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

22 1. Yea, of such, etc. Plutarch, Soion 15. 

22 4. That a man*s country, etc. Plato, Ep. 7, p. 331. Prob- 
ably from Cicero, Familiar Letters i. 9. 18, as Ellis notes. 

22 6. Contestations. Wranglings. 

22 7. Casar^s counselor. Cf. note on 19 12. 

22 12. Cato^s intentions y etc. Letters to Atticus 2. i. 8. 

22 14. Flato V republic. The ideal state sketched by Plato in his 
Republic ; the first Utopia in literature. 

22 18. Prescripts. Prescriptions. Those tutors, etc. For Murcena 
31, slightly changed. 

22 23. I am myself, etc. Ovid, Art of Love 2. 548. 

22 26. Another fault. Cf. 21 23. 

23 3. If it please you, etc. On the Chersonesus,-^. 106. 

23 9. Quinquennium Neronis. Five years of Nero's reign. The 
expression is from Aurelius Victor, On the Casars 5. 2. Cf. 13 1. 
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23 11. Counsel. The Latin adds, *to his own great peril and 
subsequent ruin.' 

23 14. Casualty. Uncertainty, inconstancy. 

23 91. LOi I have gained for thee. Matt. 25. 20. 

23 22. Whereas the corrupter sorty etc. Cf . with this Essay 2jj 
Of Wisdom for a Man*s Self. 

23 25. Universality. Define. 

23 31. Use. Note on 20 25. 

23 33. Stand. Remain safe. 

24 3. Tender. Scrupulous. 

24 7. Allowance. Approbation. 

24 9. Another fault. Cf. 22 26. 

24 11. Applying. Accommodating. 

24 17. We arcy etc. Ascribed to Epicurus by Seneca, Epist. i. 
7. 1 1. Cf. Essay 10 : * It was a poor saying of Epicufus, ** We are a 
sufficiently large theatre^ one for another "/ as if man, made for the 
contemplation of heaven and all noble objects, should do nothing 
but kneel before a little idol.' 

24 20. Wanteth. Lacks. 

24 31. Towards princes. Ci. Essay 20: ' Counselors should not 
be too speculative into their sovran's person. The true composi- 
tion of a counselor is rather to be skilful in their master's business 
than in his nature ; for then he is like to advise him, and not to 
feed his humor.' 

24 32. For the custom^ etc. Ellis says : * Bacon probably refers 
to the relation of some modem traveler. Even in Herodotus, how- 
ever, we find a similar custom mentioned.' Cf. Herod, i. 99. 

25 5. Cf. note on 1 15. 

25 6. Yet another fault. Cf . 24 9. 

25 9. Carriage. Demeanor. In the Latin Bacon adds, 'For 
instance, in their looks, gestures, gait, daily conversation, and the 
like.' 

25 13. Consequence. Inference. 

25 14. Themisiocles. General and statesman; one of the most 
ambitious of Athenians; born about B.C. 514. In a decisive crisis 
he was the savior of Greece by persuading the Athenians to build a 
fleet, and thus becoming victor over the Persians at Salamis. 

25 18. He could not fiddle. Plutarch, Themistocles 2. Quoted 
again in Essay 2g. 

25 20. Seen. Versed. 
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25 21. Punctual. Petty. 

25 22. Plato said. Symposium 2\^. 

25 23. 7i4^ gallipots of apothecaries. * Alcibiades, in the Sym- 
posium^ one of the dialogues of Plato, compares Socrates to the 
masks of the god Silenus, the faces of which were hideous ; but 
when they were opened, images of the gods were found inside. 
Spedding supposes that Bacon was thinking of the following pas- 
sage in the French humorist Rabelais: *'SiIenuses formerly were 
small boxes, such as we see at present in apothecaries' shops, with 
merry and grotesque figures painted on the top " * (Selby). 

25 25. Antiques. The Latin has ' satyrs.' 

25 26. Confections. Medicines. 

26 2. Lucian. Satirist and humorist, born at Samosata on the 
Euphrates, about 125 a.d. 

26 3. Merry description. In his De Mercede Conductis. 

26 7. Of. From being. 

26 8. Cynic. The word is derived from the Greek for * dog * ; it 
denoted a school of philosophers to which Diogenes belonged, as 
Seneca did to the Stoics. 

26 10. Du Bartas. A French poet (i 544-1 590); the passage 
referred to is in The First Week^ Second Day. Joshua Sylvester 
translated him into English, and he is supposed to have influenced 
Milton. Ellis notes that his writings were held in great esteem by 
King James, and that in the third book of the Basilicon Doron he is 
particularly recommended to Prince Henry's studies. 

26 11. Hecuba into Helena, etc. < Representing old and ugly 
women as young and beautiful, and vicious women as chaste' 
(Selby). Faustina. The immoral wife of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; see note on 57 15. 

26 12. Lucretia. Her story is related by livy i. 57 ff. 

26 13. Moral. Customary. Ed. 1629 has *moderne.' The 
Latin has : ' Morem ilium receptum libros patronis nuncupandi.' 

26 18. Or if to kings. Cf. Bacon's own dedication, and observe 
the flattery here. 

26 19. Argument. Theme. 

26 22. Not that I can, etc. To do so would have been to con- 
demn himself. Tax. Censure. Morigeration. Obsequiousness. 

26 24. Diogenes. Rather, Aristippus. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, 
Aristip. 2. 69. 

26 30. Aristippus. The founder of the Cyrenaic school of 
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philosophy ; bom about 435 B.C. Dionysius, T3n'ant of Syracuse 
from B.C. 405 to 367. The story is told by Diogeues Laertius, 
Aristip, 2. 79. 

27 5. Adrianus Casar, The Emperor Hadrian, who reigned 
A.D. 117 to 138. Cf. 55 14 ff. The incident is related of Favo- 
rinus by Spartianus, Life of Hadrian 15. 

27 10. Submissions to the occasion. Here Bacon shows himself 
the sophist. 

27 12. Errors and vanities, Cf. 18 7-10. 

27 18. Aspersion, Reproach. 

27 20. Deprave. Disparage. The. We should use its, 

21 21. Upon, Of. 

27 27. Unto. Concerning. 

27 34. Curious, The Latin explains that this means either 
devoted to things of no moment, or ovemice in matters of ex- 
pression. 

28 6 ft. Much abridged and modified in the Latin. 
28 7. In discourse. By exercise. Province. Task. 

28 25. Schoolmen. Philosophers of the Middle Ages. They 
have been greatly undervalued by most modem writers. See 
notes on 31 20 and 32 5. 

28 27. Taking liberty ^ etc. As people now do constantly. 

28 31. Then. The original ed. has * that then.' 

28 32. This people y etc. John 7. 49. 

29 4. These four causes. The order is not the same as above. 
29 7. Affectionate. Zealous. Copie, From Lat. copia^ copious- 
ness. 

29 9. Men began to hunt^ etc. A general fault at the present 
time. Cicero's orator is not to be thus one-sided (Character of the 
Orator i. 34. 157): * Your language must then be brought forth 
from this domestic and retired exercise into the midst of the field, 
into the dust and clamor, into the camp and military array of the 
forum ; you must acquire practice in every thing ; you must try 
the strength of your understanding ; and your retired lucubrations 
must be exposed to the light of reality.' 

29 17. Osorius. Bishop of Sylves in Algarve, b. 1506, d. 1580. 
One of his chief works was an account of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries and conquests in the reign of King Emanuel I (1495- 
1521). According to the Encyclopcedia Britannica^ this work 
entitles him to considerable literary rank, not only by pure 
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Latinity and artistic arrangement, but also by historical accuracy 
and insight, as well as by impartiality and elevation of tone. The 
Retrospective Review (i. 322) says: * Osorius was a celebrated 
Portuguese bishop, in the time of the renowned Sebastian. He 
early cultivated a Latin style ; and, from the purity to which he 
attained in his various compositions in that language, he gained 
the title of the Cicero of Portugal. The work by which he is best 
known is his historical book, De Regibus Lusitania^ which is not 
uncommon, and has been more than once reprinted. Among other 
Latin productions which procured him high reputation were his 
address to our Queen Elizabeth, On the True Faithy and his reply 
to Haddon, who answered it. Bacon observed that " his vein was 
weak and waterish " ; he probably saw deeper than his contempo- 
raries, who, taken by the charms of a pure and copious Latin style, 
were content with inoffensive commonplaces, which do certainly 
roll on with a majestic flow of language, not unworthy of the great 
Roman orator.* He also wrote a work On Glory ^ which so much 
delighted Cardinal Pole (i 500-1 558) that he requested a noble 
relative in England to translate it into the vulgar tongue, which 
was accordingly done. It was this work of which the philosopher 
D'Alembert is reported to have declared that it was really a pro- 
duction of Cicero's, palmed off by the modern as his own. The 
following quotation from it is taken from the Retrospective Review : 
'There are many things, most invincible king, which have great 
virtue, either in rightly establishing the life of man, or in overthrow- 
ing it utterly; but there is nothing that is of such efficacy toward 
either of these ends as an ardent longing for commendation and 
renown. For, in the first place, it extends far and wide from God, 
that there is no one, how greatly soever endowed with refinement, 
or however rude and unpolished ; however eminent by reason of 
honors, or however obscure and unknown ; however ennobled by the 
ornaments of virtue, or however covered with disgraces manifold, 
who is not on fire with an immeasurable yearning for glory. Besides, 
it is so grounded in universal sentiments of mankind that it can 
neither be plucked forth by the force of reason, nor be changed by 
any law or custom, nor be curbed and restrained by any fear.* 
Ascham*s Scholemaster^ ed. Mayor, pp. 1 28-1 31, thus comments upon 
his style : ' This fulness, as it is not to be misliked in a young man, 
so in farther age, in greater skill, and weightier affairs, it is to be 
temperated, or else discretion and judgment shall seem to be wanting 
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in him. But if his style be still over rank and lusty, as some men, 
being never so old and spent by years, will still be full of youthful 
conditions, . . . such a rank and full writer must use, if he will do 
wisely, the exercise of a very good kind of epitome, and do as 
certain wise men do that be over fat and fleshy, who, leaving their 
own full and plentiful table, go to sojourn abroad from home for a 
while, at the temperate diet of some sober man, and so by little and 
little cut away the grossness that is in them. As for an example : If 
Osorius would . . . give his whole study not to write anything 
of his own for a while, but to translate Demosthenes with so strait, 
fast, and temperate a style in Latin as he is in Greek, he would 
become so perfect and pure a writer, I believe, as hath been few or 
none since Cicero's dajrs. . . . And this is not written to the dis- 
praise, but to the great commendation of Osorius, because TuUy 
himself had the same fulness in him, and therefore went to Rhodes 
to cut it away.' Elsewhere (p. no) Ascham intimates that his 
diction was Asiatic in its turgidity, though he calls him <my 
friend Osorius.' 

29 18. Sturmius. Joannes Sturmius (1507- 1589) was called 
the German Cicero. He founded the gymnasium at Strasburg, 
which attained under him world-wide celebrity. He was generally 
regarded as the greatest educator connected with the Reformed 
Church, and received the title Praceptor Gemiania. His work 
gave a great impulse to the establishment of classical schools. 
To read, write, and speak Ciceronian Latin was the g^eat object 
of his instruction, and to this end a course of twenty-one years — 
six at home, ten at school, five at college or university — was 
thought about sufficient. Ascham thought highly of Sturm, and 
named one son after him. 

29 19. Hermogenes. An orator and rhetorician, bom at Tarsus 
in Cilicia ; flourished at Rome under Marcus Aurelius. At the 
age of eighteen or twenty he composed his rhetorical system, which 
was for centuries the standard text-book. 

29 SI. Car of Cambridge, Nicholas Carr (i 523-1 568) succeeded 
Sir John Cheke as Regius Professor of Greek in 1547. He 
obtained a great reputation by his translations into Latin of the 
Olynthiacs and Philippics of Demosthenes, Plato's Laws^ and the 
Oration of yEschines against Ctesiphon. Ascham, Author of 
the Scholemastery tutor to Queen Elizabeth (151 5-1 568). 

29 34. Erasmus, Scholar and philosopher (i 467-1 536). His 
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Colloquiay from which this quotation is taken, ^is ostensibly 
intended for the instruction of youth in Latin and morals, but 
abounds in satire and invective directed against the monks and 
the abuses of the Roman Church.' He was regarded as the most 
eminent scholar and the most witty writer of his time. See Charles 
Readers The Cloister and the Hearth, and Froude's Erasmus, 

29 5S5. / have, etc. * Decern jam annos atatem trivi in Cicertme, 
Echo, tvt.^ 

29 31. Is, Omitted in the edition of 1605. 

30 6. Pygmalion *s frenzy, Pygmajion was a king of Cjrprus, 
who fell in love with an ivory statue of a maiden which he had 
made. He prayed to Aphrodite to endue the statue with life. His 
prayer was granted, and the animated statue became his wife. 
Ovid, Met. 10. 243 ff. Selby says: *To admire a frivolous book 
is Hke falling in love with lifeless stone. Cf. ** In all speech, words 
and sense are as the body and the soul. The sense is as the life and 
soul of language, without which all words are dead.'* — Ben Jonson.' 

30 9. Life of . . . invention. Cf. 29 15. 

30 13. Plausible. Pleasing, winning. 

30 30. Period. Conclusion. 

30 31. Be. Have occasion. 

30 33. Civil. Public. 

30 35. Hercules. The story has been attributed to Oleander by 
the scholiast on Theocr. 5. 21. But« as Ellis says, Bacon probably 
took the story from the Adages of Erasmus. 

30 33. Distemper of learning. * In the Latin translation Bacon 
adds : " There is also another kind of style a little better than the 
former, and commonly following it in point of time, which aims at 
having the words pointed, the sentences concise, and the language 
rather forced than flowing. By a trick of this kind everything seems 
more ingenious than it really is. Such a style is found conspicu- 
ously in Seneca, and to a less extent in Tacitus and Plinius Secun- 
dus, and for some little time it has been pleasing to the ears of our 
own time. It is true that it is generally pleasing to men of ordinary 
understanding, so that it brings some dignity to literature ; but it is 
justly despised by more polished judgments, and may be considered 
as one of the diseases of learning, because it is a kind of hunting 
after words and their charm"' (Selby). The foregoing is a con- 
densed paraphrase, rather than a strict translation, of the Latin, and 
is based upon Ellis' note. 
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31 8. Extensive, Capable of being extended. Avoids eiQ, i Tim. 
6. 20. 

31 10. Positions. Dogmas. 

31 90. The schoolmen. I condense Selby's note: 'The scholas- 
tic philosophy was, in the main, an application of the logic of Aris- 
totle to the development and explanation of the doctrines of the 
Christian faith. This was its character on the whole. Occasionally 
we meet with a schoolman who left the beaten track of theology. 
Roger Bacon, for instance, was as diligent and enthusiastic a votary 
of science as his more celebrated namesake. . . . The first of the 
schoolmen was Erigena, who was born between 8oo and 8io. The 
only work of Aristotle with which he was acquainted was the Logic. 
His philosophy was that of the later Platonists : and his system is 
an attempt to reconcile theology with his philosophy by means of 
the rules of the Aristotelian logic. . . . The most conspicuous 
figure in the twelfth century is Abelard, who came into conflict with, 
and was condemned by the Church, for his fearless application of the 
Aristotelian dialectic to subjects which, according to the contention 
of the Church, were to be settled by authority. It was not until the 
thirteenth century that scholasticism attained its full development, 
and all philosophy was included in theology. This phenomenon was 
due to the introduction into Europe of the ethical, physical, and meta- 
physical treatises of Aristotle. Armed with these, the Church was in 
a position to put forth an authoritative exposition of the truth on all 
subjects. The most eminent representative of this fully developed 
scholasticism is Thomas Aquinas. . . . The last representative of the 
scholastic method is the famous William of Ockham. When he ap- 
peared, scholasticism was doomed. In his works we see the human 
mind once more asserting its irrepressible claim to the right of free- 
dom in speculation. Ockham was a revolutionist both in philosophy 
and politics. He employed his dialectic skill in attacking the main 
positions of the philosophy of Aquinas. He was scholastic in his 
method, but his philosophical ideas are those not of the past, but of 
succeeding generations. . . . The student will find an excellent 
sketch of the scholastic philosophy in Milman*s Latin Christianity^ 
bk. 14, ch. 3. He may also consult with advantage WhewelVs 
History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. i, bk. 4.' In judging of the 
scholastic philosophy, it must be remembered that Dante*s Divine 
Comedy is based, so far as its philosophical thought is concerned, 
upon the system of Thomas Aquinas. 
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31 S3. Aristotle their dictator, Dante calls him {Inf. 4. 131) 
' the master of those who know.* 

31 37. Webs, The image, as Ellis notes, is from Erasmus (Adag. 
4. 4. 43), who derived it from Plutarch, On Osiris, 

32 5. Fruitless speculation. Selby adduces the following, which 
are among questions discussed by Thomas Aquinas, as glaring 
instances of fruitless speculation : * Whether all angels belong to 
the same genus. Whether demons are evil by nature, or by will. 
Whether they can change one substance into another. Whether 
Christ possessed merit in the very instant of his conception, or not 
till the following instant. Whether an angel can move from one 
point to another without passing through the intermediate space. 
Whether, if Adam had not sinned, exactly equal numbers of males 
and females would have been born.' 

To this it might be replied : (i) These are extreme instances, and 
by no means typical ; (2) modern science has also its fruitless specu- 
lations, such as those concerning the oceans of Mars, whether the 
planets are inhabited, the temperature at the centre of the earth, 
how many years it will be before the sun has cooled off to the pres- 
ent temperature of the earth, etc. Modem science would not wish 
its sanity and utility to be judged, in a remote and unsympathetic 
age, merely by these questions, nor by certain technical descriptions 
in conchology, for instance. 

32 8. Amongst them, Selby says : * At the best, their method 
was but an analysis, according to the rules of logic, of abstract 
terms and popular generalizations. So long as the terms which men 
use are an inadequate or incorrect expression of facts, mere formal 
consistency in reasoning is simply consistency in error. Moreover, 
progress was impossible. No new ideas were got by fresh exam- 
inations of nature, consequently the schoolmen were perpetually 
engaged with the same questions. Another circumstance which 
hindered progress was that they were not allowed to question their 
premises. In the sphere of theology they were bound by the 
dogmas of the Church; in the sphere of physics, * Aristotle was 
their dictator.' Cf. Whewell, * On the Character of Commentators * 
(History of the Inductive Sciences^ Vol. I., bk. iv. ch. ii).* 

32 17. The sticks of the fagot. From ^sop. Fable 52. 

32 20. He breaks up. Inaccurately quoted from Quintilian 
10. I. 130. Ellis remarks: *The method of the schoolmen is cor- 
rectly described in the text. Generally each qucestio or inquiry 
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begins with a statement of the different points which are to be 
elnddated. To each of these is allotted a separate articulus. One 
or more reasons are alleged in favor of the opinion which the 
author means to reject Some objection, generally founded on a 
quotation from some conclusive authority, is then stated against it, 
and then the author gives his own opinion in what is called the 
conclusion and proceeds to refute one by one the arguments he has 
adduced on the other side. It is impossible not to recognize in this 
method of procedure the influence of a system of oral dbputation.* 
32 96. Watch-candle, Night-light. 

32 30. Cavillation, Cavil, captious objection. 

33 5. Girt with, etc. Virgil, Eel, 6. 75. 
33 6. Generalities. Generalizations. 

33 9. Fruitful, Selby remarks : ' The student should notice the 
stress which Bacon lays on the proposition that all study is worth- 
less which is not productive of benefits to mankind.' True enough ; 
but the student should also ask himself what are benefits. Rail- 
roads are beneficial, no doubt ; but so also are good government, 
employment for the industrious, charity toward the destitute, peace 
of mind, contentment, etc. Man has other than purely material 
needs. Discussion which tends to establish the nature of these 
needs, and the means of satisfying them, is not useless, though it 
may not add to the store of material wealth. Not all the wealth 
now extant produces happiness, and, of the two, happiness is the 
more important. 

33 15. Which never meet. On this ground, most philosophical 
discussion could be condemned. Digladiations, Quarrels. From 
Lat. gladiusy a sword. 

33 18. This is the ttUk, etc. Again in Nov. Org, i. 71. Diogenes 
Laertius, Plato 3. 18. The Greek is : ol X^yot <rov yepomOoi, 

33 90. Note this concession. 

33 93. But as they are, etc The rest of the sentence is omitted 
in the Latin. 

33 94. With dark keeping, Ellis explains : With being kept in 
the dark, like animals. He quotes from Bacon's Cogiiaiiones de 
Scientia Humana, ist frag. cog. 10 (Works 3. 187, cf. 287) : feroci- 
tatem autem et confidentiam earn qua illos qui pauca norunt sequi 
solet (ut animalia in tenebris educate^ acquisivissent, 

33 96. Oracle of God^s word, Cf. Acts 7. 38 ; Rom. 3. 2. 

33 98. Oracle of God's works, Qi. 9 34 ff., 31 99 ff. 
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33 30. Unequal, Uneven. Mirror, Cf. 6 16 ff. 

34 2. Of all the rest the foulest, A confusion of two expressions, 
* Foulest of all,* and * Fouler than all the rest.* 

34 3. The essential form. The Latin has : * The very nature 
and soul.' 

34 4. For the truths etc. Ellis quotes Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theol. I, qu. i6, a« i. 

34 12. The verse, Horace, Epist, i. i8. 69. 

34 19. As fasty etc. Ann, 5. 10, slightly altered; cf. Hist, i. 51. 
Church and Brodribb render : * Which they no sooner invented than 
believed * ; Selby : * Those who are prone to invent are also prone 
to believe.* Spedding translates as above, and says : ' I think this 
is the sense in which Bacon must have understood these words, but 
it is not the sense in which Ta^citus employs them. He meant that 
. . . they " credited their own lie.** * 

34 22. This facility of credit. Bacon is intimating the importance 
of the critical attitude, without which there can be no investigation. 

34 25. Ory as. The original edition has only *as.* 

34 29. Miracles, There are two difficulties here. Were there 
ever miracles ? Conceding that there were, when did they cease ? 
Were there miracles in the first century A.D., but not in the second ? 
In the second, but not in the third t Are we to believe Acts 3. 2 ff., 
14. 8 if., 19. II ff., etc., and then reject every similar account not 
related in the Bible .^ Cf. Mk. 11. 23, 24; 16. 17, 18, with Matt. 
24. 24 ; 2 Thess. 2. 8. 

34 31. Which though y etc. Omitted in Latin. 

35 7. Antichrist, i John 2. 18, 22 ; 4. 3. 

35 11. Plinius. A.D. 23-79. Cf. Sir Thomas Browne, Vulgar 
Errors i. 8 : * Plinius Secundus of Verona, a man of great elo- 
quence, and industry indefatigable, as may appear by his writings, 
especially those now extant, and which are never like to perish but 
even with learning itself ; that is, his Natural History, He was the 
greatest collector or rhapsodist of the Latins, and, as Suetonius 
observeth, he collected this piece out of two thousand Latin and 
Greek authors. Now what is very strange, there is scarce a popular 
error passant in our days which is not either directly expressed, or 
deductively contained, in this work.* Pliny perished in the eruption 
of Vesuvius in a.d. 79. 

Cardanus, Jerome Cardan (i 501-1576). He invented Cardan's 
Formula for the solution of cubic equations. See Henry Morley*s 
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Life ofJer<nne Cardan. Sir Thomas Browne says (as above) : * We 
had almost forgot Jeronimus Cardanus, that famous physician of 
Milan, a great inquirer of truth, but too greedy a receiver of it. 
He hath left many excellent discourses, medical, natural, and astro- 
logical ; the most suspicious are those two he wrote by admonition 
in a dream, that is, De SubiilitaU et Varietate Rerum,^ 

Albertus, Sir Thomas Browne : * Albertus, Bishop of Ratisbon, 
for his great learning and latitude of knowledge sumamed Magnus. 
Besides divinity, he hath written many tracts in philosophy ; what 
we are chiefly to receive with caution are his natural tractates, more 
especially those of minerals, vegetables, and animals, which are 
indeed chiefly collections out of Aristotle, iElian, and Pliny, and 
respectively contain many of our popular errors.' Bom in Suabia, 
A.D. 1 1 93. 

35 19. The Arabians. * See Gibbon, ch. 52, and Whewell's J/is- 
tory of the Inductive Sciences^ Bk. 4, ch. 2. They became acquainted 
with the philosophy and science of the Greeks in the eighth century 
after Christ. It was through them that the schoolmen became 
acquainted with the phjrsical and metaphysical works of Aristotle ; 
and their commentaries on the works of Aristotle, especially those 
of Ibn-Raschid, known in Europe as Averroes, had a considerable 
influence on the scholastic philosophies. In philosophy, however, 
the Arabians confined themselves to explaining and developing the 
doctrines of Aristotle ; it was in the sphere of science that they dis- 
played originality. To the science of medicine especially, and also 
to the sciences of chemistry and algebra^ they made considerable 
contributions' (Selby). 

35 17. Exquisite. Elaborate. What is the etymology ? 

35 20. Side. Sake is edd. 1605, 1629, 1633. 

35 21 . One book. Wright says : * The book De Mirabilibus 
Auscultationibus^ to which Bacon refers, is not Aristotle's ' ; but in 
his comment on Bk. 2. i. 4, he says 4s now believed not to be by 
him.' 

35 27. Arts and opinions. Cf. 34 26. 

35 31. Intelligence. Correspondence. 

35 35. Astrology. * Napoleon, as well as Wallenstein, believed in 
his star. Even now that the science is dead, it lives on in our lan- 
guage. Many passages in our older poets are unintelligible with- 
out some knowledge of astrology. Chaucer wrote a treatise on 
the astrolabe ; Milton constantly refers to planetary influences ; in 
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Shakespeare's King Lear Gloucester and Edmund represent reflect- 
ively the old and the new faith. We still contemplate and consider ; 
we still speak of men 2J& jovial, saturnine , or mercurial ; we still 
talk of the ascendency of genius, or a disastrous defeat' (Encycl. 
Brit). 

36 2. Natural Magic. In the De Augmentis Bacon says * that 
the proper function of Natural Magic is to apply the knowledge of 
hidden causes to the production of wonderful results.* Cf. note 
on 14 31. Pretendeth. Aims. 

36 3. Reduce. Bring back. 

36 4. Alchemy. In the Latin he amplifies : * Alchemy professes 
to extract and eliminate the heterogeneous elements which are 
latent in substances as they exist in nature, and to purify bodies 
which are impure, to set free those which are enchained, and to 
perfect those which are incomplete.* Out of alchemy arose the 
modern science of chemistry. 

36 7. Derivations and prosecutions. * The subsidiary channels 
leading to those ends, and the modes in which they have been fol- 
lowed * (Wright). 

36 11. Auricular traditions. Teaching by word of mouth, that 
it should be inaccessible to the vulgar and those who would make 
an improper use of it. 

36 14. The fable. Fab. 33. 

36 25. Dictators. Cf. 31 23. 

36 26. Consuls. This word, according to Spedding, should prob- 
ably be * counselors.* The original edition has * counsels,' which 
those of 1629 and 1633 change to * consuls.' The Latin supports 
Spedding's view : * Credulity has invested certain authors with a 
dictatorial power of giving orders, instead of the senatorial power 
of giving counsel.' 

36 28. Stay. Standstill. 

36 29. Comen. The old ending is found in literature till near 
the close of the seventeenth century, and is still used dialectally in 
England. 

36 32. Leeseth. Impairs. Regularly derived from OE. leosan, 
like the archaic cheese, * choose,' from ceosan. 

37 1. Democritus. Born at Abdera, in Thrace, about 460 B.C. 
His later biographers call him the laughing philosopher, in distinc- 
tion from Heraclitus, the weeping philosopher. His doctrine, known 
as the atomistic or corpuscular philosophy, is that matter is eternal, 
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and that the universe is composed of empty space, and indivisible 
atoms which are infinite in number. Many of his ideas and theories 
were adopted by Epicurus, and explained by Lucretius in his poem 
De Rerum Natura, * Bacon thought more highly of him than of 
any of the Greek philosophers, because he devoted himself more to 
the study of nature, and less to the elaboration of logical forms ' 
(Selby). Hippocrates, The father of medicine, and the most dis- 
tinguished of Greek physicians; born 460 B.C. Euclides, Euclid 
of Alexandria, the father of geometry ; lived about 300 B.C. Archi- 
medes, The greatest of ancient geometers ; bom at Syracuse about 
287 B.C. He is the author of the sajring, 'Give me where I may 
stand and I will move the world,* whence the phrase p<m sto (voD 
vrQi), According to Professor Donkin, ' he possessed, in a degree 
never exceeded unless by Newton, the inventive genius which dis- 
covers new provinces of inquiry, and finds new points of view for 
old and familiar objects.* 

37 8. For as water, etc. In his Interpretation of Nature (Works 
2. 227) Bacon says : * For knowledge is like a water that will never 
rise again higher than the level from which it fell ; and therefore to 
go beyond Aristotle by the light of Aristotle is to think that a bor- 
rowed light can increase the original light from which it is taken.' 
Ellis thinks the comparison of Descartes finer, where, in the I>is- 
course on Method^ he compares the servile followers of Aristotle to 
< the ivy which seeks to rise no higher than the trees which sustain it, 
and which indeed often falls back after arriving at their summit.* 

37 13. Position. Maxim. Taken from Aristotle, On the Repre- 
hension of Sophists 2. 

37 15. When he has learned. Nothing could be more judicious. 

37 21. As, That. 

37 24. These three diseases, Cf. 29 31 (28 6), 30 33, 34 1. 

37 25. Peccant, Unhealthy. 

37 27. Intrinsic, Internal. 

37 31. Extremities, Things that are themselves already ex- 
treme. 

37 33. As he devoureth, etc. * Bacon refers to the Greek myth, 
according to which Kronos, />., time, devoured his children as soon 
as they were bom. Bacon says that the children are imitating the 
father : the old days wishing to destroy the later, and the later to 
destroy the older' (Selby). 

38 5. Stand ye, etc. Jer. 6. 16. 
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38 10. Antiquity^ etc. Not a direct qaotation, as Ellis thinks, 
though he refers to Casmann, Gilbert, Galileo, Campanella, and 
Giordano Bruno. In the Novum Organum (i. 84) Bacon says: 
* The present time is the real antiquity, for the world has now grown 
old. And, indeed, as we expect greater knowledge and riper judg- 
ment from an old man than from a youth, because of his wider 
experience, so it is natural to expect far greater things from our own 
age than from ancient times ; for the world has now grown old, and 
has been enriched with countless experiments and observations.' 
Ellis quotes 2 Esdras 14. 10 : *The world has lost its youth, and the 
times begin to grow old.* 

38 18. Lucian. Rather Seneca, as quoted by Lactantius, De 
Falsa Religione I. 16. Ellis compares Juvenal 6. 59. 

38 23. Made against old men^s marriages. Rather for the 
encouragement of younger men's marriages. 

38 31. Livy ^. 17. 

39 3. Columbus. Ellis quotes from a letter of Columbus, who, 
writing in 1 503 to Ferdinand and Isabella, says :■ * I was seven years 
at your court, and for seven years I was told that my plan was an 
absurdity ; and now the very tailors ask leave to go to discover new 
countries.' Cf. the story of Columbus and his egg, which, however, 
is not true of Columbus (Ellis in Works i. 459). 

39 8. Relation. *■ A technical term in law, denoting that effect is 
given to an action from a date preceding that on which it was per- 
formed. For example, letters of administration, though issued after 
a man's decease, take effect from the day of his death. In the 
case of simple truths. Bacon says, we appear to ourselves to have 
known them before the time at which we actually acquired them ' 
(Selby). 

39 16. The multitude. In the Interpretation of Nature^ Bacon 
says : * The state of knowledge is ever a democracy, and that pre- 
vaileth which is most agreeable to the senses and conceits of 
people.' 

39 19. Time, Elsewhere he says the same of Fame (Essay ^^), 

39 23. Another error, Cf. Interpretation of Nature ( Works 3. 
247) : * Men have used of a few observations upon any subject to 
make a solemn and formal art, by filling it up with discourse, accom- 
modating it with some circumstances and directions to practice, and 
digesting it into method, whereby men grow satisfied and secure, 
as if no more inquiry were to be made of that matter.' 
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39 94. Peremptory. Arbitrary. 

39 31. Illustrate. Lat. illustratus. When we add -^ (as is 
done in the edition of 1633), ^^ ^ really a second participial 
ending. 

40 3. Universality. How often has this word already occurred ? 
Selby very justly says: * Bacon frequently and wisely emphasizes 
the danger of excessive specialization. The world is so vast that 
we are obliged to study it in parts. The specialization of inquiry 
is only an application of the principle of what economists call the 
division of labor to intellectual industry. But there are no absolute 
divisions in nature corresponding to the divisions of the sciences. 
If, therefore, we study a subject in isolation, we must remember 
that our conclusions will have to be modified in virtue of the relar 
tion in which the subject really stands to the rest of nature. Each 
science, in other words, gives an imperfect view of its object. The 
first philosophy of Bacon is intended to correct the errors of special- 
ized inquiry. It was to determine the principles common to all or 
many sciences, i.e.^ it was to show how nature works according to 
the same laws in different spheres; and secondly it was to answer 
certain general questions about nature which it is not the business 
of any special science to solve. Cf. ''All knowledge forms one 
whole, because its subject-matter is one: for the universe in its 
length and breadth is so intimately knit together that we cannot 
separate off portion from portion, and operation from operation, 
except by mental abstraction. . . . Sciences are the result of that 
mental abstraction which I have spoken of, being the logical record 
of this or that aspect of the whole subject-matter of knowledge. As 
they all belong to one and the same circle of objects, they are one 
and all connected together ; as they are but aspects of things, they 
are severally incomplete in their relation to the things themselves, 
though complete in their own idea and for their own respective pur- 
poses; on both accounts they at once need and subserve each 
other. And further, the comprehension of the bearings of one 
science on another, and the use of each to each, and the location 
and limitation and adjustment and due appreciation of them all, one 
with another, this belongs, I conceive, to a sort of science distinct 
from all of them, and in some sense a science of sciences, which is 
my own conception of what is meant by philosophy, in the true 
sense of the word, and of a philosophical habit of mind." Cardinal 
Newman's Idea of a University , Discourse iii. § 4.* 
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40 8. Ascend not to a higher science. The scientific and histor- 
ical inquiry of the nineteenth century received a powerful impulse 
from the German philosophy of the latter part of the eighteenth. 
The same is true of poetry. The Romantic movement is responsi- 
ble for a great deal of subsequent antiquarian research. The prog- 
ress of learning is dependent upon enthusiasm and a sense of values. 
Now nothing creates enthusiasm and a sense of values like the per- 
ception of large views. To the mind thus awakened and expanded 
all things seem possible ; the imagination pictures new conquests of 
the unknown, and dwells on their importance ; and in this delightful 
frenzy great works are undertaken and even carried to completion. 
In his 278th Apothegm Bacon says : * Aristippus said that those 
that studied particular sciences and neglected philosophy were like 
Penelope's wooers, and made love to the waiting woman.' 

40 17. Heraclitus. Born at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, about B.C. 
535, or perhaps about 500. His philosophy has *■ passed in a subli- 
mated form into the Logic of Hegel. At the present moment it bids 
fair to be resuscitated in the form of Monism, and has doubtless a 
great and beneficent future.' 

40 18. Men sought, etc. Quoted by Sextus Empiricus, Against 
the Logicians i. 133. 

40 21. Volume of God^s works. Cf. 9 35, 33 28. 

40 32. The second school of Plato. The Neoplatonists. They 
formed a philosophical school which originated in Alexandria in the 
third century after Christ, was professedly founded on the doctrines 
of Plato, but, as has been shown by Hegel, is more indebted to the 
ideas of Aristotle than to Plato, and denotes the last attempt of the 
speculative spirit of the Greek civilization to establish a scientific 
basis for its development. The school was founded by Ammonius 
Saccas (175-241 a.d.), further developed by Plotinus (205-270), 
and continued by Porphyrins (233-305), lamblichus (died about 330), 
Proclus (412-485), and others. 

Proclus. * Bom in Constantinople, but spent most of his life in 
Athens. He wrote commentaries on Plato's dialogues, that on the 
Timceus being especially well known. His own philosophical ideas 
are mainly contained in his treatise On the Platonic Theology * (Selby). 

41 1. Which had, etc. The Latin has * which they used to 
fondle as if they had been their first-bom children.' 

41 3. Gilbertus. William Gilbert (i 540-1603), court physician 
to Queen Elizabeth, and author of the celebrated treatise On the 
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Magnet^ was, according to Fowler, the real founder of the sciences 
of electricity and magnetism. Elsewhere Bacon praises him for his 
industry and method, though he justly censures him for endeavoring 
to build a universal philosophy upon so narrow a basis ; and Galileo 
extols him in his Dialcguis on the Chief Systems. ' His work/ says 
Dr. Whewell (Hist, of Ind. Sc. Bk. 12, ch. i), 'contains all the fun- 
damental facts of the science, so fully examined, indeed, that even 
at this day we have little to add to them.' See also Whewell's 
Philosophy of Discovery ^ Ch. xiv. § 7. 

41 6. A musician. Aristoxenus (350-320 B.C., or thereabouts). 

41 7. Pleasantly. Jocularly. 

41 7. He waSf etc. Tusc. Disp. i. 10. 20. 

41 8. Profession. Changing artifcio to arte. 

41 9. T^ey who take, etc. On Generation and Corruption i. 2. 

41 14. Tkoo ways. * Bacon probably refers to Xenophon (Afem- 
orabilia IL I. 20), who quotes Hesiod, Works and Days 287-292, 
and introduces Prodicus* fable of the choice of Hercules ' (Wright). 
Xenophon says: * Do not aim at ease, lest you meet with discom- 
fort,' and * The gods sell us all good things for labor.' 

41 23. Magistral. Dogmatic. 

41 29. Velleius. A Roman senator, introduced by Cicero into 
his treatise On the Nature of the Gods as one of the supporters of 
the Epicurean philosophy. The quotation is from i. 8. 18. 

41 31. His. Erroneously used for the 'j of the possessive. 

42 1. Ironical doubting. *The word "irony," as applied to 
Socrates, means " self-depreciation." Socrates wrote nothing, and 
established few positive conclusions. It was his custom to profess 
entire ignorance of a subject, and to ask some one for an explana- 
tion of it. This explanation he then criticized, and by a process of 
cross-examination showed that the explanation which he had received 
was either insufficient or incorrect. His chief subject of discussion 
was the meaning of general names, specially those of moral philos- 
ophy. Socrates thus performed the essential service of showing 
men their ignorance, and putting them in the way of right reason- 
ing ' (Selby). 

42 6. Devote. Edition 1633 has *devoute.' 

42 23. Benefit and use. Cf. The Interpretation of Nature : *The 
true end, scope, or office of knowledge ... I have set down to consist 
not in any plausible, delectable, reverend, or admired discourse, or 
any satisfactory arguments, but in effecting and working, and in 
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discovery of particulars not revealed before for the better endow- 
ment and help of man's life/ 

42 35. SaturHy etc. Wright compares Macrobius On Scipio^s 
Dream i. I2. 

43 4. Lucre and profession, Cf. 42 21. 

43 7. Atalanta, The story is told by Ovid {Met lo. 560 ff.). 
When her father desired her to marry, she made it the condition 
that every suitor should first of all contend with her in the foot-race. 
Milanion conquered her in this manner. Aphrodite had given him 
three golden apples, and daring the race he dropped them one after 
the other. She could not resist the temptation to stop and pick 
them up, and so lost the race. 

43 10. To call philosophy down, Cicero, Tusc, Disp, 5. 4. 10: 
< Socrates was the first to call down philosophy from heaven, to 
place it in cities, to introduce it even into men's homes, and to force 
it to inquire concerning life and morals, concerning things good 
and evil.' 

43 13. Manners and policy. The life of man and of the state. 

43 34. Hath, So all the old editions (Spedding). 

43 27. Faith/ulf etc. Prov. 27. 6. 

44 4. Varnish, Glose. 

44 9. Arch'type, We should now say archetype. Platform, 
Pattern. 

44 15. Wisdom or sapience, Cf. Ps. 104. 24 ; Prov. 8. 22 ; Ecclus. 
1.5; Job 32. 8 ; Wisd. 7. 25 ; Col. 2. 3. 

44 17. The one, etc. Cf. Gen. i. 2 with i. 3 ff. Ellis remarks : 
* The first of these is by the schoolmen ascribed more especially to 
the first, and the second to the second person of the Trinity.' 

44 19. Subsistence, Substance. 

44 30. God made, ^ic. Gen. i. i. The one. Matter; cf . 44 19. 

44 31. The other. Form; cf. 44 20. 

44 35. Dionysius, The spurious mystical writings which bear 
his name (cf. Acts 17. 34), and which had permanent influence in 
developing Roman Catholic mystical theology, attempt to unite 
Neoplatonic ideas with those distinctively Christian. They appear 
to have had their origin in Alexandria during the fifth century. In 
the ninth century they were brought into Western Europe. Cf. 
Dante, Par, 28. 130 ff.; Milton, P, L, 5. 601, 772, 840. 

45 10. Light. Gen. i. 3. 
45 13. The day. Gen. 2. 3. 
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45 18. In the garden. Gen. 2. 8. 

45 99. Reluctation, Painful effort. Sweat of the brow. Gen. 3. 19. 

45 96. Two summary parts. Gen. 2. 19. 

45 30. Good and evil. Cf . 5 98 ff . This depends upon Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa TheoL 2. q. 163, a. 2. 

46 3. Not violatingy etc Bacon follows the mediaeval theo- 
logians and Dante in recognizing an allegorical, as well as a literal 
sense. 

46 4. ne contemplative^ etc Bacon agrees with mediaeval 
Christianity in placing the contemplative life higher. Cf. Dante, 
Purg. 27, and Ruskin, Mod. Painters 3. 4. 35-41 ; Wordsworth, 
Excurs. 5. 608-625 ; 6. 102-244. 

46 5. Abel and Cain. Gen. 4: 2. Ellis says : * By Philo Judaeus, 
whom Bacon has more than once quoted, Cain is taken as the 
type of the frame of mind which leads us to refer to ourselves the 
origin of our thoughts and energies, — Abel of that which refers all 
things to God. See also Augustine, Civ. Dei 15. i. From this 
view the transition to that of the text is easy. The generally recog- 
nized types of the active and contemplative ways of life are, I think, 
Rachel and Leah in the Old Testament, Mary and Martha in the New. 
See S. Augustine, De Consens. Evangelist, i for what is said of Leah 
and Rachel, and S. Thomas Aquinas, Sum, Theol. 2. 2. q. 179. a. 2.' 
For Rachel and Leah cf. Dante, Purg, 27. 97-108; Gregory the 
Great, Moral. 7. 28; Horn, in Etek. 14. 

46 10. Husbandman. The Latin adds, ' one who is weary with 
labor, and whose eyes are bent upon the ground.' 

46 16. Inventors, etc. Gen. 4. 21, 22. 

46 18. Confusion of tongues. Gen. 11. 6. 

46 21. God^s first pen, Cf. Dante, Mon, 3. 4. 84-7. 

46 23. In all the learning, etc Acts 7. 22. 

46 25. Plato, Timaus 3. 22 : * Thereupon one of the priests, who 
was of a very great age, said : *< O Solon, Solon, you Hellenes are 
but children, and there is never an old man who is a Hellene.*' Solon 
in return asked him what he meant. " I mean to say," he replied, 
*' that in mind you are all young ; there is no old opinion handed 
down among you by ancient tradition, nor any science which is 
hoary with age." * 

46 29. Prefguration. The ritual law is interpreted by Chris- 
tian theologians as containing tjrpes of Christ. See, for example, 
Exod. 12. 3; 25. 31 ; 27. I ; Lev. 16. 20. 
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46 30. Badge or difference. Distinguishing mark. 

46 35. Reduction of. Inference from. 

47 1. The law. Lev. 13. 12, 13. 
47 11. Aspersion. Intermixture. 

47 12. Book of Job. Ellis says : * A similar view of the book of 

Job will be found in Giordano Bruno. See his works, i. 174 of 
Wagner's edition.* 

47 15. He stretchethy etc. Job 26. 7. 

47 20. By his spirit^ etc. Job 26. 13. 

47 22. Shalt thou, etc. Job 38. 31, in the Vulgate. 

47 26. Who makethf etc. Job 9. 9. 

48 2. Hast thou, etc. Job 10. 10. 
48 4. Silver hath, etc. Job 28. i, 2. 

48 10. Solomon^ s petition. Cf. i Kings 3. 5. 

48 13. Parables, etc. Cf. i Kings 4. 32, 33. 

48 16. Moss. Bacon follows the rendering of Junius and 
Tremellius. 

48 17. Rudiment. Cross. 

48 24. The glory, etc. Pro v. 25. 2. 

49 4. Priests and doctors. Lk. 2. 46. 
49 7. Gift of tongues. Acts 2. i. 

49 11. Unlearned. Cf. Acts 4. 13. 

49 12. Inspiration. Cf. Matt. 10. 19. 

49 18. Only learned. The only learned man. Ellis remarks : * It 
has been thought, however, that St. James must have been acquainted 
with astronomy. This opinion is founded on the phrase rendered in 
the English version " variableness or shadow of turning '* ; his mean- 
ing being, it is said, that neither parallax nor the alternate approach 
to and receding from the solstice offsets the Sun of suns, whose 
aspect is the same at all places and throughout all time. Certainly 
if no astronomical allusion is intended, it is curious to see how 
easily the expressions used admit of this interpretation.* 

49 19. Had his pen most used in. Wrote the greater part of. 

49 21. Bishops and fathers. Such as Basil, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Augustine, etc. 

49 24. Julianus. Julian the Apostate (331-363). He reigned 
but eighteen months. Interdicted. Wishing 'to destroy Chris- 
tianity and to restore the early religion of Rome, he issued an edict, 
A.D. 363, forbidding Christian professors to teach. This indirectly 
forbade Christians to learn, since they could not conscientiously attend 
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the schools of Pagan teachers* (Selby). Cf. Gibbon, Chap. 23; 
Ammianus Marcellinus 22. 10. 7; 25. 4. 19; Julian, Epist. 42. 

49 30. Gregory, Cf. Essay /5, where Bacon adduces Machia- 
velli's statements. Gregory's defense against such accusations as 
these has been undertaken by the learned and eloquent Montalembert 
(Monks of the West 2. 143-5) ' ' ^ust we now condescend to refute, 
after the example of many other writers, the calumnious accusations 
brought against Gregory by blind enemies, and sometimes by impru- 
dent admirers, on the subject of his supposed contempt for litera- 
ture and science ? He is accused of having destroyed the ancient 
monuments of Rome, burnt the Palatine library, destroyed the writ- 
ings of Cicero and Titus livius, expelled the mathematicians from 
Rome, and reprimanded Bishop Didier of Vienne for teaching 
grammar to children. None of these imputations, except the last, 
is founded upon any authority earlier than the twelfth century.^ 
The most authentic evidence, on the contrary, exhibits him to us 
as educated in the schools, as nourished by the wise discipline of 
ancient Rome, and surrounded by the most learned priests and 
monks of his time, making the seven liberal arts, as his biographer 
says, noble pillars of the portico of the apostolical chair.^ His con- 
temporary, Gregory of Tours, who visited him in Rome, says of 
him that he was unequaled for grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric* 
He had, doubtless, made many efforts to root out paganism, which 
perpetuated itself in the literary tastes and popular habits of that 
Italy, where a short time before St. Benedict had found a temple of 
Apollo upon the summit of Monte Cassino. He disapproved of 
bestowing exclusive attention upon mythological subjects, but never 
either wrote or commanded anything against the study of humane 
or classical literature. He has, on the contrary, proved at length 
that this study was a useful preparation and indispensable help to 
the understanding of sacred literature. He regarded the disgust of 
certain Christians for literary studies as a temptation of the devil, 
and added : ' The devils know well that the knowledge of profane 
literature helps us to understand sacred literature. In dissuading 

^ The first author who has mentioned this, and with praise, is John of Salisbury, 
who died in 11 83. 

' ' Septemplicibus artibus, veluti columnis nobilissimorum totidem lapidum, apos- 
tolicae sedis atrium fulciebat' [i.e. sapientia]. — Joan. Diac. 2. 13. Compare ibid.^ 
c. 14. 

^ * Litteris grammaticis dialecticisque ac rhetoricis ita erat institutus ut nulli in 
urbe ipsa putaretur esse secundus.' — Greg. Turon., Hist. Franc. 10. i. 
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us from this study, they act as the Philistines did, when they inter- 
dicted the Israelites from making swords or lances, and obliged 
that nation to come to them for the sharpening of their axes and 
ploughshares ' 1 (i Sam. 13. 19, 20). He reproved the bishop of 
Vienne only for devoting himself to reading and teaching the pro- 
fane poets, to the prej udice of the dignity of his charge, and repre- 
sented to him that the praises of Jupiter did not come fitly from the 
same lips which uttered those of Jesus Christ.^ It is by an exag- 
geration of humility that, in the dedication of this book upon Job, 
he shows a scorn of grammar and barbarity of language which is 
nowhere to be found in his writings. He certainly did not write the 
Latin of Cicero or even of Tacitus, but he contributed as much as 
St. Augustine to form the new Latin, the Christian Latin, destined 
to become the language of the pulpit and the school, and from which 
all our modern languages have proceeded.' ^ 

Since the impartiality of Montalembert may be suspected, other 
opinions will be in point. Gibbon says (ch. 45) that * the evidence 
of his destructive rage is doubtful and recent.' Lau, Gregory's 
biographer, thinks (pp. lo-ii) that the testimony of Gregory of 
Tours and John the Deacon prove rather that learning in general 
was in a low condition than that Gregory was a paragon ; he attaches 
little weight to the declaration of John of Salisbury that Gregory 
burnt the Palatine library (Nug. Cur. 8. 19) in order to increase the 
regard for Holy Writ, and that he banished mathematicians because 
they foretold the future (1^. 2. 26), and as little to the fifteenth cen- 
tury discovery that he burned the books of Livy because of the 
miracles they related (cf. Dante, De Man, 2. 4) ; but he admits, on 
the strength of Gregory's own confession, that he knew no Greek 
(Epist 7. 32 ; II. 74) and that he professed to set no store by gram- 
mar (Migne 75. 516,^ and the epistle to Desiderius), but accounts 

^ ' Ad hoc quidem tantum liberales artes discendae sunt, ut per instructionem 
illarum divina eloquia subtilius intelligantur. A nonnuUorum cordibus discendi 
desiderium maligni spiritus tollunt, ut et saecularia nesciant, et ad sublimitatem 
spiritalium non pertingant. . . . Aperte quidem daemones sciunt quia, dum saecula- 
ribus litteris instruimur, in spiritualibus adjuvamur. Cum ei^o nos ea discere dis- 
suadent, quid aliud quam ne lanceam ut gladium faciamus praecavent ? ' Migne, 
Pair. Lai. 79. 375-6. 

* 'Quia in uno se ore cum Jovis laudibus Christi laudes non capiunt.' — E^ist. 
II. 54. ^ Ozanam. 

^ ' Ipsam loquendi artem, quam magisteria disciplinae exterioris insinuant, servare 
despexi. Nam . . . non metacismi {Al. mutacismi, mytacismi) collisionem fugio, 
non barbarismi confusionem devito, situs {Al. hiatus) motusque {^Al. ins. etiam) et 
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for his attitude by the barbarism of his age and by Gregory's exclu- 
sive preoccupation with religious concerns. Ebert (i. 525) approves 
of Gregory's contempt for the florid rhetoric of his age, quotes his 
approval of St. Benedict in the words (Dial, 2, init.), *Recessit 
igitur scienter nescius et sapienter indoctns,' and thinks that the 
ignorance then prevalent has been greatly exaggerated. Hallam 
(Part I, chap, i) notes that Gregory has been warmly defended by 
Tiraboschi (3. 102), and says that John of Salisbury *is of too late 
an age to demand much credit.' Milman remarks (Bk. 3, chap. 7) : 
* Gregory, not from his station alone, but by the acknowledgment of 
the admiring world, was intellectually as weU as spiritually the great 
model of his age. He was proficient in all the arts and sciences 
cultivated at that time ; the vast volumes of his writings show his 
indefatigable powers, their popularity and their authority his ability 
to clothe those thoughts and those reasonings in language which 
would awaken and command the general mind.' He thus accounts 
for the letter to Desiderius : * His aversion to such studies is not 
that of dread or hatred, but of religious contempt ; profane letters 
are a disgrace to a Christian bishop ; the truly religious spirit would 
loathe them of itself.' To the same effect Comparetti, Vergil in the 
Middle Ages^ p. 89, referring also to Gregorovius, Die Stadt Rom im 
Mittelalter 2. 90. This matter deserves such extended notice because 
Gregory's position is frequently commented upon, and generally by 
those who form their opinion at second hand. 

Gregory has been called the father of the mediaeval church. Bom 
about 540 of a wealthy senatorial family, he became praetor while 
still a young man, but soon turned to religion, and entered a mon- 
astery perhaps as early as 573. He endowed six monasteries in 
Sicily, and lavished on the poor all his costly robes, his silk, his 
gold, his jewels, his furniture. At this period his whole time was 
passed in prayer, reading, writing, and dictation. He became abbot 
of St. Andrew's, held the famous conversation about the English 
slaves, and afterwards was sent as ambassador and papal secretary 
to the imperial court at Constantinople. Called unanimously to 
the pontifical throne (590), his protestations and efforts to escape 

praepositionum casus servare contemno, quia Indignum vehementer existimo ut 
verba cxlestis oiaculi restringam sub reguUs Donati.' Gregory had been explain- 
ing that in this treatise on Job, which he was sending to Desiderius, no one need 
look for abundance of leaves, that is, words, since leaves and grain were likely to 
stand in inverse ratio to each other. 
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were of no avail. On the ritual and music of the Roman Church 
he exerted an influence which has endured to this day, so that the 
Gregorian chants continue to express the very soul of organized, 
militant, and triumphant Christianity, as well as the aspirations of 
the individual believer ; he became the apostle of the English people, 
and thus his writings are reflected in the poetry of Cynewulf, and 
were translated by King Alfred ; in all ways he magnified his office, 
and used it for the benefit of the world. He died in 604. 

50 3. Scythians. * The Scythians or Tartars invaded the Gothic 
Empire a.d. 375. See Gibbon, ch. 26* (Wright). 

50 5. Saracens. *The Arabs under Abubeker conquered Syria 
A.D. 633-639. See Gibbon, ch. 51 * (Wright). 

50 6. Even of heathen learning. The manuscripts of classic 
authors now extant were practically all transcribed from older ones 
by the monks of the Middle Ages. 

50 9. And we seCy etc. From here to 'knowledges,' 1. 16, is 
omitted in the Latin. 

50 15. Renovation and new spring. The Renaissance, or so-called 
Revival of Learning. 

50 17. Jesuits. Cf. 21 5 ff. 

50 27. Psalms. Cf., for example, Ps. 19 and 104. 

50 32. Construe. Deliver an opinion. 

51 1. You erry etc. Matt. 22. 29. 
51 3. Two books. Cf. 9 34 ff. 

51 19. Obtain. Attain. 

51 28. Middle term. * There were three degrees of honor — 
deification was the highest, and honor granted during a man's life- 
time, or human honor, the lowest ; between these two extremes 
came the honor of being made a demigod — which Bacon calls 
" honor heroical " * (Selby). Cf . Essay j^* ; * The true marshaling 
of the degrees of sovran honor are these. In the first place are 
conditores imperioruniy founders of states and commonwealths; 
such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Caesar, Ottoman, Ismael. In the 
second place are legislatoresy lawgivers, which are also called second 
founders, or perpetui principesy because they govern by their ordi- 
nances after they are gone; such were Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, 
Edgar, Alphonsus of Castile the Wise, that made the Siete partidas. 
In the third place are liberatoresy or salvatoresy such as compound 
the long miseries of civil wars, or deliver their countries from servi- 
tude of strangers or tyrants, as Augustus Caesar, Vespasianus, 
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Aurelianus, Theodoricus, King Henry the Seventh of England, King 
Henry the Fourth of France. In the fourth place 2X^ propc^atores 
or propugncUores imperii^ such as in honorable wars enlarge their 
territories, or make noble defense against invaders. And in the 
last place are patres pcUria^ which reign justly, and make the times 
good wherein they live. Both which last kinds need no examples, 
they are in such number.* 

51 99. Honors heroical. * Honor heroical* in the editions of 
1605, 1629, and 1633. 

51 33. Fathers of the people, Cicero, after defeating the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, was styled < father of his country.* 

52 3. Hercules, * He freed Greece from a number of monsters 
which infested the country, and destroyed both life and property. 
Theseus, Minos, and Romulus were the legendary founders of the 
Athenian, Cretan, and Roman states * (Selby). 

52 7. PVas, For * were.* * Ceres, Bacchus, Mercury, and Apollo 
were the givers of com, wine, speech, and music ' (Selby). 

52 11. Latitude. Extent. 

52 13. Universal. Cf . Interpretation of Nature : * And if the 
ordinary ambitions of men lead them to seek the amplification of 
their own power in their countries, and a better ambition than that 
hath moved men to seek the amplification of the power of their 
own countries amongst other nations, better again and more worthy 
must that aspiring be which seeketh the amplification of the power 
and kingdom of mankind over the world.* 

52 15. Conning. Ed. 1605 ^^^ *Com.* (at end of line); edd. 
1629, 1633, * commonly.* With a gentle air, Cf. i Kings 19. 12 
(Vulgate); cf. Job 4. 16. 

52 21. Feigned relation, Philostratus Junior, Imagines 7. 

52 35. Accords, Harmonies, concords. 

53 4. Kings, Bacon has not forgotten James. 
53 6. Popular estates. Democracies. 

53 8. Then should^ etc. Plato, Republic 473. * A favorite say- 
ing of Antoninus Pius (Capitolinus, Vita Ant. P.y c. 27) * (Wright). 

53 11. Learned princes and governors. Cf. 12 9 ff. 

53 19. Counselors. Was Bacon speaking a word for himself ? 

53 21. Men of experience. Cf. 12 17. 

53 25. Princes. Ed. 1605 has * sciences.* 

53 27. The age. a.d. 96 to 180. Cf. Gibbon, Chap. 3 : * If a man 
were called to fix the period in the history of the world during which 
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the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, 
he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent 
of the Roman Empire was governed by absolute power, under the 
guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, whose characters 
and authority commanded involuntary respect. The forms of the 
civil administration were carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, 
and were pleased with considering themselves the accountable min- 
isters of the laws. Such princes deserved the honor of restoring 
the republic, had the Romans of their day been capable of enjoying 
a rational freedom. The labors of these monarchs were overpaid 
by the immense reward that inseparably waited on their success, by 
the honest pride of virtue, and by the exquisite delight of beholding 
the general happiness of which they were the authors.' 

53 31. For. In. 

53 33. Model, Epitome. 

53 34. In a dream. Cf. Suetonius, Domitian 23. 

54 5. Vulgar. Well known. 
54 6. Enfolded. Condensed. 

54 7. And Apollo^ etc. Horace, Od. 2. 10. 19. 

54 11. Nerva. a.d. 96-98. From here to 57 29 is much condensed 
in the Latin. 

54 12. Tacitus. Agricola 3, inexactly quoted. 

54 20. //. I. 42 ; the story is related by Dio Cassius (Xiphi- 
linus) 68, p. 771. 

54 21. Trajan, a.d. 98-117. 

54 23. He that receiveth^ etc. Matt. 10. 41. 

55 3. Legend. Legendary. 
55 5. Envy. Ill will. 

55 6. He is reported. In John the Deacon's Life of Gregory 
2. 44 (Migne 75. 104-6) : ' In those same English churches they 
read how Gregory, walking through Trajan's forum, which that 
emperor had adorned with beautiful buildings, remembered and 
admired the judgment with which Trajan comforted the widow. 
This is the story, as it is handed down to us. Once upon a time, 
as Trajan was hastening with all speed to take part in a battle 
which was hourly expected, a certain widow stepped forward, and 
said in a voice choked with tears, " My innocent son has been 
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murdered, and yoa are the king; since yon cannot restore him to me, 
I at least implore you to avenge the shedding of his blood at the 
hands of the law." Trajan replied that if he should return from the 
wars safe and sound, he would certainly avenge him to the fullest 
extent. Upon this the widow asked him, <* But if you die in battle, 
who will perform this for me ? *' Trajan replied, " He who shall 
reign after me." *' But of what advantage will it be to you that 
another executes righteousness for me?" answered the widow. 
" None whatever, to be sure," said Trajan. " Were it not better, 
then," said the widow, **that you yourself should do me this jus- 
tice, and yourself receive the reward which you are now handing 
over to another ? " At this, being moved at once by pity and the 
woman's arguments, Trajan alighted from his horse, and did not 
leave the spot until he had examined into the case and pronounced 
judgment in favor of the widow. They say that Gregory, still mus- 
ing on the clemency of the imperial judge, arrived at length at the 
basilica of St. Peter, and there wept so long over the errors of this 
most humane of princes that, on the following night, an answer 
came to him that Ke had been heard on behalf of Trajan, upon con- 
dition that he should never again pour out supplications for any 
heathen.' Cf. Dante Purg. lo. 73-96; Par. 20. 44-47, 106-117; 
Langland, Piers Plowman 6857-6907. Ellis says the story * seems 
first to have been mentioned by John Damascene in his discourse 
'* De iis qui in fide dormierunt " ; from whom St. Thomas Aquinas 
quotes it in his Supplementary Questions 71. 5. The hymn sung in 
the fourteenth century in the Cathedral of Mantua on St. Paul's 
day is another curious instance of the appreciation of heathen 
worth in the Middle Ages. It is there said of St. Paul: 

Ad Maronis mausoleum 

Ductus fudit super eum 

Piae rorem lacrymae ; 

" Quern te," inquit, " reddidissem 

Si te vivum invenissem, 

Poetarum maxima ! " 

See Schoell*s Histoire de la Litterature Remained 

55 12. Plinius. Pliny the Younger (b. 61 or 62 A.D.). The allu- 
sion is to the famous letter (10. 97) written to Trajan when the 
author was legate propraetor of Bithynia, probably in 112. An 
account of it and of the emperor's reply (10. 98) may be found in 
Smith's Diet. Greek and Rom. Biog. 
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55 14. Adrian. Or Hadrian (i 17-138). His name is one of 
the most illustrious in the imperial annals. 

55 16. Noted. Dio Cassius 69. 3. Comprehend all things. He 
affected to be a poet, architect, painter, philosopher, orator, and 
musician. We shall not need to look long to discover a contem- 
porary parallel. 

55 17. The worthiest things. Cf. Essay 11^ where Bacon, speak- 
ing to men in great place, says : * Preserve likewise the rights of 
inferior places, and think it more honor to direct in chief than to be 
busy in all.' 

55 19. Philip of Macedon. Cf. Plutarch, On a Flatterer and a 
Friend 2^ \ Sytnp. 2. i. 12. 

55 28. His picture. *It was not Hadrian, but Alexander Seve- 
rus, who is said, in his life by Lampridius (c. 29), to have had, in 
the shrine where his lares were placed, figures of ApoUonius, 
Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, and others. And again (c 43), Christo 
templum facer e voluity eumque inter deos recipere * (Wright). Ellis 
remarks : * Hadrian, however, did honor ApoUonius, and is said to 
have thought of dedicating a temple to Christ, which . . . Alexander 
actually did.' 

55 33. Trajan's. Ellis queries whether this should not be 
« Trajan.* 

56 2. Emulation. Envy. 

56 3. Parietaria. Aurelius Victor, Epitome 41. 13. 

56 5. Glory and triumph. Cf., for example, Trajan's column at 
Rome. However, in his reign cities were founded, colonies settled, 
fortresses and harbors constructed, and numerous roads, canals, and 
bridges were built throughout the empire. 

56 6. Perambulation. * He was the first emperor, almost the 
first Roman, who cared for any part of the empire except Italy.' 
In one of his trips the wall of Hadrian from the Tyne to the Solway 
was constructed (a.d. 119). 

56 8. Assignation. Command. 

56 11. Policing. Regulating. 

56 15. Antoninus. The edd. of 1605, 1629, and 1633 have 
*Antonius.' Antoninus Pius. a.d. 1 38-1 61. He was adopted by 
Hadrian, and in turn adopted Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. 
The whole period of the reign of Antoninus is almost a blank in 
history — a blank caused by the suspension for a time of war, and 
violence, and crime. Never before and never after did the Roman 
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world enjoy for an equal time so large a measure of prosperous 
tranquility. All the thoughts and energies of a most sagacious and 
able prince were steadfastly dedicated to the attainment of one 
object — the ha4>pines8 of hb people. And assuredly never were 
noble exertions crowned with more ample success' (Smith, Diet. 
Greek and Roman Biog.), 

56 18. Untaxed. Uncensured. Cymini sector. A hair-splitter, 
as we should now say. Cf. Essay jo : ' If his wit be not apt to dis- 
tinguish or find differences, let him study the schoolmen, for they 
are cymini sectores* Reynolds has a long note on the passage just 
quoted. He says: 'This phrase, ''cjrmini sector," does not bear 
the sense which Bacon persistently puts upon it, in the text and 
elsewhere. It means a niggard.' He then adduces the Greek 
KVfuvowplffTTft from Aristotle, Nic. Ethics 4. i, comparing with it 
Theoc. 10. 54-55* adding that the term *was certainly a name of 
reproach given to Antoninus Pius. Bacon finds its origin in the 
Emperor's patience and settled spirit to enter into the least and 
most exact differences of causes.' ' This,' says Reynolds, ' is prob- 
ably based on a misinterpretation of the habit of dxpi^Xoyla, which 
Dio Cassius ascribes to Antoninus — Mtp a^bp ol OKtinrTovres Kal 
KVfUPOTpUrriiv iicdXiovp, Bk. Ixx. 3. It was, of course, the minute 
care of Antoninus about the expenditure of public money which 
exposed him to this sneer from the disappointed courtiers and 
would-be parasites who would have found their advantage in the 
profuse ways of a less conscientious public steward.' Reynolds 
then quotes a passage from Julius Capitolinus, Li/e of Antoninus 
Pius (sec. 7), to the effect that he abolished sinecures, and that he 
would say that nothing was more sordid, nay, more cruel, than for 
him to prey upon the state who was conferring nothing upon it by 
his labor. 

56 89. Half a Christian. Acts 26. 28. 

56 33. Verus. A.D. 161-9. Marcus Aurelius, as an act of mere 
grace, associated him with himself as a full participant in the 
imperial power after the death of Antoninus Pius, when Verus 
was 31 years old and he himself 40. Marcus was weak in con- 
stitution, and took more delight in philosophy and literary pursuits 
than in politics and war, while Lucius, young, active, and skilled in 
all manly exercises, was likely to be better fitted for the toils of a 
military life. In the Parthian war Verus was nominally commander- 
in-chief; though the campaign was really conducted by Avidius 
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Cassius and the other generals. The campaign termmated glori- 
ously, although little credit was due to Verus. Twice he was 
unwillingly prevailed upon to advance as far as the Euphrates, 
and he made a journey to Ephesus to meet his bride on her 
arrival from Italy ; but with these exceptions he passed his 
winters at Laodicea, and the rest of his time at Daphne or at 
Antioch, abandoning himself to gaming, drunkenness, and disso- 
lute pleasures of every kind. He died suddenly of apoplexy at the 
age of 39. Ellis remarks : * In the translation he says that Lucius, 
though not so good as his brother, was better than most of the other 
emperors.' 

57 2. His Virgil, Spartianus, Life of ^lius Verusy Chap. 5. 

57 3. Marcus Aurelius. a.d. 161-180. No monarch was ever 
more warmly and generally beloved by his subjects. In the year 
174 he gained over the Quadi a famous victory, which was reputed 
miraculous. The Romans, who were suffering with thirst, are said to 
have been refreshed by a shower of rain, while their enemies were 
demoralized by a violent storm of hail. His Meditations is even 
now a widely read classic. More than a century after his decease, 
statues of him were to be found in many mansions among the 
household gods. The great, perhaps the only, indelible stain upon 
his memory is the severity with which he treated the Christians, 
but this may have been due to evil counselors of the Stoic sect, to 
which he belonged. 

57 7. In his book. Casars 18. 

57 13. Graveled. Puzzled. 

57 15. His patience towards his wife, *■ The deep sorrow 
expressed upon the death of Faustina, and the eagerness with 
which he sought to heap honors on the memory of a wicked 
woman and a faithless wife, who rivaled Messalina in shameless 
and promiscuous profligacy, if sincere, betokens a degree of care- 
lessness and blindness almost incredible, if feigned, a strange com- 
bination of apathy and dissimulation* (Smith, Diet.). 

57 18. Commodus. A.D. 180-192. Caracalla. A.D. 211-217. 

57 19. Heliogabolus. A.D. 218-222. 

57 20. Alexander Severus. A.D. 222-235. 

57 22. Let the name, etc. Lampridius, Life of Severus 5-10. 

57 25. Style. Title. 

57 29. Table. Picture. 

57 30. But for a table y etc. From here to 58 30 is omitted in the 
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Latin, * no doubt,* as Ellis says, < as one which would not be allowed 
at Rome, and might lead to the proscription of the book.' Not pre- 
suming to speak. As if he had not already done so, 3 13 ff., 17 35 ff. 

57 39. Queen Eligttbeth, See Bacon's memorial of her. 

58 4. Jiare. £d. 1605 has < grave.' 
58 9. Her, Ed. 1605 has *the.' 
58 13. Regiment, Rule. 

58 18. Sortable, Suitable. 

58 21. Moderation 0/ discontents. Removal of grievances. 

58 28. To, As regards. 

59 2. Mentioned be/ore, 11 18 ff. 

59 8. Bred and taught. Speaking of Philip of Macedon, Plutarch 
says (Alex. 8. i) : ' He saw that his education was a matter of too 
great importance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in music and 
the common circle of sciences, and that his genius (to use the 
expression of Sophocles) required 

The rudder's guidance and the curb's restraint. 

He therefore sent for Aristotle, the most celebrated and learned of 
all the philosophers ; and the reward he gave him for forming his 
son was not only honorable, but remarkable for its propriety. He 
had formerly dismantled the city of Stagira, where that philosopher 
was bom, and now he rebuilt it, and re-established the inhabitants, 
who had either fled or been reduced to slavery. He also prepared 
a lawn, called Mieza, for their studies and literary conversations, 
where they still show us Aristotle's stone, seats, and shady walks.' 

59 9. Who dedicated, etc. Plutarch, Bacon's almost exclusive 
authority here, does not mention this. 

59 10. Callisthenes, About 365-328 B.C. A cousin of Alex- 
ander's, and the historian of his expedition against Persia. 

59 15. Achilles. Plutarch, Alex, 15. 3: 'As soon as he landed 
he went up to Ilium, where he sacrificed to Minerva, and offered 
libations to the heroes. He also anointed the pillar upon Achilles' 
tomb with oil, and ran round it with his friends, naked, according to 
the custom that obtains ; after which he put a crown upon it, declar- 
ing he thought that hero extremely happy in having found a faithful 
friend while he lived, and after his death an excellent herald to set 
forth his praise.' 

59 18. Cabinet of Darius, Plutarch, Alex. 26. I ; Pliny, H. N, 
7. 30- 
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59 21. His letter to Aristotle. Plutarch, Alex. 7.4: * Alexander 
gained from him not only moral and political knowledge, but was 
also instructed in those more secret and profound branches of 
science which they call acroamatic and epoptic, and which they 
did not communicate to every common scholar. For when Alex- 
ander was in Asia, and received information that Aristotle had 
published some books, in which those points were discussed, he 
wrote him a letter in behalf of philosophy, in which he blamed the 
course he had taken. The following is a copy of it: — 

*< Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in publish- 
ing the acroamatic parts of science. In what shall we differ from 
others, if the sublimer knowledge which we gained from you be 
made common to all the world ? For my part, I had rather excel 
the bulk of mankind in the superior parts of learning than in the 
extent of power and dominion. Farewell."* 

59 S8. Science. Learning. 

59 30-60 3. Omitted in the Latin. 

59 30. Scholastical. Pedantic. 

60 1. Any. James. 

60 4. Observe then. In the Latin the matter from here to 62 31 
is classed under the heads of (i) morals, (2) physics, (3) poetry, (4) 
dialectic, (5) rhetoric, (6) politics. Diogenes. Plutarch, Alex. 14. 2 : 
* A general assembly of the Greeks being held at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, they came to a resolution to send their quotas with Alex- 
ander against the Persians, and he w^as unanimously elected captain^ 
general. Many statesmen and philosophers came to congratulate 
him on the occasion, and he hoped that Diogenes of Sinope, who 
then lived at Corinth, would be of the number. Finding, however, 
that he made but little account of Alexander, and that he preferred 
the enjoyment of his leisure in a part of the suburbs called Cranium, 
he went to see him. Diogenes happened to be lying in the sun, and 
at the approach of so many people he raised himself up a little, and 
fixed his eyes upon Alexander. The king addressed him in an 
obliging manner, and asked him, " If there was anything he could 
serve him in?" "Only stand a little out of my sunshine," said 
Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was struck with such surprise at 
finding himself so little regarded, and saw something so great in 
that carelessness, that, while his courtiers were ridiculing the philos- 
opher as a monster, he said, "If I were not Alexander I should 
wish to be Diogenes.' 
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60 5. SiaU. Solution. 

60 11. Seneca, On Benefits ^, 4. 4, 

60 16. 7^Aat speech. Plutarch, On a Flatterer and a Friend 25 ; 
Alex. 22. 2. In the latter place he explains, * For he considered 
both weariness and pleasure as the natural effects of our weakness.' 
The Latin adds, * Since deficiency and superfluity, which are ex- 
pressed by weariness and intemperance, are, as it were, earnests 
of mortality.* 

60 90. Democritus. Cf. note on 37 1. 

60 99. Thai speech. Plutarch, Alex. 28. i ; Seneca, Mar. Ep. 
6. 7. 12. 

60 96. Homer. II. 5. 340. 

60 98. Reprehension of logic. The Latin has, * Skill in turning an 
objector's arguments against himself.' 

60 99. Cassander. Plutarch, Alex. 74 : * He was most afraid of 
Antipater and his sons, one of whom, named lolaus, was his cup- 
bearer ; the other, named Cassander, was lately arrived from Mace- 
donia, and happening to see some barbarians prostrate themselves 
before the king, like a man accustomed only to the Grecian man- 
ners, and a stranger to such a sight, he burst out into a loud laugh. 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him by the hair, and with 
both hands dashed his head against the wall. Cassander afterwards 
attempted to vindicate his father against his accusers ; which greatly 
irritated the king. " What is this talk of thine ? " said he, " Dost 
thou think that men who had suffered no injury would come so far 
to bring a false charge ? " " Their coming so far," replied Cassander, 
*^v& an argument that the charge is false, because they are at a 
distance from those who are able to contradict them." At this 
Alexander smiled, and said, ** These are some of Aristotle's 
sophisms, which make equally for either side of the question; 
but be assured I will make you repent it if these men have had 
the least injustice done them." ' Cassander (about 354-297 B.C.) 
was king of Macedonia, a cruel and unscrupulous man. 

61 1. Matter. Point. 

61 7. Callisthenes. See note on 59 10. 

61 19. Purpose. Proposition. Callisthenes was to extemporize. 

61 18. Turn your style. Erase, from Lat. vertere stylum^ turn 
your pen, which had a flat end fcir erasure. Plutarch says (Alex. 53) : 
* " But show us now," continued he, " the power of your rhetoric in 
speaking against the Macedonians, that they may see their faults. 
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and amend." Then the orator took the other side, and spoke with 
equal fluency against the encroachments and other faults of the 
Macedonians, as well as against the divisions among the Greeks, 
which he showed to be the only cause of the great increase of 
Philip's power ; concluding with these words, 

Amidst sedition's waves 
The worst of mortals may emerge to honor. 

By this he drew upon himself the implacable hatred of the "Mace- 
donians, and Alexander said, *' He gave not, in this case, a specimen 
of his eloquence, but of his malevolence." ' - 
61 22. Despite. Spite. 

61 24. Translation. The Lat. translatio means * metaphor.' 
61 25. Antipater. Died B.C. 320. Cf. 60 30. Ellis says : * Anti- 
pater was not praised for keeping to the Macedonian dress, but 
generally for the severity of his way of life. Bacon was probably 
misled by Erasmus \Apoth. 4. 17], who took the story from 
Plutarch without rightly understanding it. Alexander compared 
Antipater to a XeuicoTraptJ^oy (or white-striped) garment, which on 
the inside, the irapiitprj or clavus being an external appendage, 
showed no trace of white, but was purple throughout. Erasmus 
confounded XevKorrapiitpos [the name of the garment] with XefJ/cos 
[the Greek word for * white '], and apparently supposed the remark 
to refer to Antipater's dress.' Holland has translated from Plutarch 
(Apoth.) as follows : * When some there were who much praised 
unto him the plainness and homely simplicity of Antipater, say- 
ing that he lived an austere and hard life, without all superfluities 
and delicious pleasures whatsoever : " Well," quoth he, " Antipater 
wears in outward show his apparel with a plain white welt or guard, 
but he is within all purple, 1 warrant you, and as red as scarlet 
{^ Kvrivarpoi \€VK0vdpv</>6s iffrif rA d* ^vdop 6\oTr6p<f>vpoi)." * 

61 31. TAat other. Plutarch, Alex. 31. 5. Parmenio. A Mace- 
donian general, the oldest and most attached of Alexander's friends 
(about 400-330 B.C.), and his second in command. 

62 7. Two friends. Plutarch, Alex. 47. 3 : * Hephaestion and 
Craterus were his two favorites. The former praised the Persian 
fashions, and dressed as he did ; the latter adhered to the customs 
of his own country. He therefore employed Hephaestion in his 
transactions with the barbarians, and Craterus to signify his 
pleasure to the Greeks and Macedonians. The one had more of 
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his love, the other more of his esteem. He was persuaded, indeed, 
and he often said, ** Hephaestion loved Alexander, and Craterus the 
king." • 

62 19. TaxtUion, Censure. 

62 16. Parmenio had said, Plutarch, Altx. 29. 3. Longinus 
cites the answer of Alexander as illustrating the principle that 
sublime thoughts belong properly to the loftiest minds. 

62 19. That quick and acute reply, Plutarch, Alex. 15. 2; For- 
tune of Alexander, p. 342; Apoth, Perdiccas was the one who 
asked the question, though in the Apothegms he says Parmenio. 
Ellis says : * The Arfdaf in Alexander's reply is rather " that which 
I hope for" than "hope" — "mes esperances," not "Tespoir" in 
the abstract.* Selby explains : * All the wealth which I expect to 
get by my conquests.' 

62 95. Casar^s portion. Plutarch, Cas. 11. Crassus became 
surety to Caesar's creditors for 880 talents before he was allowed 
to take the praetorship in Spain. 

62 98. Henry Duke 0/ Guise. A.D. 1 550-1 588. Uncle of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and leading spirit in the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Bacon had heard the story when he was in France in 1 576, 
and mentions it in his Apology concerning the Earl of Essex. He 
explains : ' Meaning that he had left himself nothing, but only 
had bound numbers of persons to him.' 

62 39. From here to ' prince,' 63 1, is omitted in the Latin. 

63 19. Real passages. * Either the actual occurrences or the 
truthful descriptions of them' (Wright). Lively images. Vivid 
pictures. 

63 17. De Analogia. Suetonius, ful. Cas. 56; Quintil. i. 7. 34. 
This work, which consisted of two books, is lost. It is again 
referred to by Bacon, De Augm. 6. i, in which passage he is doubt- 
ful whether it treated of what we should call philosophical grammar, 
and not rather of elegance and purity of language. It is quoted by 
Cicero (Brutus 72), under the title De Ratione Latine loquendi^ and 
in the first book Caesar is said to have laid down as a maxim ' The 
source of eloquence is the proper choice of words.' Aulus Gellius 
(1..10) quotes another precept from the same book, < An unusual 
word is to be avoided like a rock ' (Wright). Ellis says : ' The 
truth is that, though Bacon speaks of the work in question as if 
he were familiar with its contents, very little is known about 
them.' 
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63 18. He did labor. The Latin has : * Wherein he did labor to 
make conventional speech to become correct speech ; he wished to 
substitute an appropriate and correct habit of speech for careless 
speech, and to make words, which are the images of things, suit 
the things themselves, instead of obeying simply the will of the 
multitude.' 

63 22. Life of reason. Cf. 30 9. 

63 24. Reformed computation. Suetonius,y«/. Oj. 40 ; Plutarch, 
CiEs. 59 : * He completed the regulation of the calendar, and cor- 
rected the erroneous computation of time, agreeably to a plan 
which he had ingeniously contrived, and which proved of the 
greatest utility. For it was not only in ancient times that the 
Roman months so ill agreed with the revolution of the year that 
the festivals and days of sacrifice, by little and little, fell back into 
seasons quite opposite to those of their institution, but even in the 
time of Caesar, when the solar year was made use of, the generality 
lived in perfect ignorance of the matter ; and the priests, who were 
the only persons that knew anything about it, used to add all at 
once, and when nobody expected it, an intercalary month, called 
Mercedonius^ of which Numa was the inventor. That remedy, how- 
ever, proved much too weak, and was far from operating extensively 
enough to correct the great miscomputations of time, as we have 
observed in that prince's life. Caesar, having proposed the question 
to the most able philosophers and mathematicians, published, upon 
principles already verified, a new and more exact regulation, which 
the Romans still go by, and by that means are nearer the truth 
than other nations with respect to the difference between the sun's 
revolution and that of the twelve months. Yet this useful invention 
furnished matter of ridicule to the envious, and to those who could 
but ill brook his power. For Cicero (if I mistake not), when some 
one happened to say, " Lyra will rise to-morrow," answered, 
" Undoubtedly ; there is an edict for it " : as if the calendar was 
forced upon them, as well as other things.' 

63 28. Anti-Cato. Suetonius, y«/. C<es. 56; cf. Plutarch, Cas. 
54* 3 J Cicero, Letters to Atticus 12. 40. 41 ; 13. 50; Aulus Gellius 
4. 16; 13.9. Plutarch says: * Cicero had written an encomium 
upon Cato, and he gave the name of Cato to the book. It was 
highly esteemed by many of the Romans, as might be expected, as 
well from the superior eloquence of the author as the dignity of the 
subject. Caesar was piqued at the success of a work which, in 
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praising a man who had killed himself to avoid falling into his 
handSy he thought insinuated something to the disadvantage of his 
character. He therefore wrote an answer to it, which he called 
Anti'Cato^ and which contained a variety of charges against that 
great man.' Cf. note on 14 33. 

63 33. Apothegms, These Apothegms (Cic. ad Fam. 9. 16), or 
Dicta Collectanea., as they are called by Suetonius (Jul, Cces. 56), 
were among the works which Augustus suppressed. 

64 1. More honor. Note that Bacon collected Apothegms. 
64 2. Himself. Of himself. Tables. Waxen tablets. 

61 8. The words f etc. Eccl. 12. 11. 

64 13. A mutiny. Suetonius, Jul. Cas, 70 ; cf. Appian, Civil 

Wars 2. 93. 

64 18. Cashiered. Dismissed, though of course not in disgrace. 

64 19. Expostulation. Demand. 

64 27. Second speech. Suetonius, Jul. Cces, 79 ; Appian, Civil 
Wars 2. 108. 

65 5. Till this day. Cf. the titles, C%ar^ Kaiser. 

65 8. Surtiame with the Romans. Cf. Horace, Sat. i. 7. i; 
Bacon, Apothegm 186. 

65 10. Last speech. Plutarch, CiEs, 35. 4 : ' As MetuUus the trib- 
une opposed his taking money out of the public treasury, and 
alleged some laws against it, Csesar said, "Arms and laws do not 
flourish together. If you are not pleased at what I am about, you 
have nothing to do but to withdraw : indeed, war will not bear 
much liberty of speech. When I say this, I am departing from my 
own right : for you and all, whom I have found exciting a spirit of 
faction against me, are at my disposal." Saying this, he approached 
the doors of the treasury, and as the keys were not produced, he 
sent for workmen to break them open. Metullus opposed him 
again, and some praised his firmness ; but Caesar, raising his voice, 
threatened to put him to death if he gave him any farther trouble. 
"And, young man," said he, "you are not ignorant that this is 
harder for me to say than to do." Metullus, terrified with his menace, 
retired, and afterwards Caesar was easily and readily supplied with 
everything necessary for the war.* 

65 11. After war declared. A Latin idiom. The war was that 
against Pompey. The issue of this war was that Caesar obtained 
supreme power in Rome. 

65 16. Taking himself up. Checking himself. 
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65 25. Strange resolution. Suetonius, Jul. Cas. 'j'j. Lucius 
Sylla. Cf. my edition of Sidney's Defense of Poesy 21.31. * Lucius 
Sylla was elected perpetual dictator B.C. 82, but resigned power 
B.C. 79. With this passage cf. the 15th Essay : " I have noted that 
some witty and sharp speeches which have fallen from princes 
have given iire to seditions. Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that 
speech: Sylla knew nothing of letter s^ and therefore could not dic- 
tate ; for it did utterly cut off that hope which men had entertained, 
that he would at one time or other give over his dictatorship." 
There is a play on the double meaning of dictate, which means both 
to read out and to wield the power of a dictator. The word to 
skill in the sense of to understand occurs also in the English Bible ' 
(Selby). 

65 35. Xenophon. Greek historian and moralist (bom 444(?) or 
434(?) B.C.). 

66 1. Expedition. B.C. 401. 

66 3. Never had seen the wars before. But Diogenes Laertius 
and Strabo say that he was at the battle of Delium (424 B.C.). 

66 7. FaJinus. Rather, Phalinus. The story is told by Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis 2. I. 7-13. 

66 15. Xenophon, Some editions read Theopompus ; Diodorus 
(14, p. 409) attributes the speech to Proxenus ; but Stephen's edi- 
tion of 1 561, which Bacon may have used, has Xenophon. 

66 17. Virtue. Valor. 

66 21. // is pretty that you say. You express yourself not with- 
out grace. 

66 22. Abused. Deceived. The original has, *out of your 



senses.' 



66 31. Jason the Thessalian. Dictator of Thessaly; assassi- 
nated B.C. 379. 

66 32. Agesilaus. See note on 21 9. In 396 he crossed into 
Asia, and in the next year overpowered the two Satraps, Tissa- 
phernes and Pharnabazus; in the spring of 394 he was encamped 
in the plain of Thebe, preparing to advance into the heart of the 
empire, when a message arrived to summon him to the war at 
home. Wright compares Bacon's treatise, Of the True Greatness of 
Britain (Works, 7. 50) : * And those that are conversant attentively 
in the histories of those times shall find that this purchase which 
Alexander made and compassed was offered by fortune twice before 
to others, though by accident they went not through with it : namely. 
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to Agesilaus, and Jason of Thessaly. For Agesilaus, after he had 
made himself master of most of the low provinces of Asia, and had 
both design and commission to invade the higher countries, was 
diverted and called home upon a war excited against his country by 
the states of Athens and Thebes, being incensed by their orators 
and counselors, which were bribed and corrupted from Persia, as 
Agesilaus himself avouched pleasantly when he said that an hun- 
dred thousand archers of the kings of Persia had driven him home, 
understanding it because an archer was the stamp upon the Persian 
coin of gold. And Jason of Thessaly, being a man born to no 
greatness, but one that made a fortune of himself, and had obtained 
by his own vivacity of spirit, joined with the opportunities of time, 
a great army compounded of voluntaries and adventurers, to the 
terror of all Greda, that continually expected where that cloud 
would fall, disclosed himself in the end that his design was for an 
expedition into Persia (the same which Alexander not many years 
after achieved), wherein he was interrupted by a private conspiracy 
against his life, which took effect.' 

66 34. Ground. Strength. 

67 3-4. Ovid, Pontic Epistles 2. 9. 47. Bacon has changed Scite 
quod to Scilicet. Qi. 16 36 ff., 52 28 ff. Ellis notes that the thought 
is from Theophrastus. 

67 10. A contrary effect. Cf. Pope, Essay on Criticism 215-8 : 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Warburton assumed that Pope borrowed the thought from our 
passage. 

67 12. Acquainting. Accustoming. 

67 14. But examined and tried. A Latin idiom. 

67 19. Throughly. Thoroughly. Cf. Matt. 3. 12, etc. 

67 20. Eccl. I. 9. 

67 21. Puppets. Marionettes. 

67 22. Adviseth. Considers. The Latin has : * No one will be 
much astonished at the play of puppets, who puts his head behind 
the curtain, and sees the contrivances and the threads by which the 
puppets are moved.' 
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67 23. Alexander the Great, Plutarch, Ages, 1 5. 6 : * Alexander 
made a jest of the information he received, that Agis had fought a 
battle with Antipater. He said : " It seems, my friends, that while 
we were conquering Darius here, there was a combat of mice in 
Arcadia." ' 

67 26. Services, Engagements. 

67 27. Passage, Ford. The Latin has * bridge.* 

67 29. Advertised, Informed. 

68 3. An ant-hill. The thought is from Seneca, Nat. Quest. 

1. Prol. 10. Cf. Essay i^ : * Goodness I call the habit, and goodness 
of nature the inclination. This, of all virtues and dignities of the 
mind, is the greatest, being the character of the Deity ; and with- 
out it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theological virtue charity, 
and admits no excess, but error.* 

68 5. Fro. From. 

68 8. Mantiers, Character. 

68 11. Epictetus. Cf. Epictetus, Enchiridion 8 and 33 ; Sim- 
plicius, Comm. on Epict.^ Chaps. 8 and 33 ; and Plutarch, Consol, to 
Apoll. The dramatic form of the story is apparently Bacon's own 
(Wright). Epictetus was a Stoic philosopher, bom in Phrygia about 
60 A.D. His Enchiridion has been rendered into English by T. W. 
Higginson. 

68 19-22. Virgil, Georg. 2. 490-2. 

68 23. Particular remedies. Cf. Essay i, 

68 28. Exulcerations, Ulcers. 

68 29. The sum of the whole matter. Cf. Eccl. 12. 13. 

69 6. To feel oneself etc. In the Promus Bacon has this form : 
Suavissima vita indies meliorem fieri. It appears to be derived 
from X«nophon, Memor. i. 6. 8, or perhaps rather Aristotle, Ethics 

2. 3. I (1104 d. 4 £f.). Cf. Dante, Par. 18. 58 if. 

69 16. Certain it is. Selby remarks : * Bacon means to say that 
just as knowledge produces goodness, so error or ignorance pro- 
duces vice. What Bacon says here is partly, though not altogether, 
true. In virtue there is both an intellectual and a moral element — 
the perception of what is right, and the will to do it. Men do 
sometimes deliberately what they know to be wrong, but vicious 
actions may, perhaps, more often be attributed either to ignorance 
of what is right, or to a want of self-control. Cf . Essay j8.* 

69 21. Commandment. Authority. 
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69 26. Herdsmen, Wright has kerdmen. Commandment ever 
children, Cf. 20 13 ff. 

69 31. Generosity, Nobleness. 

70 8-10. Georg, 4. 561-2. 
70 16. Estate. State. 

70 26. Revelation. Rev. 2. 24. 

71 2. Well noted. * A saying of Hiero's, recorded by Plutarch 
{Reg. et Imp. Apoph.) is perhaps what Bacon was thinking of. 
Xenophanes complained that his poverty did not allow him to keep 
two servants. " How is that ? " said Hiero ; " Homer, whom you 
worry with abuse, dead as he is, supports more than ten thousand " ' 
(Wright). 

71 9. Carried away. Obtained. 

71 14. Exceed the pleasures of the senses. Wright reads sense 
iox senses y and says: 'So in the Errata to ed. 1605. The original 
editions have "exceed the senses." The Lat. is oblectamenta sen- 
suum excedent. The true reading is probably " exceed the pleasures 
of the senses." * 

71 20. Verdure. Freshness. 

71 21. Deceits of pleasure. Unreal pleasures, shadows of 
pleasure. 

71 23. Ambitious princes turn melancholy. Selby says : * Alex- 
ander sighed for new worlds to conquer, and Charles V. resigned 
the crown of Spain to his son and retired into a monastery. Cf. 
Essay ig : " We see also that kings that have been fortunate con- 
querors in their first years, it being not possible for them to go for- 
ward infinitely, but that they must have some check or arrest in their 
fortunes, turn in their latter years to be superstitious and melan- 
choly, as did Alexander the Great, Dioclesian, and, in our memory, 
Charles the Fifth, and others. For he that is used to go forward, 
and findeth a stop, falleth out of his own favor, and is not the 
thing he was." * 

71 27. Fallacy. Deception. 

71 29. Lucretius. 97(?)-53 B.C. His great object was to free 
mankind from the fear of death, arising, as he thought, from super- 
stition inherent in the popular religion. He has remained the 
favorite poet of rationalism to this day. Bacon again employs the 
quotation in Essay i. 

71 31 ff. Lu^r. 2. i-io. Selby quotes a parallel from the Indian 
Mahabharata : 
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As men who climb a hill behold 
The plain beneath them all unrolled, 
And thence with searching eye survey 
The crowds that pass along the way, 
So those on wisdom's mount who stand 
A lofty vantage groimd command. 
They thence can scan the world below 
Immersed in error, sin, and woe ; 
Can mark how mortals vainly grieve, 
The true reject, the false receive, 
The good forsake, the bad embrace. 
The substance flee, the shadows chase. 
But none who have not gained that height 
Can good and ill discern aright. 

72 16. Celebration, Celebrity. 
72 23. Infinite. Innumerable. 
72 23. Decayed. Brought to decay. 
72 24. Statuaes. The old spelling. 
72 27. Leese of. Lose something of. 
72 29. Wrong. Injury. 

72 31. They generate. Cf. Milton's Areopagitica : 'Books are 
not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them 
to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are ; nay, they 
do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them.* Still. Ever. 

73 6. Some of the philosophers. * Bacon is referring here to 
the doctrine of Aristotle and his followers. Plato had taught the 
immortality of the individual soul. This Aristotle denied. All the 
lower functions of the soul, he said, are destroyed by death; but 
the highest function of the soul, viz., the creative intellect, is inde- 
structible. Therefore though after death the individual ceases to 
exist, yet the creative intellect is not destroyed, but is resumed into 
the universal mind * (Selby). 

73 12. Affection. Wright thinks the true reading b probably 
affections ; cf. 1. 15. 

73 17. Disclaim in. Abjure. 

73 19. Probation. Proof. 

73 20. In the beginning. Cf. 44 8 ff., 51 14 ff. 

73 26. Msop'*s cock. Phaedrus 3. 12. Bacon adduces it again in 
Essay /j, and in The True Greatness of Britain. Wright compares 
Commifies, Bk. 5, chap. 2. 
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73 27. Midas, Ovid, Met, ii. 153 ff. 

73 30. Paris, Cf. Euripides, Trojan Women 924 if., and see 
Tennyson's Oenone, 

73 31. Agrippina. The mother of Nero, Agrippina II, is 
meant. Tacitus, Annals 14. 9: Occidat dum imperet. On this 
awful sentence De Quincey remarks (dssars^ Chap. 5) : 'There is a 
remarkable story told of Agrippina, that, upon some occasions, 
when a wizard announced to her, as truths which he had read in 
the heavens, the two fatal necessities impending over her son, — one 
that he should ascend to empire, the other that he should murder 
herself, she replied in these stem and memorable words — Occidat 
dum imperet. Upon which a continental writer comments thus : 
*' Never before or since have three such words issued from the lips 
of woman *' ; and in truth, one knows not which most to abominate 
or admire — the aspiring princess or the loving mother. Meantime, 
in these few words lies naked to the day, in its whole hideous 
deformity, the very essence of Romanism and the imperatorial 
power, and one might here consider the mother of Nero as the 
impersonation of that monstrous condition.' 

73 33. Ulysses, Homer, Od. 5. 218; Plutarch, Gryll, i ; Cicero, 
De Orator e i. 44. Cf. Essay 8, 

74 6. Wisdom is justified 0/ ker children. Matt. 11. 19. 
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Abel 46 5. 

Achilles 59 16. 

Adonis 30 26. 

Adrian, see Hadrian. 

iElius Verus 56 33. 

iEschines 16 11. 

.^op 36 14, 73 26. 

Agesilaus 21 9, 66 32. 

Agrippa (Herod Agrippa II) 56 28. 

Agrippina 73 31. 

Albertus Magnus 35 11. 

Alexander the Great 11 18, 38 29, 

59 1 flf., 60 10 ff., 61 2 flf., 62 8 flf., 

63 2, 64 6, 65 31, 66 33, 67 23, 

72 25. 
Alexander Sever us 13 6, 57 20. 
Antipater 60 30, 11 25 ff. 
Antoninus 57 17 ff., 59 36. 
Antoninus Pius 56 16. 
Anytus 11 3. 
Apollo 52 7, 54 7, 73 28. 
ApoUonius 55 28. 
Archimedes 37 2. 
Aristippus 26 30 ff. 
Aristotle 11 19, 31 23, 35 16, 37 1 ff., 

40 31, 41 8, 59 8 ff., 60 20, 61 3, 

63 3. 
Artaxerxes 66 2. 
Ascham 29 21. 
Atalanta 43 7. 
Atticus 14 27, 22 12. 
Augustus Caesar 2 23, 57 22, 70 6, 

714. 



Aurelius, M., see Marcus Aurelius 
(Antoninus). 

Bacchus 52 7. 
Brutus 20 10. 

Caesar, see Augustus Caesar, Julius 

Caesar. 
Caesars 17 12. 
Cain 46 6. 

Callisthenes 59 10, 61 7 ff. 
Car 29 21. 
Caracalla 57 18. 
Cardan 35 11. 
Carneades 10 22. 
Cassander 60 29. 
Cassius 20 9. 
Castor 18 1. 

Cato the Censor 1021, 1633. 
Cato the Younger 14 32, 21 24, 

2211 ff. 
Ceres 52 7. 
Cicero 11 20, 14 26, 17 16, 21 24, 

22 10 ff., 29 19 ff., 30 14, 41 6, 63 31. 
Clement VII 14 24. 
Columbus 39 3. 
Commodus 53 29, 57 18. 
Constantine the Great 56 2. 
Craterus 62 7. 
Cyrus the Younger 66 2 ff., 72 25. 

Darius 59 18, 62 15. 
Democritus 37 1, 6020. 
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Demosthenes 16 10, 21 24, 23 3, 2922. 
Diogenes 26 24, 604 ff. 
Diomedes 60 27. 
Dionysius (of Syracuse) 26 30 ff., 

27 2, 33 17. 
Dionysius the Areopagite 44 36. 
Domitian 53 28 ff. 
Du Bartas 26 10. 

Elizabeth, Queen 17 35, 57 32. 
Epaminondas 11 23. 
Epictetus 68 11. 
Erasmus 29 24. 
Euclid 37 1,396. 

P^alinus (properly Phalinus) 66 7 ff. 
Faustina 26 11. 

Gilbert 41 3. 

Gordian 13 4. 

Gregory the Great 49 30, 55 4. 

Guicciardini 14 26. 

Hadrian 27 5, 56 6. 
Hecuba 26 11. 
Helena 26 11. 
Heliogabalus 57 19. 
Henry, Duke of Guise 62 28. 
Hephsestion 62 7. 
Heraclitus 8 18, 40 17. 
Hercules 30 25 ff., 52 3. 
Hermes (Trismegistus) 4 1. 
Hermogenes 29 19. 
Hippocrates 37 1. 

Homer 54 19, 59 16 ff., 60 26, 71 3, 
72 20. 

Ixion 1431. 

James I (addressed as Your Maj- 
esty) 1 1 ff., 2 3 ff., 3 2 ff., 4 4 ff., 
17 35, 57 31. 

Jason the Thessalian 66 31. 

Job 9 12, 47 12. 

Julian the Apostate 49 24, 57 7. 



Julius Caesar 3 19, 11 19, 199, 227, 
592 ff.,62 25, 634, 6420 ff., 65 4 ff., 
71 4, 72 26. 

Junia 20 10. 

Jupiter 931, 38 19. 

Jupiter (planet) 43 1. 

Livy 1714, 191,3831. 

Lucian 26 2, 38 18. 

Lucius Commodus Verus 56 33. 

Lucretia 26 12. 

Lucretius 71 29. 

Luther 286. 

Machiavelli 18 22. 

Marcus Aurelius (Antoninus) 3 21, 

573 ff 
Martial 572. 
Mercury 52 7. 
Metellus 65 11 ff. 
Midas 73 27. 
Minos 52 3. 
Misitheus 13 6. 
Moses 46 21 ff. 
Muses 44 2, 73 28. 

Nero 13 2, 23 9. 
Nerva 54 11 ff. 

Orpheus 52 22. 
Osorius 29 17. 

Pan 73 29. 

Paris 73 30. 

Parmenio 61 31, 62 16 ff. 

Paul 5 14, 7 23, 31 4, 49 18, 56 29. 

Phalinus, see Falinus. 

Pharnabazus 21 10. 

Philip of Macedon 55 19. 

Phocion 14 29. 

Pius V 13 11 ff. 

Plato 2 4, 8 31, 22 2, 25 22, 30 15, 

371, 4030, 4625. 
Pliny the Elder 35 11. 
Pliny the Younger 55 12. 
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Plutarch 30 16, 58 1. 
PoUux 18 1. 
Proclus 40 32. 
Proxenus 66 6. 
Pygmalion 30 6. 

Romulus 52 3. 

Saturn (planet) 42 35. 

Scylla 33 2. 

Seneca 13 2, 15 27, 21 25, 23 8, 30 15, 

32 20, 60 11. 
Severus, see Alexander Severus. 
Sextus V 13 11. 
Silenus 57 10 flf. 
Sixtus, see Sextus. 
Socrates 11 4, 17 17 ff., 25 23, 41 31, 

43 10, 66 1. 
Solomon 5 9, 6 2, 7 20, 8 1, 19 20, 

48 8 fif., 64 7. 



Solon 21 32, 46 26. 
Sturm 29 18. 
Sylla 65 25 ff., 71 4. 

Tacitus 2 23, 20 11, 34 19, 54 12. 
Themistocles 25 14. 
Theseus 52 3. 
Trajan 54 17 ff., 55 1 ff., 56 1. 

Ulysses 73 33. 

Varro 17 15. 

Velleius 41 29. 

Venus 30 26, 60 26. 

Verus, see ^Elius Verus, Lucius 

Commodus Verus. 
Virgil 10 30, 17 6 ff., 57 2, 62 34, 

6816, 705. 

Xenophon 11 24, 30 14, 65 36, 66 2 ff. 
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Emery's Notes on English Literature i.oo i.io 

Garnett's Selections in English Prose from Elizabeth to 

Victoria 1.50 1.65 

Gayley's Classic Myths in English Literature 1.50 1.65 

Gayley and Scott's Literary Criticism 1.25 1.40 

Gummere's Handbook of Poetics i.oo i.io 

Hudson's Classical English Reader i.oo i.io 

Hudson's Essays on English, Studies in Shakespeare, etc. .25 .27 
Hudson's Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare. 2 vols. 

retail, cloth, $4.00; half morocco, $8.00 

Hudson's Text-book of Poetry 1.25 1.40 

Hudson's Text-book of Prose 1.25 1.40 

Kent's Shakespeare Note-Book 60 .70 

Lewis' Beginnings of English Literature 90 .95 

Minto's Characteristics of the English Poets 1.50 1.65 

Minto's Manual of English Prose Literature 1.50 1.65 

Painter's Elementary Guide to Literary Criticism ... .90 .95 

Phelps' Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement . i.oo i.io 
Saintsbury's Loci Critici. Passages Illustrative of Critical 

Theory and Practice from Aristotle Downward . . 1.50 1.65 

Sherman's Analytics of Literature 1.25 1.40 

Smith's Synopsis of English and American Literature . . .80 .90 
Standard English Classics: 31 volumes now ready. 

Thayer's Best Elizabethan Plays 1.25 1.40 

White's Philosophy of American Literature 30 .35 

White's Philosophy of English Literature i.oo i.io 

Winchester's Five Short Courses of Reading in English 

Literature 40 .45 



GINN & COMPANY Publishers 



THE ATHEN^UM PRESS SERIES 

Issued under the general editorship of 

Professor GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE of Harvard University, and 

Professor C. T. WINCHESTER of Wesleyan University 

List Mailing 

price price 

Addison, Joseph : Selections. (Wendell and Greenough) . 

Burke*s Speech on Conciliation with America. (Lamont) . 1^.50 $0.60 

Burns: Selections. (Dow) *jo .80 

Carlyle's Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in His- 
tory. (MacMechan) 80 .90 

Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. (MacMechan) 80 .90 

Collins, Poems of. (Bronson) 60 .70 

Cowper: Selections. (Murray) 60 .70 

DeQuincey: Selections. (Turk) 90 1.05 

Elizabethan Lyrics. (Schelling) 75 .85 

Gibbon's Memoirs. (Emerson) 75 .85 

Gray: Selections. (Phelps) 60 .70 

Herrick: Selections from the Hesperides and the Noble 

Numbers. (Hale) 60 .70 

Jeffrey: Selections. (Gates) 60 .70 

Jonson*s Timber ; or Discoveries. (Schelling) 80 .90 

Keats : Selections. (Bates) 60 .70 

Landor: Selections. (Clymer) 60 .70 

Malory's Morte Darthur : Selections. (Mead) 80 .90 

Old English Ballads. (Gummere) 80 .90 

Pre-Shaksperean Drama, Specimens of. (Manly.) In three 

volumes. Vols. I and II now ready , . . . each 1.25 1.40 

Seventeenth Century Lyrics. (Schelling) 75 .8$ 

Shakespeare, Sonnets of. (Beeching) 

Shelley: Selections. (Alexander) 80 .90 

Sidney's Defense of Poesy. (Cook) 65 .75 

Steele: Selections. (Carpenter) . . .60 .70 

Tennyson: Selections. (Van Dyke) 90 i.oo 

Wordsworth: Selections. (Dowden) 90 i.oo 
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